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“There’s nothing great one can say about How- 
ard Cosell that he hasn’t already said much 
better. He never played the game.” 

—Woopy ALLEN 


I Never Played the Game 
byHoward Cosell 


with Peter Bonventre 


In a book as provocative as he is, Howard 
Cosell describes his thirty-three years in broad- 
casting, the great and not-so-great sports fig- 
ures he has known, the changes he has seen. 
This is the story of his involvement and disil- 
lusionment with the world of spectator sports 
—from football to boxing. Cosell pulls no 
punches in telling of his experiences with 
Monday Night Football, and readers will be 
fascinated by what he has to say about Frank 
Gifford, Don Meredith, and O. J. Simpson. 
These men bear the brunt of Cosell’s unfettered 
diatribe against the “Jockocracy,” the sports 
broadcasters who once played the game. 

He also castigates team owners responsible 
for sports franchise removals and how they 
have deluded fans and manipulated major cities. 
Once a proponent of professional boxing, he 
now boldly denounces the evils of the sport and 
believes it should be abolished because of the 
extreme danger it poses to the athletes. Other 
targets of Cosell’s righteous ire are sports com- 
missioners, television and print journalists, and 
the so-called intellectuals who turn their atten- 
tion to sports. Most of all, Cosell assures us, he 
is after the truth. 

In his usual style, Cosell spares no one in 
I Never Played the Game, not even himself. 
Abrasive, enlightening, and entertaining, it is 
a book of scope and conviction that will reach 
into every American household—and you don’t 
have to be a sports fan to love it. 
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For my beloved family: Emmy, my bride of forty-one years; my 
daughters, Jill and Hilary, and my four grandchildren, Justin, 
Jared, Caitlen, and Colin. Also, for Leonard Goldenson, the 
man who built ABC and who has been a surrogate father to 
me during my thirty-two years with the company; and for 
Roone Arledge, who, despite the vicissitudes in our personal 
relationship, gave me the opportunity to forge my career and 
supported me when it counted most. 
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I Never Played the Game 





Prologue 


I am writing this book because I am convinced that sports are 
out of whack in the American society; that the emphasis placed 
upon sports distorts the real values of life and often produces 
mass behavior patterns that are downright frightening; and that 
the frequently touted uplifting benefits of sports have become a 
murky blur in the morass of hypocrisy and contradiction that I 
call the Sports Syndrome. 

I did not always feel this way. 

I have spent the past thirty-two years of my life in sports jour- 
nalism. Educated and trained at law, I ventured into broadcast- 
ing and sports quite by accident, and the manner in which | 
became a broadcaster of sports is a tired and often told story. In 
the beginning, like most people in America, I had romantic ideas 
about sports. I found beauty in the contests, and I really believed 
that the public needed the surcease that spectator sports pro- 
vided from the daily travail of life. But the past fifteen years have 
developed vast changes in my thinking and have caused me to 
reach the conclusion set forth at the top of this prologue. 

In that time, I have walked away from professional boxing, 
and I have come to have grave doubts about amateur boxing. I 
have walked away from professional football because of family 
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pressures and because I no longer believed morally or ethically in 
the actions of the National Football League. By doing this, I gave 
up, literally, millions of dollars, and yet I suffered tremendous vil- 
ification in print for my actions. 

In that time, I came to realize, however reluctantly, that 
there was an inexorable force working against revelations of truth 
about sports in America. That force exists in the form of an un- 
holy alliance between the three television networks and the 
sports print medium. It is the fundamental purpose of both, for 
their own reasons, to exalt sports, to regale the games, the fights, 
the races, whatever, to the point where these contests are indoc- 
trinated into the public mind as virtual religious rituals. 

Only rarely does one ever read or hear about how sports in 
the current era inextricably intertwine with the law, the politics, 
the sociology, the education, and the medical care of the society. 
It is common practice now for sports franchise owners to rip off 
great cities in financial distress either by franchise removal or 
threat of franchise removal. I have seen the emphasis upon sports 
corrupt our higher educational process, and to at least some de- 
gree, our secondary educational system. The Olympic Games 
have long been little more than a political forum, yet there are 
those who still scream simplistically that sports and politics do 
not mix. I have heard U.S. Olympic officials cry out for “‘athletes’ 
rights,” yet I bore personal witness to an utter indifference to 
such rights by these same people in Mexico City, Munich, and 
Montreal. I have heard arguments made that an athlete should 
have the right to controvert the national interest, as if foreign pol- 
icy should be established by a hurdler, a sprinter, a water polo 
player, or a gymnast. I have seen a heavyweight champion de- 
prived of two constitutional guarantees, with the implicit—and, 
in many cases, the explicit—support of an overwhelming major- 
ity of the media. And yet, incredibly, I have seen the President of 
the United States call upon this champion, invest him with dip- 
lomatic robes, and have him roam the nations of Africa as an 
emissary of the United States. 

I have witnessed the reputations of athletes ruined by in- 
nuendo in the name of freedom of the press. I have observed the 
disgusting extent to which television will go in order to get a rat- 
ing. I have watched the ugly and continuing growth of a phenom- 
enon known as fan violence. I have covered the development of 
labor unions in sports, lockouts in sports, special-purpose legisla- 
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tion passed by the Congress for sports. And I have seen the birth 
of a curious new stratum in the society, which Robert Lipsyte 
brilliantly entitled “the Jockocracy.”’ In short, a vastly different 
world of sports from what it had seemed to be during my forma- 
tive years in Brooklyn. 

The world of sports today is endlessly complex, an ever-spin- 
ning spiral of deceit, immorality, absence of ethics, and defiance 
of the public interest. Yet, somewhere within all that, there con- 
tinues to lurk the valid notion that there is good in sports and 
that the games themselves provide a necessary respite from the 
ills and frustrations of life itself. 

It is in this latter notion that the bulk of the American public 
believes, although the number of such believers decreases almost 
daily. They believe as they do because they have been taught to 
do so virtually from birth. They are taught in their homes and by 
the sports media people. Hammerstein’s South Pacific lyrics are 
curiously apt here: 


You've got to be taught to love and to hate... . 
You've got to be taught before it’s too late. 


And in America we are taught. We are taught a series of pos- 
tulates, each of which can serve as a natural concomitant for any 
of the others, and which, in totality, constitute the Sports Syn- 
drome. 

They are: 


1. The game is sacrosanct—a physical and almost religious 
ritual of beauty and art. 


2. Only those who have played the game can understand 
and communicate its beauty. 


3. All athletes are heroes, to the point where some are cast 
as surrogate parents in the American home. 

4. Winning isn't everything .. . it’s the only thing! (Some- 
thing Vincent T. Lombardi never said!) 


5. Sport is Camelot. It is not a place for truth—only for es- 
cape, for refuge from life. 


6. The fan is sacred, even as sports are. He pays the freight, 
thus he is an entitled being. The media people tell him this 
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every day. Therefore, once within the arena, his emotions 
whetted by the Sports Syndrome, the fan adopts what John 
Stewart Mill found to be the classic confusion in the Ameri- 
can thought process, the confusion between Liberty and Li- 
cense—a natural and probable consequence of which is fan 
violence. 


In the course of this book, you will see these postulates used 
repeatedly. Sometimes they will be used by sports commission- 
ers, sometimes by the sports operators, sometimes by so-called 
intellectuals when they turn their attention to sports, and some- 
times by television and print journalists. The essential point is 
that sports are no longer fun and games, that they are every- 
where—in people’s minds, in conversation, in the importance we 
attach to it—and that they can affect the basics of our lives (to 
wit, the part of our taxes that may be directed to supporting a 
sports franchise, without our ever knowing it). Once I bought the 
Jimmy Cannon dictum that “Sports is the Toy Department of 
life.” I don’t now and never will again. 

The task then, as I see it, is to get a fix on sports and put it in 
its place, in balance with the mainstream of life, and to dispel ro- 
mantic ideas about sports—ideas that exist only in a fantasy 
world. The task is difficult to accomplish, so deeply ingrained is 
the Sports Syndrome in the average person’s psyche. And yet I 
have noticed a change in public attitudes toward sports in the 
past twenty years—particularly in the young people of the 1960s 
and early 1970s. They grew up at a terrible time: the unwanted 
war, the three assassinations, the pill, the drug culture, the 
shoot-down at Kent State, the betrayal of the presidency, the FBI 
and CIA disclosures. These young people had much to be cynical 
about and too much to cope with. They were not disposed to 
walk through a looking-glass and find a panacea in a cubicle 
world, separate and apart from life, called sports. Rather, they se- 
lected an antihero in whom they felt they found truth—Mu- 
hammad Ali. And truth, not fiction, was what they wanted, even 
in sports. 

So there now exists a nucleus for the public acceptance of re- 
ality in sports; as physical science dictates, “For every action, 
there is an equal and opposite reaction.” And because, in the 
words of Chayefsky, “I am closer to the end than the beginning,” 
it seems to me that this is the time for this book. 
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I have entitled the book I Never Played the Game. It is a title 
deliberately chosen for its shading and meanings. I have worked 
very hard in the past thirty-two years fighting for what I believed 
in, risking my career because many of my actions seemed on the 
surface adverse to the interests of my company. But I have been 
fortunate enough to have, on the whole, succeeded. I never 
played the game with advertisers, with my own company, or with 
the sports operators. And, of course, I never played the game as a 
professional athlete. The connections I made, the access I devel- 
oped, the ability to break and explore stories, derived from a mu- 
tuality of respect developed by pounding the sports beat for more 
than three decades and reaching into the highest levels of sports, 
education, and government. Have I made compromises? Yes, be- 
cause I am human; but I know in my heart and mind that I never 
forfeited a major principle during my whole career. So in this 
book I hope to take you inside the world of sports so you can 
perceive why in the year 1985 very often the least significant 
things that happen in sports are those things that occur within 
the arena rather than without it. 

I never played the game. 
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“Everything’s 
Coming Up Roses” 





Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore. 


—Lord Byron, Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 


On Labor Day weekend, 1970, funeral services for Vincent 
T. Lombardi were held, appropriately enough, in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York. It was a High Mass, dignified and ma- 
jestic, conducted by the late Terence Cardinal Cooke, and no 
one who was there will ever forget the somber farewell to the 
legendary coach of the Green Bay Packers and the Washington 
Redskins. 

I sat with my wife, thinking of all the years I had known 
Lombardi, all the way back to Brooklyn, where we had each 
grown up. And then he went on to Fordham, and I ended up at 
his school’s archrival, New York University. I thought, too, 
about his devotion to his God, his family, his craft, and the men 
who played for him, and how his simple and singular virtues 
were often twisted and misrepresented by the media. 

In the hush of the great cathedral, you could hear people 
weeping, people from all walks of life—statesmen and soldiers, 
priests and politicians, athletes and owners. And it seemed that 
the bigger they were, the harder they cried, especially the men 
who knew him best, the men with names such as Robustelli 
and Gifford and Rote, Hornung and Kramer and Starr and 
Jurgensen. 
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Sitting directly in front of me was Larry Brown, then one of 
the finest running backs in professional football. He had been a 
failed player until Lombardi came to Washington, but the great 
coach had discovered that Brown was hard of hearing and had 
had a hearing aid implanted in his helmet. Almost overnight, 
Brown achieved stardom. That day, he could not contain his 
emotions, and he wept like a child who had just lost his father. 

When the funeral service finally ended, we all solemnly 
spilled out onto Fifth Avenue, our eyes red from tears, and then 
many of us proceeded to the cemetery. It was a memorable trib- 
ute to Lombardi, and now when I think back on it, a memorable 
day in the life of the National Football League. 

Nine years later, there was another service, this one for Car- 
roll Rosenbloom, the owner of the Los Angeles Rams. In atten- 
dance were singers and actors. There were comedians and stale 
jokes, and there was the widow who arrived late for her own 
husband’s farewell. 

Think about it. A funeral as half-time entertainment. Across 
a single decade, these two services seemed to me to mark a 
transformation from dignity and majesty to vulgarity and bur- 
lesque—and to serve as a metaphor for the decline of the Na- 
tional Football League. 


Carroll Rosenbloom drowned in a riptide off the Florida 
coast in April 1979, in the kind of unsettling circumstances he 
had known and sometimes encouraged all of his years. He died as 
he had lived—obstinate, embattled, quick to embrace a chal- 
lenge. Too quick. 

The waters of the Atlantic were rough that day, and warning 
flags were hoisted. Rosenbloom, in his seventies, ignored them. 
He had maintained a home on exclusive Golden Beach for five 
years and thought he knew the waters. Rosenbloom was not ex- 
actly ridden with self-doubt. 

Despite his years, he was an almost passionately physical man 
who exercised methodically every day of his life, started to play 
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tennis while in his sixties, and prided himself an excellent swim- 
mer. He did all these things even though he had undergone a 
heart bypass operation a few years earlier. The football bug had 
bitten him when he was a kid, and he became a fair halfback for 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Rosenbloom was a complex and brilliant man, especially in 
business and finance. As executor of his father’s estate, he was a 
mover, made deals that produced a fortune for the other children 
in the family, and wound up a multimillionaire himself, with 
large-scale interests in oil and communications. On top of all 
this, he owned the Los Angeles Rams, a team he acquired, be- 
lieve it or not, in a tax-free exchange for the Baltimore Colts, of 
which he had been the longtime owner. 

Rosenbloom was tanned, lean, with a carefully groomed 
white hairpiece that fell over his forehead in the style of a Roman 
senator. He would not have been out of place at Caesar’s court. 
He was all things to all people: ruthless, kind, generous, tough, 
spiteful, forgiving, honest, and conniving. Cross him once, and 
he could be endlessly vindictive. He spoke in a soft, slow, mea- 
sured voice that only thinly disguised the underlayer of steel that 
was the inner man. He used people and loved to manipulate 
them. When he wanted to achieve something with his fellow 
owners, he could be utterly ingratiating, testing them, confiding 
in them, gradually wooing their support. He would get to Chi- 
cago by way of Shanghai. 

His inconsistencies were many. He helped make an unknown 
named Alvin (Pete) Rozelle the NFL commissioner. Some years 
later, he tried to get Rozelle’s neck, and it required the dispatch 
of a committee of owners, headed by oil magnate Leon Hess of 
the New York Jets, to keep the peace. 

Once Rosenbloom explained to me why Arthur Modell of 
the Cleveland Browns was a model owner: “Good for the game, 
good for the league. Bright, young, energetic. He did it my way.” 
Weeks later, he and Modell were not speaking, and Rosenbloom 
denounced him as one who had grown too big for his britches. 
Why the change? An argument between the two over an assis- 
tant coach. 

Before Rosenbloom died, he had, at one time or another, 
fought with virtually every owner in the league. It almost seemed 
as though his constitution demanded battle—yet, curiously, at 
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the time of his death he was more at peace with them (and with 
himself) than at any time in the twenty-five years I had known 
him. The basic reason was clear: Under his ministrations and 
league rules, the removal of the Rams from Los Angeles to Ana- 
heim was assured. As part and parcel of the deal, Rosenbloom 
would reap one of the lushest harvests in the history of sports 
and, cunningly, he had done it the Rosenbloom way. In his view, 
he had played the role of “The Godfather,” a role he cherished, a 
higher figure who stayed behind the scenes but who, in fact, con- 
stituted a form of invisible government over the league. 

The other owners knew the chain of problems that would be 
created by the Rams’ removal: the outcry from Los Angeles, the 
possibility of legal action, and the consequent desire of another 
owner to fill the vacancy in L.A. But no matter. Rosenbloom had 
achieved his purpose. 

I thought of all this on that April day in 1979 as I sat in the 
garden of his estate on Bellagio Drive in Bel Air, waiting for the 
funeral services to begin. Six hundred people were there, includ- 
ing a roll call of Hollywood greats, some of whom may actually 
have met the deceased. In life, Rosenbloom had relished the part 
of social lion, his tennis court a mecca for nearly everybody who 
was anybody. Now, as I looked around, there were Cary Grant, 
Jimmy Stewart, Greer Garson, Warren Beatty, Diane Keaton, 
Ricardo Montalban, and scores of others. The funeral service was 
not exactly ... well, funereal. In questionable taste, it was con- 
ducted as a celebration, presided over by comedian Jonathan 
Winters, who used the occasion to draw upon many of his re- 
jected routines of the past. 

Winters stood there at the lectern, an incongruous, almost 
grotesque figure garbed in what might have been called his gar- 
dening suit. He wore a pair of brown, baggy, disheveled pants; a 
soiled, wrinkled, red turtleneck sweater; and a brown, stained 
sport jacket with leather patches on the elbows. Otherwise, he 
was the soul of physical dignity. 

Winters told jokes at which the audience uneasily laughed, 
brought on a couple of Carroll’s favorite singers and a guitar 
player, and called upon a mix of Rosenbloom’s friends to 
speak—as though it were a roast and toast. 

My wife, Emmy, and Sonny Werblin, once of the New York 
Jets and the New Jersey Meadowlands, then the chief operating 
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officer of Madison Square Garden, were beside me. And beside 
themselves. We had arrived at 2:30 P.M., a half hour early. Some- 
where a band was playing, festively, “Everything’s Coming Up 
Roses.” As we entered the house, I was corraled by Don Kloster- 
man, the Rams’ general manager, and Irv Cowan, a longtime 
friend of Rosenbloom’s who ran the Diplomat Hotel in Holly- 
wood, Florida. “You've got a choice,” they said. “You can either 
be the emcee or make the final speech.” 

I was flabbergasted on at least two counts: First, I had no idea 
I was expected to speak; and second, I had never heard of a mas- 
ter of ceremonies in the conduct of a funeral service. I expressed 
both of my misgivings, said it was inappropriate for me to be in- 
volved, and made the obvious point that Pete Rozelle should be 
the key speaker. I was told that Pete had been asked but had re- 
fused. I went to Pete, and he held firm. Rosenbloom was dead 
now. One sensed that Rozelle harbored old wounds, and there 
was no longer a political need to court a difficult man. I thought 
that attitude was beneath him, but in fairness to Pete, he also felt 
that the tenor of the occasion was unseemly. For that and lesser 
reasons, he would not participate. I went to Klosterman and 
Cowan and said I would deliver the final eulogy. 

Emmy and Sonny found their seats, along with Jack Kent 
Cooke, the principal owner of the Washington Redskins. Cooke 
had been Rosenbloom’s neighbor in Bel Air. He also had been 
the father-in-law of Carrie Rozelle, Pete’s second wife. The two 
men had strong feelings about each other—not warm and 
friendly, one can be sure. 

Three o’clock came and went, but Georgia, the deceased 
owner's oft-married second wife, had not appeared. Then three- 
thirty. Now three forty-five. Some guests had to leave, among 
them a sheepish Jack Kent Cooke. Cooke had to meet with his 
attorneys, and those of Dr. Jerry Buss, to close the sale that day of 
his Los Angeles interests: the Forum, the Lakers, the Kings. As 
he tried to make an inconspicuous exit, head down as he climbed 
the terrace steps, he bumped into the widow of Rosenbloom, 
who was coming the other way. 

It was three fifty-five. Now, nearly an hour late, the program 
could begin. Only later did I learn that Georgia, who fancies her- 
self a vocalist, had wanted to sing but had been talked out of it. 

One has to try to understand Georgia. She will be a blond 
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fight for acceptance—in the social orbit as Rosenbloom’s wife, 
and as his widow and inheritor of his team. She had a modest 
career in television as a weather girl, talk-show hostess, and occa- 
sional member of the Dave Garroway cast on the early Today 
show. Rosenbloom married Georgia in 1966, after a nine-year 
courtship that produced two children. Those who resented her, 
for reasons real or imagined, found her an easy target. 

So Georgia would not let her husband slip quietly into the 
dark. There was music and there was comedy, some of it inten- 
tional. Oakland’s Al Davis spoke, and seriously, as did Modell. 
Despite the ups and downs both had known with Rosenbloom, 
neither was disposed to treat this occasion with less than the deep 
respect they honestly felt for this mercurial figure. 

Finally I spoke. I looked at Georgia and told her I understood 
how she felt—she wanted his friends to celebrate Carroll’s life, 
not mourn his death—but I had known Carroll Rosenbloom too 
long and too well. I then detailed much of the things written 
here, about his battles with the other owners and the beguiling 
charm that healed most of those wounds. 

I closed by quoting Lord Byron’s Apostrophe to the Ocean: 

“... Roll on thou deep and dark blue ocean .. .” 

And so the ocean took him. 

So bewildering was that scene, I am unable to this day to 
judge it unemotionally. I am not entirely comfortable with hav- 
ing been a party to it, but Wellington Mara of the Giants, who 
cannot be characterized as a friend of mine, and Ethel Kennedy, 
whose courage I admire, both thanked me for lending some dig- 
nity to the proceedings. 

Mercifully, the strange day was over—or so I thought. Many 
of us repaired to the upper level from the garden, where there is a 
patio adjacent to the pool. On one side, under a canopy, a long 
table filled with food had been laid out for the guests. Suddenly, 
from under a clump of bushes right next to that table, we heard 
ghastly sounds: a dog growling fiercely; the sobbing and moaning 
of a man. It was the Rosenbloom’s houseman fighting with a 
huge German shepherd, an animal that had been notably trou- 
blesome in the neighborhood for some time. We stood there 
horrified as suddenly the poor man escaped and fled into the 
house, wailing, his right hand bloody from the bites of the dog, 
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who scurried through bushes and around trees into the abutting 
property. 

Emmy and I were standing with Leonard Tose, the Philadel- 
phia Eagles’ owner, and his lady. We agreed that the entire af- 
ternoon had been an excursion into unreality. We wanted to 
leave as quickly as possible but felt bound to find Sonny Werblin 
and take him with us. 

Just then, the Minnesota Vikings’ owner, Max Winter, 
charged up to me and blurted: “Howard, you cost me my new 
domed stadium! I hope to hell you're satisfied.”’ Tose stood there 
transfixed. “Not now, Max,” he said with a hiss. “Not here.” 

I knew what Winter meant. A few weeks earlier, I had been 
in the Twin Cities with a group of ABC personalities to welcome 
a new station afhliate into the network lineup. The Vikings were 
seeking a covered stadium in downtown Minneapolis, utilizing 
public funds. They threatened to move if the voters denied them. 
Where to? Los Angeles. That great city would welcome them 
because of the Rams’ impending move to Anaheim. 

While in Minneapolis, I was interviewed on this matter and 
had suggested that the order of urban priorities, in this day and 
age, argued against the public expenditures for a domed stadium. 
This was what had angered Max Winter. 

I told Max to cool down—I like him personally—and assured 
him that the power of the Sports Syndrome would work in his 
favor. And, I added, this was no place to bring up the matter. 
Shortly thereafter, by the way, Winter’s domed stadium was ap- 
proved. Today, we are even better friends. One of the hardest 
lessons in sports is not to take seriously what anyone says in 
anger. 

Forgetting about Werblin, Emmy and I and Tose decided to 
flee that zoo as quickly as possible. We drove to the Beverly Wil- 
shire Hotel and tried to drown the whole depressing affair in 
martinis. They didn’t help. I could still clearly see Rosenbloom 
in my mind’s eye. Impeccable as always, half smiling and causing 
me to wonder if, in fact, he hadn’t overseen the events of the day 
with a sardonic amusement. He always believed that without his 
presence to run things, chaos was inevitable. In his lifetime, there 
had been four things he loved: money; power; Georgia; and his 
players, for whom he’d do anything. Unquestionably, he was the 
most generous, supportive owner in my years in sports. 
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As for Georgia, the best evidence of Carroll’s devotion lay in 
the disposition of his estate. Shortly before his death, he had exe- 
cuted a codicil to his will that gave her nearly everything, includ- 
ing the Rams. Only 5 percent of the club went to Steve, his son 
by his first marriage, who had grown up on football in the Colts’ 
and Rams’ front offices. 

The decision may have been dictated in part by tax considera- 
tions—there is a 50 percent widow’s exemption in California. 
But Rosenbloom had to know, I reasoned, that Georgia and 
Steve would never get along. After all, Rosenbloom well knew 
that Georgia disliked Steve’s wife, Renee, and the feeling was 
mutual. It was Renee whose tart description summed up what 
many had felt about her father-in-law’s last rites: “It was the only 
funeral I ever saw that could have played eight weeks in Las 
Vegas.” 

Georgia soon fired her stepson, Steve, who went to New Or- 
leans and lasted less than a year as general manager. She nego- 
tiated a large New York bank loan to buy out the club’s shares 
held by Steve and the other Rosenbloom children. One by one, 
she purged the franchise of people hired by or loyal to her hus- 
band. If turbulence had been Rosenbloom’s mission in life, 
Georgia carried on his work. 

It is an endless and fascinating study of the he-she relation- 
ship, against a football backdrop. Georgia has reestablished the 
reputation she wanted so long to avoid, or live down, that of the 
flashy and irrepressible blonde. She is the only owner in pro foot- 
ball who has been photographed kissing Bert Jones, or attempt- 
ing a place-kick for a national sports magazine. Those who had 
known the Rosenblooms socially were not entirely prepared for 
the change in Georgia, because Rosenbloom kept her subdued, 
almost demure. While he lived, the Rams’ ofhces were off limits 
to her. 

Ironically, in Georgia’s first season as leader of the team, the 
Rams managed to make the Super Bowl, an achievement that 
had long eluded her husband for all his scheming and mischief. 
Several months later, on July 21, 1980, Georgia Rosenbloom 
married her lyricist, Dominic Frontiere. According to news re- 
ports, the marriage was her eighth, and around Los Angeles, 
bumper stickers bore the message, “Honk if you’ve been married 
to Georgia.” 
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And so the Rams played their first season in Anaheim under 
a woman named Frontiere, not a man named Rosenbloom, and 
since then the team’s fortunes have deteriorated and she has be- 
come easy prey for football critics and gossip columnists. Some of 
the thinking has grown twisted, but even Steve Rosenbloom is 
compelled to give her credit on one point: “There was no com- 
petition between us for the favor of my father. That’s crap. My 
father and I had a close and loving relationship, made more so by 
our working together. Georgia made him happy for twenty years, 
and I don’t forget that.” 

Because everyone knew C.R. was a terrific swimmer and, on 
the face of it, would not have been foolhardy enough to risk his 
life, rumors began to circulate that indeed Rosenbloom was the 
victim of a foul act. Such an act, some whispered maliciously, 
was engineered by Georgia, the inheritor of her husband’s for- 
tune. Others focused on Rosenbloom’s fondness for the heavy 
wager and theorized about alleged debts to the mob. 

PBS, in an ugly documentary, took these rumors and gave 
them a whole new life. It was a distasteful stew of innuendo and 
disputed testimony: a witness who warned Carroll of the wa- 
ters roughness; another who saw a “murky shadow” below the 
surface, presumably an underwater diver in a wet suit bent on 
murder. 

To this day, no one, including the state authorities of Florida 
and California, has been able to uncover any real evidence that 
Rosenbloom indeed was murdered. 

Interestingly, and sadly, sinister little jokes have been made 
in the inner chambers of the National Football League. 

Carroll Rosenbloom did not live to see the Rams’ relocation 
in Anaheim, nor the invasion of the Raiders, resulting in no less 
than eight lawsuits and a widening, nearly hysterical resentment 
between two great cities in the same state. 

If chaos was Carroll Rosenbloom’s legacy, I can’t help feeling 
that he would have enjoyed it—most of it, anyway. 

So, in the passage of one decade, I had been witness to two 
services, Lombardi’s and Rosenbloom’s, two vastly different me- 
morials with vastly different values—moral, ethical, and spiritual. 
Lombardi’s values dominated the NFL at the start of the decade, 
Rosenbloom’s at the end, and the decline of the NFL could be 
seen in power, greed, arrogance, complacency, and disregard for 
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the public. Money, from whatever source, had taken over the 
league. The old heroes were becoming memories, the games 
would become a stereotype, the athletes curiously faceless, and 
the public would grow to miss the spirit, the fervor of the com- 
petition it had loved and thrilled to. There would be a growing 
public indifference, and you will learn why in succeeding chap- 
ters. 

On the day of Rosenbloom’s service—that final, dreadful 
day—the last unseen-to detail was who would carry his ashes 
back to Baltimore, the city where he had made his name. The 
family asked a Baltimorean, an old friend named Sig Hyman, to 
do it. Rosenbloom had paved the way for Hyman to establish and 
administer the NFL pension fund, a move that placed the secu- 
rity of the players in able hands and made Hyman a rich man. 

Hyman could not bring himself to take the ashes with him. 

I don’t know who did. 

I do know that as we all left, each of us was given a three-by- 
five glossy of Carroll holding up a tennis cup that he had pre- 
sumably won somewhere. It was the last straw. 


2 


The Low 
Road to Anaheim 





Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive! 


—Sir Walter Scott, Marmion 


There was a day when I stood in the office of Max Winter, 
the owner of the Minnesota Vikings, at the Vikings’ plush new 
training complex on the outskirts of Minneapolis. Winter 
pointed to the wall behind his desk, a wall filled with many pic- 
tures. One was of Carroll Rosenbloom. And he shook his finger 
at Rosenbloom, saying, “That’s the man who’s responsible for 
all of our troubles!” 

“Its not that simple, Max,” I said. “It all began with Walter 
O’Malley, and the torch was passed to Wellington Mara. But I 
will say this: Nobody put more forces in motion—legally, 
morally, ethically, economically, and politically—more quickly 
than Carroll did when he took the low road to Anaheim.” 

We were talking, of course, about franchise removals, and I 
was expressing my views about the way O’Malley had moved the 
Dodgers from Brooklyn to Los Angeles and Mara had moved 
the football Giants from New York to New Jersey. 

Major league baseball had its last franchise removal in 1971. 
In the years that followed, however, the National Football 
League had several teams that skipped from one location to an- 
other, creating a bewildering maze of intertwining issues and 
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personalities—and turning the league itself into a Byzantine 
empire of political intrigue, corporate skulduggery, and legal 
manipulations. 

The public may think the games are sacred—but in reality, 
they are merely a cloak behind which the sports operators can 
masquerade. 


In the flow of time that has elapsed since the day of the Ro- 
senbloom funeral, I have thought often about Carroll and about 
my friendship with him. As I attempted to get a grip on the 
complex, behind-closed-doors machinations of the NFL, I 
couldn’t help but harken back to a day in May 1978, not quite a 
year before Rosenbloom’s death. It was then that I received a call 
from the owner of the Rams. 

I was in Los Angeles on assignment. He asked if I could pop 
over to his house; there was something important he needed to 
discuss with me. I sensed instantly that it was about the removal 
of the Rams to Anaheim, the city that was built by a mouse 
named Mickey. 

Rosenbloom was waiting for me by the pool in a lounge 
chair, the perfect advertisement for the town and country gentle- 
man—custom-made gray silk, open-necked sport shirt; tailored 
blue gabardine slacks carefully hugging the hips; and gray suede 
loafers over bare feet. 

He got right to the point: “What position would you take, on 
the air, if I were to move the team to Anaheim?” 

I had no reason to hesitate. “You know my position, Carroll. 
At least three times I have testified before congressional commit- 
tees on sports franchise removals. Since sports has always 
adopted the posture before the Congress that it is a unique busi- 
ness, quasipublic in nature, and has gotten special purpose legis- 
lation enacted as a result” —e.g., the pooling of NFL television 
monies; freeing the pro football merger from the antitrust laws— 
“the only legitimate ground for removal is economic distress. 
You can’t establish that, Carroll.” 
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Rosenbloom listened patiently, a thin smile on his lips. He 
was a good listener. “But O’Malley couldn’t prove economic dis- 
tress when he left Brooklyn,” he said. “And Mara couldn’t prove 
it when he left New York.” 

“You're right,” I replied. “But what they did was a moral and 
ethical disgrace. Carpetbagging franchises have become the 
trademark of professional sports. You guys’’—my voice was rising 
now—‘‘cloak yourselves in the guise of public servants, and then 
you abruptly desert for the next land grab. It’s a Cimarron opera- 
tion; open a territory, take the land. The hell with the public you 
leave behind, and the hell with the ripple effect upon the city 
you ve left behind.” 

Carroll’s smile grew wider. His eyes began to glow. 

“Yet you all get away with it,” I went on. “The game is sacro- 
sanct. It is all that matters. And sport is the necessary refuge from 
life, a haven where truth is not welcome nor wanted. It’s what 
the public has been taught from the beginning. I’m sick 
of it. 

“This is exactly why I urged the establishment of a Federal 
Sports Commission. The public has to be protected despite itself. 
I think any attempt to move a franchise should be subject to that 
commission's approval, said approval not to be unreasonably 
withheld ... as we say at law.” 

Rosenbloom cocked his head and looked at me with open 
amusement. Obviously he had expected me to say everything I 
had said. “What about legality?” he asked. “Can they stop me?” 

“Call Ed Hookstratten,” I snapped. “‘He’s your lawyer.” 

What Rosenbloom was doing was trying me on for media 
size. There is little doubt in my mind that he felt he had every- 
thing else under control, professionally and legally. 

For one thing, Rosenbloom was sure he could coax and cajole 
his fellow owners into approving his move to Anaheim. And as a 
matter of law, he was well aware how the city of Los Angeles had 
itself lured other teams from other cities, and by Rosenbloom’s 
own precepts, it couldn’t go into a court of equity to stop him. 

I had known Rosenbloom since the 1950s, but only in 1970, 
with the advent of Monday Night Football, did we become close. 
Well, not really close. One could never be sure about Rosen- 
bloom. But we saw each other often. 

Socially, he was a delight to be with, but his wit could be 
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roguish. An incorrigible gossip, he would casually drop delicious 
morsels of inside information about almost anybody in the 
league. Then he would sit back, chuckle maliciously, and feast 
upon the reaction among his listeners. 

I suffered the same swings in our relationship as everyone 
else. Once, Emmy and I had just arrived in Los Angeles after a 
Monday night game in Chicago. During the telecast, I had re- 
marked that Jim Finks, then the Chicago Bears’ general manager, 
had been instrumental in forging the Minnesota powerhouse 
teams and, indeed, might well be the best at his job in the game. 

As we entered our suite in the Beverly Wilshire Hotel, the 
phone was ringing. It was Doug Krikorian of the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner, asking me to comment on Rosenbloom’s re- 
marks about me. I didn’t know what the hell he was talking 
about. He read me a series of quotes from his article that day, in 
which Rosenbloom denounced me as an egomaniac who thought 
he was running the league. Anyone who knew football, he was 
quoted as saying, knew that his general manager, Don Kloster- 
man, was the best in the business. 

Immediately, I understood. Rosenbloom thought of himself 
as his own general manager. He had taken my comments as a 
slap at himself. 

Emmy was furious and vowed that she would never speak to 
Rosenbloom again. By coincidence, we had been invited to a 
dinner party the next week at the home of Pete Rozelle, in Harri- 
son, New York. The Rams would be in town to play the Jets, and 
the Cowboys were coming in to meet the Giants. The Rosen- 
blooms and the Tex Schramms (Tex Schramm was president of 
the Cowboys) would attend. Emmy swore that we would not go. 
Then Rozelle sent word that Carroll wanted to offer a personal 
apology at the dinner. It would have been graceless not to accept. 
So we went. 

Rosenbloom was seated next to Emmy. Butter wouldn't melt 
in his mouth as he greeted her. Georgia sat next to me. As drinks 
were served, he tapped a glass, stood up, and apologized to both 
of us. “A moment of hotheadedness,” he said. Then he sat down, 
patted Emmy on the hand, and said, purring, “‘I’m really sorry, 
baby. You know me....” 

Emmy looked at him coolly and said, “Yes, I do, Carroll, and 
I know you meant every word you said!” 
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So the conversation at poolside, I knew, was a typical Ro- 
senbloom production—a masquerade. Long before he ever 
called, his mind was closed, the plans laid. The Rams would 
move to Anaheim. 

On July 25, 1978, the Rams held a press conference to an- 
nounce their owner’s intentions. 

“Is this decision final?” Rosenbloom was asked. 

“Nothing is ever final until it is done,” he replied. “I have 
learned that much in business.” 

Translation: The decision was final. 

Rosenbloom made it clear that Anaheim was just down the 
road from Los Angeles—forty-five minutes on the freeway. And 
echoing the words of Mara when he transplanted his Giants from 
Yankee Stadium to the Meadowlands, Rosenbloom emphasized 
that the move was for the benefit of the fans. 

“It is a better facility than the Los Angeles Coliseum,” he 
said. “The fans will have better viewing angles for the games and 
much more comfort than the Coliseum offers.”’ 

There were some things that Rosenbloom did not emphasize 
at that press conference. One, that he was to receive ninety-five 
acres adjacent to Anaheim Stadium, choice land that would be 
commercially developed by a realty group—in which Rosen- 
bloom was a principal. And two, that the city of Anaheim would 
enclose the stadium in bowl fashion, enlarging seating capacity to 
seventy-six thousand. A third omission concerned the building of 
some 110 season loges, the gross proceeds from the sale of which 
would be apportioned 70 percent to Rosenbloom, 30 percent to 
Anaheim. You stand back to admire the artistry of the magician’s 
sleight of hand. Anaheim would build the season loges but would 
be repaid by 30 percent gross proceeds from the sale thereof. 

The Rams and their owner would realize over $2 million a 
year from this source, and the beauty of it was that such monies 
do not have to be shared with the visiting teams. After the home 
team takes 15 percent off the top for rent, it keeps 60 percent of 
the attendance gross, the visiting team 40 percent, but this ap- 
plies only to the gate. Season loge revenues are a pure bonanza, 
based on the theory that the home team contributes to the capi- 
tal improvement of the stadium in the construction of season 
loges and is therefore entitled to the proceeds. Obviously, more 
theory than fact. 
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The Rams were prepared to desert Los Angeles, a city that 
had given them its passionate support since 1946, and there was 
nothing anybody could do about it. Irony had reared its ugly 
head. This was the city that had invented the sports franchise 
rip-off and patented the land grab, and now it was time for Los 
Angeles to pay the price. 

When the Dodgers made the western trek, they were the 
most profitable franchise in the National League—and the most 
colorful and traditional. But how could the late Walter O’ Malley 
resist? Los Angeles offered him 295 acres in the Chavez Ravine 
section of the city. This was choice land. How choice is evi- 
denced in the stark fact that it is a shorter distance from the 
beautiful new Bonaventure Hotel in downtown L.A. to Dodger 
Stadium than it is from Times Square in New York City to Cen- 
tral Park. 

The hell with what it costs the L.A. taxpayers! The taxpayers 
wouldn’t know or care. The hell with tenants who would be dis- 
possessed so the land could become available for the construction 
of a ball park. River City was going to have a band! Los Angeles 
would be big league! They would get the Dodgers! They would 
get the games! And the hell with Brooklyn! 

O’Malley got away with it. How could he be stopped? He 
patiently explained that this was a free-enterprise country and, 
therefore, he had a right to move his business anywhere he 
wanted. 

This is true, except for one thing. O’Malley himself had tes- 
tified before the Congress that sport was a unique business, 
“tinged with and affected by the public interest.” It was on this 
basis that baseball’s odious reserve system had been exempted 
from the antitrust laws for so long (the reserve system in baseball 
bound a player in perpetuity to whatever team held his contract, 
with or without his consent). 

Thus it was with consummate hypocrisy that O’Malley es- 
tablished the precedent for the land grab as the motivation for 
franchise removal. He could not have done it without the aid and 
support of the city of Los Angeles. 

Carroll Rosenbloom was intimately familiar with the O’Mal- 
ley story and adopted it as his model. In fairness to him, origi- 
nally he had not wanted to leave Los Angeles. He had sought an 
$8 million to $9 million package from the Memorial Coliseum 
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Commission to include the enclosure of the stadium, the renova- 
tion and modernization of the facilities and concessions and, fi- 
nally, the creation of season loges, the revenues from which 
would help pay off the construction costs. The one other item 
that Rosenbloom felt the Rams must have was a practice facility, 
conveniently located, either adjacent to the Coliseum or in a 
city-owned park across the street from the Rams’ executive of- 
fices on Pico Boulevard. Both the Coliseum Commission and the 
city of Los Angeles said “no’’—and “no” was not a word Ro- 
senbloom liked to hear. 

But he had one more idea: Dodger Stadium. He went to see 
O’ Malley, who would not lease the facility. Rosenbloom then of- 
fered him $75 million for the Dodgers and deluded himself into 
believing O’Malley would accept. O’Malley never had any such 
intention. 

Spurned by O'Malley, Rosenbloom decided to play his 
trump card: Anaheim. Even though his lease with the Coliseum 
Commission would soon expire, he had to wonder about the pos- 
sibility of a suit. Could the city take him to court and prevent 
him from leaving Los Angeles? Not likely, and Rosenbloom 
knew it. Los Angeles was a city hoist on its own petard: The 
record shows it had lured the Rams from Cleveland, the Lakers 
from Minneapolis, and the Dodgers from Brooklyn. By being 
party to these episodes, it was imprisoned by its own past mis- 
conduct. At law, Rosenbloom had stare decisis on his side—the 
law of precedents. 

In my mind, Rosenbloom knew something else. The city’s 
one direct recourse was to go into a court of equity for a re- 
straining order to estop the Rams from removing. Equity courts 
exist where there is no adequate remedy at common law. But the 
fundamental precept of the law of equity is that he who would go 
into a court of equity must have clean hands. L.A.’s municipal 
hands were dirty, having seduced other teams away from other 
cities. 

Thus, on strictly legal grounds, Rosenbloom felt secure. As 
for his fellow owners, how could they possibly stop him? Just sev- 
eral years earlier, they had allowed the Giants to abandon Yankee 
Stadium and settle in the Meadowlands complex in East Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey—a relocation to another state! 

This was accomplished, very neatly, within the framework of 
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league bylaws, under a provision commonly called the seventy- 
five-mile rule. For all practical purposes, the league had no prob- 
lems with a team moving within seventy-five miles of its present 
location. “Suburban relocation” is what the NFL calls it. And 
since Anaheim is well within seventy-five miles of Los Angeles, 
then Rosenbloom had nothing to worry about. 

Wrong! 

There was a hook in the rule, and Rosenbloom was deter- 
mined not to hang on it. Publicly, he had already announced his 
intention to relocate, and nobody was going to stop him. Cer- 
tainly not his colleagues. Through the years, he had collected and 
stored in the recesses of his brain enough damaging information 
to threaten or ruin men much mightier than his fellow owners. 
They were simply no match for this Machiavellian schemer, and 
he would have to be placated. 

In taking the low road to Anaheim, however, Rosenbloom 
triggered a series of actions that would plunge into turmoil the 
structure of the National Footbal] League—particularly those ac- 
tions taken by a renegade named Al Davis. 


3 
Al Davis: I Love L.A. 





Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep a-nights. 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look. 

He thinks too much. Such men are dangerous. 


—William Shakespeare, Julius Caesar 


The mavericks of sport are my kind of people. They always 
have been. Maybe it’s because I’m a maverick myself, or maybe 
its because they simply make for better stories. Through the 
years, they have included the likes of Jackie Robinson and Leo 
Durocher, Pancho Gonzales and Bobby Layne, Muhammad Ali 
and Joe Willie Namath, George Steinbrenner and John 
McEnroe. 

And, of course, Al Davis, managing general partner of the 
Los Angeles Raiders. Yond Cassius! 

Possessed of a brilliant organizational mind, Davis turned 
the Raiders into the winningest team in professional sports, first 
in Oakland, then in Los Angeles. And he’s done this while 
maintaining an adversarial relationship with the rest of the 
NFL, including the commissioner’s office. 

Dressed in silver and black, the Raiders strike fear in the 
hearts of their opponents by fielding a weird assortment of odd- 
balls and renegades, and their mystique is symbolized by their 
insignia—a man in a helmet, wearing an eyepatch, with crossed 
swords behind him. It’s a mystique that Davis relishes. 

Davis likes to play a little game with his companions in an 
effort to size them up. Of the following—love, power, glory, 
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achievement, money—which is most important to you? he will 
ask. Davis himself never hesitates; he chooses power. Power to 
make his own rules. Power to control his own destiny. 

So when Davis defied the NFL and moved his Raiders from 
Oakland to Los Angeles, it seemed totally in character. 

As a matter of law, there was never any doubt in my mind 
that Davis would win his own notorious antitrust suit against the 
NFL, and I predicted his victory on the record. Morally, that 
was another matter. I told him so, and I said so on the air. None- 
theless, we have continued to enjoy a long and cordial relation- 
ship, and it’s a measure of the man that he never let my 
questioning and my criticism interfere with our friendship. 

My position on the Raiders’ move was clear. A team like the 
Raiders isn’t IBM. A team thrives on its fans’ love and devotion, 
as well as their money. And there is something grubby about 
owners of teams jumping rivers, jumping state boundaries, and 
jumping coasts to get a better deal. 

Thinking people must find answers to perplexing questions 
that simply won’t go away. What is the responsibility of a sports 
franchise to a city? Should the law step in? What about the fans 
and their rights? Do they even know what their rights are? And 
if they don’t, then whose fault is it? 


Political intrigue and greed and defiance of the public inter- 
est—just a few of the things I associate with a never fully dis- 
closed gathering of NFL owners in Chicago on October 4 and 5, 
1978. 


That meeting was prompted by two basic motivations: 


l. To establish a league defense against an antitrust suit 
that had recently been filed by the Los Angeles Memorial 
Coliseum Commission. 

2. To grease the wheels for Carroll Rosenbloom’s re- 
moval from Los Angeles to Anaheim. 


Knowing it couldn’t stop Rosenbloom from moving, the Col- 
iseum Commission had hoped at least to get a sympathetic hear- 
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ing from NFL commissioner Pete Rozelle. What it wanted was 
an expansion franchise. No way, Rozelle said. The territory was 
much too valuable, and he seemed determined to hold on to it 
until he could auction it off for a king’s ransom and fill the NFL’s 
coffers to overflowing. 

And neither was the Coliseum Commission going to get an 
existing NFL franchise, a practically impossible dream because 
of the league’s so-called seventy-five mile rule. That rule 
prompted the Coliseum Commission’s antitrust suit, just as it 
had the extraordinary meeting in Chicago. 

Follow carefully, because this is really what sports is all about 
in America. 

To sanitize Rosenbloom’s relocation, the owners had to 
change the seventy-five mile rule, in actuality a bylaw of the NFL 
constitution, Section 4.3, under Article IV, “Territorial Rights,” 
which said in part: 


... Any transfer of an existing franchise to a location 
within the home territory of any other club shall only be ef- 
fective if approved by unanimous vote; any other transfer 
shall only be effective if approved by the affirmative vote of 
not less than three-fourths, or 20, whichever is greater, of 
the member clubs of the league. 


Historically, the NFL has never had any real problems with 
an owner who wanted to move his team within seventy-five miles 
of its present location. But according to Section 4.3, if that move 
impinges on the home territory of another team, he would need 
unanimous approval. 

Guess what? Rosenbloom’s relocation in Anaheim consti- 
tuted an invasion of San Diego’s territory. 

Even a man as powerful as Rosenbloom can’t always assure 
himself of the unanimous approval of his peers. And if he were 
denied it, he just might move anyway, and damn the NFL! Now, 
three-fourths approval, that was something Rosenbloom could 
live with—and most assuredly obtain. 

As for the league, here was an opportunity to avoid a poten- 
tial battle with this willful, headstrong owner and preserve its 
image. 

What about the Coliseum Commission’s antitrust suit? The 
Coliseum Commission knew that, for all practical purposes, the 
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Rams were gone, that the owners would knuckle under to Ro- 
senbloom’s demands. And to get an existing NFL franchise 
somewhere down the road, it would need the unanimous ap- 
proval of the owners. 

Why? Because with the Rams in Anaheim, a franchise 
brought into Los Angeles would impinge on Rosenbloom’s new 
home territory! 

On the advice of their attorneys, every owner in the league 
was well aware that a unanimous-approva] rule was per se a viola- 
tion of this country’s antitrust laws. That’s because any one 
owner could arbitrarily and capriciously deny another owner 
from pursuing a valid attempt to move. By changing the rule, 
they figured, not only can we help Rosenbloom to move, but we 
can also protect ourselves in case the Coliseum Commission 
manages to get us into a court of law. 

Around the table where these men had assembled to rear- 
range their universe, several owners and their attorneys commit- 
ted fragments of their thoughts to paper, scribbling notes for 
future reference. Some of those notes were unguarded, revela- 
tory, potentially damaging; in their stark economy, they reveal 
sophisticated men who are at times surprised by their own capac- 
ity to ignore the law, logic, and even their own self-interests. 

In attendance was Bob Schulman, an attorney for the Wash- 
ington Redskins. A partner in Edward Bennett Williams’ law 
firm, he has a brilliant and tenacious mind and is a mover and 
shaker in tax law. From reading Schulman’s notes of that Octo- 
ber meeting, one gains a sense of the conflicting currents: 


Coliseum suit vs NFL against unanimous consent to 
move into franchise area—allege violation S1, S2 Sherman 
Act—No defense for such a suit [emphasis mine] 


Rozelle feels strong—3/4 would be less offensive than 
unanimous vote. 
Coliseum wants to knock out territorial exclusivity. 


C. R. Proposal: 

Definition of home territory—population, geographical, 
area, stadium suitability, economy, travel, demographics, 
TV market, coverage, owners qualification. 
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Davis said Oakland lease is up. 

His attys say even 3/4ths vote can’t be defended. Sup- 
pose anyone who wanted, could move with no votpe—NFL 
would not approve. 

Argues 21 votes is too much & would still lose the law- 
suit— 

Irsay flatly opposes going to 3/4th vote—believes some 
owners could get 3/4 vote but other owners (like Irsay) 
could not—wants to hear from his own attys. 


Alternatives 

(1) fight lawsuit 

(2) concede 3/4 voluntarily 

(3) negotiate with Coliseum 

(4) move another team to L.A. 

(5) grant a new expansion franchise to L.A. 


Robbie thinks L.A. will keep pressure on, even if NFL 
goes to 3/4 vote—& until L.A. gets another franchise— 
either keep Rams in L.A. or move another franchise to L.A. 


The next morning, on October 5, the owners held another ex- 
ecutive session, starting at nine forty-five. Schulman’s notes pro- 
vide a telegraphic account of the preceedings: 


21 out of 28 votes, instead of 20, to approve move—Al 
Davis on record as not accepting any right to approval of a 
move 

Al Davis reserves rights— 

27 yes, 1 pass 

Rozelle states flatly everyone has right to upset new by- 
law 

acknowledges we all have the same rights as Oakland 
has—at specific request of San Diego and Washington 


L.A. to move to Anaheim subject to satisfaction of ar- 
rangements with Anaheim. Approved 26, 2 absent. 


Okay, let’s examine exactly what Schulman’s notes reveal 
about the meeting. Seeking to blunt the Coliseum Commission’s 
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case—and simultaneously solve the Rosenbloom problem—Ro- 
zelle and his attorneys reasoned that a three-fourths approval for 
one team to move into another team’s territory was less offensive 
than a unanimous vote, but at least three owners disagreed. 

Joe Robbie of Miami wanted Los Angeles to have a team. He 
was fearful that the Coliseum Commission would go all the way 
with its antitrust suit—and unsure of what might happen in a 
court of law. 

Al Davis of Oakland argued that three-fourths approval was 
still too high—and predicted the NFL would lose the suit. 

It was Baltimore’s Robert Irsay, however, who was most ex- 
pressive, noting that some owners were less popular than 
others—and perhaps those owners couldn't even get three- 
fourths approval. Without saying it directly, Irsay’s words, like 
Davis's, got right to the heart of the matter: Even with three- 
fourths approval, Section 4.3 might still be interpreted as being 
arbitrary and capricious—and thus violative of antitrust laws. 

The next day’s notes reveal that Section 4.3 is changed from 
unanimous to three-fourths approval—and Rosenbloom has his 
colleagues’ blessings to settle in Anaheim. But even more note- 
worthy is Davis’s posture: He abstained, saying that the Raiders 
reserved their rights. 

At this point, according to one insider, the voting “degen- 
erated into a comedy of errors.” 

Untrusting of Davis, always worried that the Oakland owner 
had a new trick up his sleeve, Gene Klein, then of the San Diego 
Chargers, voted yes—but strenuously insisted that the Chargers 
were reserving the same rights as the Raiders. Schulman also 
voted yes—and said that the Redskins were reserving the same 
rights as the Chargers. 

To assuage any feelings of uncertainty, Rozelle then stated 
flatly that every team has the same rights as the Raiders do. 

This may sound hard to believe, but not a single person in 
that room had any idea exactly what rights they were talking 
about! 

It gets better—or worse, depending on your point of view. 

The vote was 27-0-1, with Davis the lone abstention. Rob- 
bie and Irsay, despite their objections, went along with the 
others. 

Rosenbloom had won. 


Oh, really? 
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There is a clause in the NFL constitution that requires a 
unanimous vote to change the rule. Considering Davis’s absten- 
tion, the vote obviously wasn’t unanimous—and yet Rozelle sim- 
ply went ahead and declared the rule changed to three-fourths 
approval! 

Lamar Hunt of Kansas City seemed dumbfounded by what 
had taken place. In a note handed to one of his aides, he wrote, 
“Don’t ask me how that kind of vote can pass it, but it did.” 

Carroll Rosenbloom had his ticket to ride, but the quasisecret 
meeting in Chicago would haunt the NFL for years to come, for 
it was behind those closed doors that Davis laid the foundation 
for his own great escape. And then there were those scribbled 
notes. Those notes were entered as evidence in the seemingly 
endless courtroom struggles between Davis and the NFL. They 
were, in fact, the most convincing evidence against the NFL in 
the entire case. 

My intention here is not to document the agonizing legal 
maze that accompanied the Raiders’ exodus from Oakland to Los 
Angeles. What interests me is the human dimension of this 
story—how the spirit of countless people is dashed and their loy- 
alty subverted by wealthy owners who skip town to become even 
wealthier, and how the mere threat of franchise removal con- 
tinues to bring great cities to their knees as they scramble to 
mollify owners with new stadiums and other expensive perqui- 
sites and maintain their big-league image. In almost every case, 
it’s the fans who get ripped off. Either they lose their home team 
to another city, or they end up paying additional taxes that keep 
an owner in limousines and Acapulco vacations. 

If you want to know what sports has become in our time, 
then follow this sad and bewildering course of events: 

The Coliseum Commission had filed its antitrust suit on Sep- 
tember 12, 1978, accusing the NFL of impeding its search for a 
team to replace the Rams. Remember, as previously explained, 
the unanimous-consent controversy. The court found that such a 
claim was only hypothetical, and that the Coliseum Commission 
had no basis for its suit until it had a prospective tenant with 
whom the NFL was interfering. 

Enter Al Davis. In late 1979, the Raiders became such a pro- 
spective tenant. Once Davis and the Coliseum Commission 
agreed on terms, the Raiders became part of the lawsuit because 
they, too, were eventually restrained by the NFL. In point of 
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legal fact, the essential battle was between the L.A. Coliseum 
Commission and the NFL, triggered by the evacuation of the 
Rams to Anaheim. But it was Davis who would capture the imag- 
ination of the public and the media, and the simmering feud be- 
tween Rozelle and Davis would boil into an obsession, perhaps 
finding its parallel only in literature—say, Captain Ahab and his 
great white whale. 

It is an unassailable geometric truth that the shortest distance 
between two points is a straight line. On the map, Oakland and 
Los Angeles are 345 miles apart. For the NFL, however, the dis- 
tance represented a journey of several thousand miles, a winding, 
tortuous road through such way stations as Baltimore, Jackson- 
ville, Memphis, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Phoenix; and only 
after these cities came into play did the Oakland Raiders reach 
the L.A. Coliseum. 

The trip began when the Coliseum Commission realized it 
was going to lose the Rams and then was denied an expansion 
franchise by Rozelle. Shortly after its antitrust suit was filed, the 
hunt was on as the Coliseum Commission openly and no- 
toriously courted other franchises in the league. 

The first act of this sordid drama was played out on a Mon- 
day Night Football game in Los Angeles during the 1978 season. 
At one point in the telecast, as an ABC camera panned the 
crowd, I made the on-air observation that, in all likelihood, by 
1981 the Rams would be playing in Anaheim—and there was 
nothing the people of Los Angeles could do about it. They were, 
after all, getting a taste of their own medicine. 

Here’s where William Robertson made his entrance. In its 
efforts to lure another NFL franchise into Los Angeles, the Coli- 
seum Commission had designated Robertson as chief negotiator, 
and he called me after the telecast. He wanted equal time to re- 
spond to my statements about his city’s concupiscence for fun 
and games. 

“I think your remarks were unfair,” he said, “and not really 
relevant.” 

“Not relevant!?” I shot back. “Explain to me your city’s pi- 
racy of the Brooklyn Dodgers and how you enticed O'Malley 
with all that land. And as a result of that piracy, can’t you see 
how Los Angeles set a precedent for Anaheim to give away the 
store to obtain the Rams?” 
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“That happened twenty years ago, Howard, and it doesn’t 
matter anymore.” 

“That’s. terrific! You don’t even intend to give a single 
thought to the harsh realities of the situation, do you? You're 
distressed and your fans are upset, and you want to rectify mat- 
ters by stealing another team from another city and the hell with 
their fans. That really makes a lot of sense.” 

“Why blame me? The NFL won’t give us an expansion fran- 
chise, so I don’t see what other choice I have.” 

Armed with that attitude, Robertson first contacted Colts’ 
owner Robert Irsay in Baltimore. Irsay was publicly disenchanted 
with Baltimore, primarily because of an antiquated stadium and 
the absence of an adequate practice facility. And so he was pre- 
pared to shop around. Like most sports operators, he had no 
compunctions about using a city, any city, for his own purposes. 
Why not Los Angeles? 

Irsay visited Los Angeles to meet with the Coliseum author- 
ities and examine the facility. The visit was trumpeted by a wit- 
ting ally of the Coliseum Commission, the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. In a travesty of journalism, a Herald-Examiner 
sportswriter named Doug Krikorian wrote a story headlined: 
“Twelve Reasons Why the Colts Belong in Los Angeles.” The 
story would have been humorous had it not been so sadly unpro- 
fessional. But during the ensuing weeks, more such stories would 
appear in the same newspaper—stories about why the Miami 
Dolphins belonged in Los Angeles and why the Minnesota Vi- 
kings belonged in Los Angeles. 

Irsay probably knew from the start that he could not get ap- 
proval from the owners to move out of Baltimore. But his was the 
cruelest rip-off of all—getting everything he wanted just by the 
mere threat of leaving. His shopping expedition in other cities 
was cleverly designed to coerce Baltimore into seeing things his 
way. And he succeeded handsomely in this ploy. Once again, I 
became embroiled in the battle. 

During a Monday Night Baseball game in Baltimore, in the 
summer of 1979, I opened the telecast by stating that Baltimore 
was a city under sports siege, noting that the famed Washington 
criminal attorney, Edward Bennett Williams, whose clients 
ranged from Jimmy Hoffa to John Connally, had purchased the 
Orioles. On the Potomac, the newspapers were filled with stories 
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that the Birds might move to Washington. At the same time, I 
pointed out, Irsay had recently visited Jacksonville, and fifty 
thousand people in the Gator Bowl had chanted, “WE WANT 
THE COLTS!” It seemed to me a sickening thing that was hap- 
pening to this city on the rebound. 

You can imagine my feelings when I got the following letter 
from Jake Godbold, the Mayor of Jacksonville, Florida, who 
quite apparently had misunderstood the tenor of my comments: 


Mr. Howard Cosell 

American Broadcasting Company 
1330 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Dear Mr. Cosell: 


You did a great thing for Jacksonville on Monday night 
when you chronicled our glorious night of delirium in the 
Gator Bow] last Wednesday night. 


I believe the citizens of Jacksonville shouted “WE WANT 
THE COLTS” loud enough for the entire world to hear, 
especially those 28 individuals who own teams in the Na- 
tional Football League. We know we may not get the Colts 
to move from Baltimore to Jacksonville, but we also know 
that this city moved itself closer to the big-time and NFL 
football. We know that owners other than Mr. Irsay are 
looking for new homes, and I am not hesitating to move in 
their directions, also. 


I have named a successful local businessman and sports pro- 
moter, Mr. Ted Johnson, to coordinate the entire effort for 
me, working with the Mayor’s office and the Chamber of 
Commerce. We intend to meet Mr. Irsay’s demand of a 
“Bankable commitment” of $8 million a year in ticket sales. 
In fact, we are gearing up now for our sales effort. But even 
before we could begin, Prudential Insurance notified us it 
wanted 1,000 season tickets a year for 10 years. That will be 
announced Sunday and should set off a chain reaction since 
Jacksonville is an insurance and banking center. 


We intend to fix the Gator Bowl up to Mr. Irsay’s standards, 
whether the Colts move here or not, and will probably use 
Cleveland’s stadium as a model. 
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Our people are ready and we are proud that individuals like 
you on the national level recognize what we have accom- 
plished and what we plan to do in the future. 


Amazing, isn’t it? 

But it didn’t stop there. 

Mastering the art of community blackmail, Irsay wrapped his 
beefy arms around Memphis, sending a clear signal to the folks 
back home: If his demands for massive renovations and luxury 
boxes for Memorial Stadium weren't met, then there might be 
the Jacksonville Colts. Or the Memphis Colts. Or the Los An- 
geles Colts. Or the Phoenix Colts. 

He would stop at nothing. 

The result: a new Baltimore offer for $24 million in stadium 
improvements and a short-term lease that left open Irsay’s op- 
tions to leave—which, of course, he did five years later, sneaking 
to Indianapolis in the dead of night. 

At the time, Jacksonville and Memphis—and later Phoe- 
nix—were left hanging in midair. But not Los Angeles. That city 
wanted action. Thus Robertson quickly forgot about Baltimore 
and sought his quarry elsewhere. He took a brief fling at Joe 
Robbie and his Miami Dolphins. 

Robbie is a smart man with a deep political background in 
the Democratic Party and wise in the ways of inner-circle maneu- 
verings. He knew he could not muster the votes to leave Miami, a 
thriving football market, so he made only perfunctory noises 
about moving. Knowing Robbie, it may have been a smoke 
screen for his future efforts to get a stadium on the borderline of 
Dade and Broward counties in Florida. 

Robertson had to know that the Dolphins were a long shot, 
and he didn’t waste much time with Robbie. He who hesitates is 
lost. Like a hawk, Robertson swooped down on Minnesota and 
turned his attention to Vikings’ owner Max Winter, who was an 
embattled man in his home city. Winter wanted a domed sta- 
dium in downtown Minneapolis, where both the Vikings and the 
baseball Twins could play without concern for the frigid, unpre- 
dictable weather. 

Once again, the ominous headlines set the stage. Vikings’ 
general manager Mike Lynn warned a subdued state senate that 
the club was facing financial doom, but he adamantly refused to 
open his books. “We're a private business,” Lynn cried. 
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And then Commissioner Rozelle, that champion of loyal fans 
everywhere, buttressed Lynn’s position, declaring, “I doubt we 
would force any business to operate in its present location if it 
were failing.” 

Still, no financial disclosure was forthcoming, and named as 
possible alternative sites for the allegedly struggling Vikings were 
Birmingham, Memphis, New York, even Montreal and Mexico 
City. 

It was dome or doom. When word leaked that the minstrel 
Robertson had dangled Los Angeles before Winter, the forces 
opposing a domed stadium dissolved. In the fall of 1982, Win- 
ter’s dream became a reality. A $55 million bond issue built the 
stadium, which included 115 luxury boxes priced to generate 
more than $3 million annually for the Vikings. 

And that is how the long and winding road led at last from 
Oakland to Los Angeles. When Robertson started whispering in 
Davis’s ear, Robertson touched a precept that the Raiders’ owner 
holds most dear: survival of the fittest. And to be the fittest in the 
NFL, Davis believed he needed a few things he didn’t have in 
Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum—mainly, twenty thousand 
more seats and those luxury boxes that today’s owners covet so 
much. That kind of deal would gross Davis and his team an ad- 
ditional $5 million a year, not to mention the millions more 
should the NFL switch to pay or cable TV. Simple arithmetic: 
There’s a helluva lot more people in Los Angeles than in Oak- 
land. 

Had the Coliseum Commission built luxury boxes for Ro- 
senbloom, he might’ve stayed. But now panic had set in, and 
come hell or high water, the Coliseum Commission would have a 
team in Los Angeles. 

Blocking Davis’s path was Rozelle, who objected to the po- 
tential move on several levels. First, he pressed his view that it 
was wrong to vacate a city that had supported its team with 
twelve years of sellouts. He also held that no prospering team had 
ever really left its home community. If the Raiders split for 
Southern California, Rozelle contended, that would hardly qual- 
ify as a “suburban” move. (There’s that seventy-five mile rule 
again, though it had been stretched, if not in distance then cer- 
tainly in concept and substance, to allow the Rams to move into 
another team’s territory in another county and the Giants to 
jump across a state line.) 
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But no matter how fervently Rozelle protested, Davis in- 
tended to defy that proposition. 

And so the battle was drawn. Davis’s argument was a familiar 
one: To compete, he said, a team had to have monies equivalent 
to the richer teams’. Even though his balance sheet stacked up 
with the best in the league, he claimed that his future income 
in Oakland was limited, that his profits would not endure— 
and that free agency was inevitable in pro football. If he had 
to bid against other teams for players, Davis said, he’d end up a 
loser. 

Maybe, though I doubted it. It was a neat position to take, 
but brains almost always dominate money—in pro football, any- 
way. And nobody knows better than Al Davis that efficient, 
knowledgeable management is the key factor in producing a win- 
ning team. 

The bottom line was greater profits, period—and the loyal 
fans of Oakland be damned! 

The most fascinating sideshow of these complex proceedings, 
however, was the intensely personal struggle that developed be- 
tween Rozelle and Davis. If anything, these two men share one 
trait in common: They are whiplash smart. But their styles clash, 
and clash dramatically, and the media were seduced into cover- 
ing this suit like a prizefight, not a court case. Like Roberto 
Duran vs. Sugar Ray Leonard. 

Of the two, Davis makes better copy. A marginal athlete in 
school, the hotshot kid from Brooklyn always had big dreams. 
After graduating from Syracuse University in 1950, he moved 
fast and traveled light, winding up as an assistant coach—at 
$6,000 a year—with the San Diego Chargers in the new Ameri- 
can Football League. He was a loner—distant and different— 
and he needed a jungle with no rules. That’s what he got as he 
immersed himself in the donnybrook between the NFL and the 
AFL. He sweet-talked college stars such as Lance Alworth and 
Ernie Ladd away from the NFL, and he loved every minute of it. 
Even today, he’ll tell you that if he puts his mind to it, he can 
charm anyone. The former coach of the Cleveland Browns, Sam 
Rutigliano, once said, “He’ll take your eyeballs and tell you you 
look better without them.” 

In 1963, Davis became head coach and general manager of 
the Oakland Raiders, a team with a lifetime record of 9-33. He 
turned them into instant winners. Then, when the AFL needed a 
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set of shark’s teeth to attack the NFL’s jugular, it tabbed Davis as 
its commissioner. He bloodied the NFL by raiding its quarter- 
backs. The NFL cried “Uncle!” and the two leagues quickly 
merged into one. But Davis felt betrayed. He had won the battle, 
but Rozelle won the war—and was confirmed as commissioner of 
the newer and bigger operation. 

Thus the seeds of enmity between the two men. Rozelle got a 
gleaming office high above Park Avenue, while Davis returned to 
his old team. Oakland welcomed Davis back like a conquering 
hero. Producing winner after winner, he gave Oakland’s citizens 
a sense of pride and self-respect, put them on the map, and the 
city responded by building him a modern sports complex that in- 
cluded an indoor arena and the Oakland-Alameda County Coli- 
seum. The stadium sat fifty-five thousand fans, and the Raiders 
were eventually joined by baseball’s Kansas City A’s. 

In these times, however, the sports euphoria of a city is an 
ephemeral luxury, a momentary high. Oakland proved no excep- 
tion. Davis watched the passing of the 1970s in terms of his own 
new personal horizons for the future. He wanted what fellow 
owners Rosenbloom and Mara had, and he figured he deserved 
it. He had built the winningest franchise in pro football in much 
the same way he had built his life—with power, speed, and dar- 
ing. He likes being called a genius. When people label him cun- 
ning, shrewd, and devious, his eyes twinkle with delight. And he 
readily admits he’s a sore loser. 

Al Davis would not lose to Pete Rozelle—even if the good 
fans of Oakland ended up as victims. He really didn’t care how 
mad Oakland got at him. He’d leave. He’d fight Rozelle in the 
alleys and on the streets. Put the pressure on. Take him inside. 
Use the head, the shoulders, the elbows, the arms. Lean on him. 
Muscle him. Crowd him. Wear him down. 

Rozelle wears well. Cool and unflappable, casually puffing a 
cigarette. Tanned and impeccably groomed in dark suits and 
Gucci shoes. Jab and circle. Never reveal your emotions. Admit 
nothing, deny everything. This is corporate America, after all. 
Let the other guy make accusations about scalping Super Bowl 
tickets. Let the other guy plant stories in the press about nefari- 
ous deals. We choose our words carefully on Park Avenue. Pre- 
cise. Slick. A moving target. Looking to win by a decision. 

Roberto Duran vs. Sugar Ray Leonard. With a twist. Davis 
never heard of the words no mas. 
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The battle reached a crucial juncture in March 1980, when 
the owners voted against Davis’s move at a meeting in Rancho 
Mirage, California. The score: 20-0, with five abstentions. In 
truth, many of the owners who lined up against Davis had mixed 
or divided loyalties. Some were even sympathetic to his position. 
Let’s face it: Strip away the palaver that so infects these owners, 
and what you've got in general is not a sportsman but a hard-core 
businessman who casts a loving eye toward profits, not the fans. 
Like Davis, they are all firm believers in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, and it’s not so crazy to think that one day they might want 
to move their teams, too. And wherever they choose to. 

But vote against Davis they did, whether out of fear or greed 
is anybody’s guess. I still believe that many of them had to know 
that their rule was in violation of antitrust laws—and that their 
defense in court was doomed to die. They also had to know that 
they couldn’t step on Davis, smooth out the wrinkles, blend him 
in with the rest. You can’t scare off Al Davis. Maybe they had a 
death wish. Or maybe they were mesmerized by Rozelle, who 
had his own ax to grind. 

Whatever the case, Davis returned to Oakland, and the other 
owners still did business with him. They traded players, ex- 
changed jokes, and even offered occasional discreet words of en- 
couragement. Why not? The United States decries all that the 
Soviet Union stands for, but our ships unload tons of grain on 
Soviet docks. 

This whole crazy affair wasn’t without at least one memora- 
bly delicious irony. Playing the entire 1980 season in a city they 
were bent on abandoning, the Raiders went on to win the Super 
Bowl by trouncing the Philadelphia Eagles. Immediately after 
the game, most reporters in the New Orleans Superdome rushed 
to the locker room to see Rozelle hand Davis the Super Bowl tro- 
phy. What would Davis do? Laugh at Rozelle? Sneer at him? 
Punch him in the nose? 

The setting was electric. The Raiders booed when Rozelle 
entered. But when Davis arrived, they chanted, “Genius! Ge- 
nius!” One insider said the plan was for the Raiders actually to 
seize the commissioner and throw him out of the locker room. 
Right in front of the TV cameras. Raider offensive lineman Gene 
Upshaw later said: ““We had a code worked out with Al. If Al’s 
first words were, ‘We'd like to thank the commissioner,’ that 
meant he didn’t want us to do anything.” 
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Davis climbed the platform and listened to Rozelle’s polite 
and gracious speech, then accepted the trophy. “Wed like to 
thank the commissioner,” Davis purred, a canary feather seeming 
to flutter from his lips. 

Several months later, in a federal district court in Los An- 
geles, the case was finally heard. The result: a hung jury—which, 
of course, necessitated a new trial. 

Another year passed. Like orphans in a storm, the Raiders 
played the 1981 season in Oakland, but with far less success. 
Then, on May 7, 1982, after a five-week trial, a jury of six women 
found that the NFL had violated the Sherman Antitrust Act by 
trying to block the Raiders from moving to the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum, specifically citing the restrictive voting procedures as stip- 
ulated in Section 4.3 of the NFL constitution. What’s more, the 
verdict was a blow to the NFL’s most persistent argument—that 
the league’s twenty-eight teams comprised a unique, single en- 
tity, and they were not, as Davis had insisted, “separate and dis- 
tinct businesses” and “vicious competitors.” 

Perhaps most interestingly, the jury also found the NFL 
guilty of bad faith in its dealings with Davis. As we shall see, that 
finding would resurface in yet another case involving the Raiders’ 
removal to Los Angeles. 

And finally: The NFL was ordered to pay the Raiders $34 
million in treble damages, a figure that might ultimately ex- 
ceed $50 million after lawyers’ fees and interest payments are 
tacked on. 

The Raiders moved to Los Angeles, and on February 28, 
1984—-a month after Davis’s team had won yet another Super 
Bow]—the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit voted to 
uphold the Raiders. In a 2-1 decision, the majority concluded 
that the lower court had correctly applied federal antitrust 
rules—and that Section 4.3 was in essence an agreement to con- 
trol competition among NFL teams. 


Aside from the legal issues, which were varied and complex 
and sometimes concealed, the relocation of the Raiders held a 
certain magnetic appeal for me because of the cast of characters. 
Not only Davis and Rozelle, but also Joseph Alioto, the former 
mayor of San Francisco and an exemplary antitrust lawyer. He 
was the lead attorney for Davis, even though he had strong ties to 
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the establishment NFL. His second wife, Kathleen Sullivan, is 
the daughter of New England Patriots’ owner Billy Sullivan, who 
helped found the old AFL. He had also previously represented 
Philadelphia Eagles’ owner Leonard Tose, and had defended the 
NFL in a lawsuit brought by former Minnesota quarterback Joe 
Kapp testing the validity of the basic contract. 

In essence, though, this particular legal battle degenerated 
into an unholy, depressing mess. You needed a scorecard to keep 
track of all the separate lawsuits. As many as eight suits were in- 
volved at one time, embracing as principals the Raiders, the 
NFL, the L.A. Coliseum Commission, and the city of Oakland. 

Yes, even Oakland. 

Encouraged by the NFL, Oakland filed an eminent-domain 
suit, seeking to condemn the Raiders and purchase them at the 
market price. Eminent domain is the power of government to 
take private property in furtherance of a legitimate public use. It 
is frequently used today for purposes of urban renewal—the con- 
demning of slums, for example, to provide adequate housing for 
low-income families. 

Judge Nat Agliano of Monterey County Superior Court ruled 
in favor of the Raiders. Seven months later, however, the state’s 
Court of Appeals ruled in favor of Oakland, remanding the case 
to the lower court for a clearer ruling on the issue of public use. 

Then, on July 17, 1984, Judge Agliano again turned down 
Oakland’s bid to reclaim the Raiders. In a harshly worded 
twenty-five-page decision, he ruled that the city’s purpose in ac- 
quiring the team was not for a public use, adding, “The use of 
eminent domain as another means to keep the Raiders in Oak- 
land is arbitrary, capricious, a gross abuse of discretion, and de- 
void of the fundamental fairness element of due process.” 

The most striking portion of Judge Agliano’s opinion, how- 
ever, confirmed the findings of the federal district court in Los 
Angeles in the Davis antitrust case, to wit: The NFL was guilty 
of bad faith in its dealings with Davis and his team. 

Judge Agliano noted that on January 22, 1980, an informal 
agreement was reached between the Raiders and a committee 
representing the Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum Commis- 
sion. Then, Judge Agliano said, “According to the evidence, the 
Commission did not execute this proposed agreement because a 
member of the Commission phoned Mr. Rozelle and was assured 
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by him that the NFL would not permit the Raiders to move from 
Oakland. This promised restraint was unlawful. 

“Now feeling confident that the club could not move even if 
it wanted to, the Commission withdrew its proposal and pre- 
sented the Raiders with a less favorable one. .. .” 


On September 14, 1984, the NFL petitioned the U.S. Su- 
preme Court to hear Davis’s antitrust suit. In its certiorari peti- 
tion, the league again pursued its basic argument: It is unrealistic 
to treat a sports league as if its members were a group of unre- 
lated businesses charged in a price-fixing conspiracy; all the 
league was attempting to do was maintain a franchise in a city 
that had provided twelve straight seasons of sellouts. 

The NFL seemed confident that the U.S. Supreme Court 
would hear the case, and the NFL stressed the necessity of clear- 
ing up the endless confusion over the application of antitrust 
laws to sports leagues. 

Several weeks after filing its certiorari petition, the NFL held 
an owners’ meeting in New Orleans. At one point, as is proper, 
Davis was asked to leave the room while his case was discussed. 
That discussion eventually degenerated into a shouting match 
between two NFL attorneys and several owners, led by Ralph 
Wilson of Buffalo. 

According to my sources, one of the NFL attorneys, Paul 
Tagliabue, told the owners, “We can’t predict anything with cer- 
tainty, but we think the Supreme Court will hear the case.” 

Wilson shot to his feet, mad as hell. “You told us the Su- 
preme Court would hear the case!” he yelled. “There was never 
any doubt about it!” 

Another NFL attorney, Jay Moyer, tried to soothe Wilson, 
saying evenly, ‘““There’s a good chance they'll hear it, Ralph. 
We're very hopeful.” 

“Don’t give me any of that shit!” Wilson boomed. “You told 
us they'd hear it!” 

The NFL attorneys were wrong. 

On the morning of November 5, I received a call from Nancy 
Dobi, secretary to Roone Arledge, the president of ABC Sports 
and News. Arledge had asked her to advise me that the Supreme 
Court had declined to review the antitrust case. 

Davis had won. 
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I immediately called him at his home in Los Angeles to get 
his reaction. I woke him up. 

“Congratulations,” I said. 

“Wise guy,” Davis replied, his voice still thick from sleep. 
“Why are you doing this to me now? I know we can’t play. We 
stink.” 

Davis was referring to his team’s performance the previous 
day, a crushing 17-6 loss to the Chicago Bears. Having lost for 
the third time in ten games, the Raiders were in danger of miss- 
ing the playoffs, and Davis was cranky. 

“You're a jerk,” I said. “I’m not talking about a lousy game. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has declined the NFL 
petition to review your antitrust victory.” 

“What?!?” he screamed. “Give me a couple of hours and Pl] 
call you back. I’ve got to contact everybody!” 

When Davis called back, I arranged to get him exclusively for 
an interview on SportsBeat. As for the NFL, it issued a brief 
statement noting that the appeals court in California had yet to 
reach a final judgment on the question of damages; when that 
was decided, it planned once more to petition the U.S. Supreme 
Court to hear the case. 

In my opinion, taking into consideration the fact that the Su- 
preme Court refused to hear the case without comment, the 
NFL ’s chances for success a second time around are slim indeed, 
even though Davis seemed so wary of the league’s behind- 
the-scenes political clout that he kept insisting anything could 
happen. 

What I found particularly disheartening about the NFL’s re- 
action was its persistent refusal to come to grips with the impli- 
cations of the Raiders’ case. Even more annoying was the 
coverage of the Supreme Court’s action in most newspapers 
across the country. This headline, which appeared in The New 
York Times, was typical: 


HIGH COURT BARS 
N.F.L. CONTROL OF 
FRANCHISE SHIFTS 


Not true. The lower-court decision that the Supreme Court 
let stand did not—repeat, did not—prevent the NFL or any 
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other professional league from having a say in franchise reloca- 
tion; it merely held that the NFL’s Section 4.3, which requires 
three fourths of its twenty-eight members to approve the shift 
of a franchise, was in restraint of trade. The Supreme Court 
was telling the NFL to amend its rules to conform with 
what is known in antitrust law as the rule of reason. One solu- 
tion: a simple majority approval of the owners for any franchise 
shifts. 

With that kind of vote, an individual owner would have a 
tough time proving that his colleagues were acting on whim and 
caprice in foiling his wishes to move his team. 

The lower-court decision also implied that the NFL would be 
on more solid legal ground if it established objective standards 
and guidelines to govern franchise relocation. These might in- 
clude such factors as population, geographic balance, financial 
viability, quality of facilities, fan loyalty, and “location continu- 
ity.” 

Never once had the NFL made any good-faith efforts to 
adopt such standards and guidelines that might have passed judi- 
cial muster. And the blame for that must fall on the shoulders of 
Rozelle, who seemed more determined to beat Davis than to take 
the necessary measures that were best for his league. Swayed by 
his own arrogance and power, Rozelle went so far as to spend 
millions of NFL dollars seeking an antitrust exemption in Con- 
gress. Getting an exemption for the antitrust laws under which 
other businesses operate, Rozelle figured, would give him the lev- 
erage in returning the Raiders to Oakland. 

It didn’t work, and the NFL paid the price for Rozelle’s per- 
sonal feud with Davis. 

Three days after his victory, Davis showed up at ABC’s Los 
Angeles studio for his exclusive interview with me. The interview 
was the centerpiece of my SportsBeat show, and portions of it got 


picked up in newspapers across the country. 
The highlights: 


l. As far back as 1966, Davis revealed, NFL attorneys 
had expressed their concern about Section 4.3, noting that it 
was highly vulnerable to the antitrust laws of the United 
States. Twelve years later, at the now infamous October 
1978 meeting in Chicago, Davis said that he himself had 
warned his fellow owners about Section 4.3. 
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“I told them, “Let’s put Section 4.3 in conformity with 
the antitrust laws,’ ” Davis said. “I urged them to adopt ob- 
jective standards and guidelines that would allow a team to 
move. And if ever there was a dispute, we could go to an 
impartial tribunal. 

“In other words, we would take the vote away from the 
owners, who, based on malice, whim, or caprice, could stop 
a team from moving without any justified reason.” 

2. According to Davis, Edward Bennett Williams, part 
owner of the Washington Redskins and one of this country’s 
most eminent lawyers, often spoke at league meetings and 
told the owners that the NFL could not defend Section 4.3 
in a court of law. “He told us we just couldn’t do it,” Davis 
said. “It would not hold up.” 

3. During the trial, Davis said, NFL attorneys signed a 
“stipulation” that they had repeatedly advised the league of 
Section 4.3’s vulnerability to the antitrust laws. “This was 
submitted to the court,’ Davis said. “Rozelle knew it, but 
they decided to go ahead with it because they thought they 
could get away with a court case.” 

Why? 

Davis said: “Because of their power, their law firms, and 
their large amounts of money.” 

4. In response to my question about damages, Davis 
predicted that the Raiders would end up with close to $50 
million from the league. As for the L.A. Coliseum Commis- 
sion, almost $25 million. 

5. I then asked Davis if the Supreme Court action 
would imperil the position of Commissioner Rozelle. Davis 
noted that Rozelle had destroyed his negotiations with Oak- 
land, spent countless millions on attorneys’ fees, waged a 
lobbying effort in Congress to get an antitrust exemption, 
disregarded the advice of his own lawyers, and carried on a 
five-year feud with the Raiders. 

“Had he channeled all those energies toward the growth 
of the National Football League,” Davis said, “we would 
have a tremendous climate now. We would be on the up- 
swing, instead of that little downswing that everybody has 
said that we are in.” 

In essence, though, Davis wasn’t sure if his victory 
would cost Rozelle his job. 
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I closed the interview by saying, “Commissioner Pete Rozelle 
is always welcome to come before these cameras to respond to 
Mr. Davis’s statements.” 

Rozelle never came. 


On a personal level, as we shall see, Davis’s various legal bat- 
tles with the NFL and Oakland strained my relationship with 
Rozelle to the breaking point. I had covered the story as honestly 
and as diligently as I could, but Rozelle insisted that my report- 
ing was biased in Davis’s favor—and he steadfastly refused to rec- 
ognize the difference between my moral and legal views of the 
Raiders’ removal to Los Angeles. 

Instead of worrying about me, Rozelle might have more 
closely examined his own motivations in the Rosenbloom affair 
and his enmity toward Davis. It was Rozelle’s own machinations 
and the whims of his owners that thrust the league into disar- 
ray—and contributed mightily to the Raiders’ abandonment of 
Oakland. 

None of this is said to absolve Davis of any blame. After all, 
the citizens of Oakland were the real losers. They’re the ones who 
gave all those years of loyal support and got ripped off for it. Who 
will protect others like them in the future? The courts? The 
league? The media? 

Unfortunately, in the wake of these courtroom contretemps, 
one thing remained painfully clear: The sad history of franchise 
removal was doomed to repeat itself. The New York Jets would 
move to the New Jersey Meadowlands, and the Baltimore Colts 
would become the Indianapolis Colts. In addition, both the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles and the St. Louis Cardinals would make loud 
noises about moving to Phoenix. 


4 


Escape to New Jersey 





The worst sin towards our fellow creatures is not to hate 
them, but to be indifferent to them: that’s the essence of 
inhumanity. 


—George Bernard Shaw, The Devil’s Disciple 


Some people argued that the departure of the Jets from Shea 
Stadium in New York to the Meadowlands in New Jersey, a few 
miles across the Hudson River, was of little consequence. We 
live in a McLuhanesque world, a global village, they said, and 
football stadiums have become in effect giant television studios. 
Which prompts the question: Is sports today nothing more than 
a television show? 

I think not—not to millions upon millions of loyal enthusi- 
asts who endure rain and snow and countless other indignities 
and who gladly spend a portion of their wages to root for the 
home team. That is the essence of this country’s sporting his- 
tory, a tradition that traces its roots to a yesterday when America 
was young—a tradition that seems lost on today’s owners. 

Why? Most of these men made their fortunes in other busi- 
nesses. For many of them, these teams represent enormous tax 
shelters, toys that provide vicarious thrills, or an opportunity to 
see their names in headlines. But don’t kid yourself: The bottom 
line still reigns supreme—which means that the boardroom is 
where the real action is, not the playing field. 

Jets’ owner Leon Hess and other owners make a small for- 
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tune in television fees even before they open the gates for a 
game. No matter. Sports today is deals, always deals. Tax abate- 
ments, luxury boxes, a bigger slice of the concessions pie, and 
land, lots of land, to facilitate increased revenue from parking 
and perhaps the construction of a glistening new training com- 
plex. 

Cross an owner, deny him these goodies, and he’ll skip town. 

Is it good business? Sure, but let’s not forget that these are 
the same men who often shroud themselves in the public inter- 
est, seeking antitrust immunity in Congress and in the courts 
when it suits their purposes. And yet they are just as quick to 
raise the protective umbrella of free enterprise when a sweeter 
deal awaits them down the road. 


Every now and then, a journalist has a story dumped in his 
lap when he least expects it. For me, the relocation of the Jets 
from Shea Stadium in New York to the Meadowlands in New 
Jersey was such a story. 

It happened in March 1982, while flying to Phoenix for a 
party that ABC was throwing for the NFL owners. Sitting next to 
me on the plane was an attractive young woman, and I couldn't 
help but notice that the papers she was shuffling contained the 
Jets’ logo. As it turned out, she was employed by an advertising 
agency, the same agency that had Jets’ owner Leon Hess for a 
client. 

With hardly any prodding, she said, ““The Jets are moving to 
New Jersey, and we’re preparing the ad campaign.” 

I concealed my surprise, striking an effectively dispassionate 
pose, and said, “Oh, I’ve heard about that. When is it supposed 
to happen?” 

“In a couple of years, I think.” 

The young woman knew who I was, and I’m not really sure 
why she had spoken so casually and openly. Maybe she assumed 
I was privy to such information. Or maybe, in her naïveté, she 
thought it was common knowledge among those who covered 
pro football. 
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At any rate, I stored her words in the back of my head, ready 
to pounce on the story when the time was right. 

The next night, I saw Hess and his wife, Norma, at the party. 
My older daughter, Jill, who was in Phoenix visiting friends, had 
accompanied me, and we accepted an invitation to dine with the 
Hesses. 

“We're meeting tomorrow, and we're going to tell [Al] Davis 
he’s got to drop his suit,” Hess told me at dinner. “He can’t 
move. He can’t defy the other owners. It’ll kill the league, and 
I’m going to tell him so.” 

“Regardless of my feelings about Al abandoning Oakland, 
Leon, I really don’t think it'll kill the league. You’re being a little 
dramatic.” 

“That city needs the Raiders. And besides, Howard, it re- 
flects on the whole league when somebody like Davis can snub 
his nose at the fans who supported him so loyally for so many 
years. It’s a disgrace.” 

“I have great sympathy for the citizens of Oakland,” I said, 
mightily resisting the temptation to tell Hess what I knew about 
his impending desertion of New York. 

The next day, I left for home, where I got a call from Davis. 
“Howard, am I hurting the Jews by moving to Los Angeles?” he 
asked. 

I broke up laughing. “What the hell are you talking 
about, Al?” 

“I met with Leon, and he says I can’t move. I'll cause a wave 
of anti-Semitism in northern California.” 

“I really don’t see the relevancy,” I said. “You move, you 
move. Others have done it before you. Nobody started a cam- 
paign against the Roman Catholic Church when O’Malley left 
Brooklyn.” 

“Yeah, well, m moving anyway.” 

“That’s your business, Al, not mine. You know my position.” 

“At least you’re consistent, Howard. These other guys, what 
the hell other reasons are they going to come up with?” 

Again, I stopped myself from saying what I knew about 
Hess’s future plans for the Jets. And knowing what I knew, you 
can imagine my bemusement several days later when I found out 
what Hess had to say at the owners’ meeting. The owner of the 
Cincinnati Bengals, Paul Brown, had raised the possibility of 
reaching some sort of compromise with Davis and the Los An- 
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geles Coliseum Commission to avoid going to court. Hess 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

“We must not settle for anything less than victory!” he thun- 
dered. “It’s a test of our manhood!” 


To appreciate fully the story behind the relocation of the Jets, 
it is necessary to have an historical fix on the changing fortunes of 
pro football in New York. And when that perspective is obtained, 
one man assumes center stage. His name is David A. (Sonny) 
Werblin. If it weren’t for his feud with Hess, a former business 
partner, the Giants might still be playing in New York—and so, 
ironically, might the Jets. 

Werblin is one of a kind. Some would say that making money 
is his greatest talent. Others talk about his persuasive powers over 
a negotiating table behind closed doors. Either way, he’s a man 
who’s earned enormous respect, not so much out of fear as out of 
admiration for his financial genius. 

Solid and staunch, you always know where you stand with 
Werblin. I’ve never known him to lie about his intentions, and 
he isn’t given to flying off in a wild-eyed, intemperate rage if you 
happen to disagree with him. Which isn’t to say he won't try to 
fight back on his own terms. If he’s pinned in a corner, he will 
counter by omission, not commission—i.e., he'll keep his mouth 
shut and cast a wary eye on developments. 

A smile from Werblin can light up a room, and he travels 
with ease and grace through all levels of society. Gracious and 
charming, he thrives on being the center of attention, though not 
in a flamboyant way, and he'll never use ten words when five will 
suffice. He’s a traditional, pinstriped businessman. I could never 
imagine Werblin leaving New York for Hollywood and switching 
to suede loafers, hip-hugging pants, and silk shirts, like Carroll 
Rosenbloom did. 

Though his legal residence for political purposes is Rumsen, 
New Jersey, Werblin is a lock, stock, and barrel New Yorker, 
maintaining a suite in the Lombardy Hotel. 

That said, however, there comes a time in the lives of a lot of 
men when retribution takes hold of their hearts and minds. They 
are powerless in its grip. Getting even becomes an intoxicating 
drug. Little thought is given to the consequences of their ven- 
geance. 
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That’s what happened to Werblin. And despite his pro- 
foundly affecting love for New York, that’s why the greatest city 
in the world is today without a pro football team. 

At this juncture, let me say that no sportsman—not O’Mal- 
ley, not Rosenbloom, not Davis—ever dreamed of concocting a 
scenario like the creation of the Meadowlands in New Jersey. 
And even if they had, I don’t believe they could have pulled it 
off. What Werblin engineered was the most extraordinary exer- 
cise in political manipulation ever conceived in the name of 
sports. First, he forged an unholy alliance with an old adversary, 
Wellington Mara of the New York Giants, and then he took the 
state of New Jersey and turned it into his own personal play- 
ground. 

Here, then, as succinctly as I can, a brief backgrounder, the 
better to grasp the full sweep of the Jets’ removal across the 
Hudson River: 

Werblin has the finest promotional mind I have ever en- 
countered in the field of fashionable diversions. That mind was 
developed in show business. As one of the three principals in the 
renowned Music Corporation of America, along with Lew Was- 
serman and the late Jules Stein, Werblin helped mold the careers 
of people such as Sinatra, Jackie Gleason, Andy Williams, Ozzie 
and Harriet, Ed Sullivan, and others—some of the greatest stars 
in entertainment. He carried that acumen into sports. He teamed 
up with his best friends—Hess and three now dead: socialite 
Townsend Martin, dress manufacturer Phil Iselin, and stockbro- 
ker Don Lillis—and they formed a partnership to buy Mon- 
mouth Park racetrack in New Jersey. 

Together, these men also bought the bankrupt New York 
Titans in the old American Football League for less than $1 mil- 
lion, changed their name to the Jets, and moved the team into 
Shea Stadium. 

The rest is history. Werblin changed the map of professional 
football. He did it in two simple ways. First, thanks to his friend- 
ship with Robert Sarnoff, who was running NBC, he was able to 
negotiate a $34 million contract with that network. That was in 
1964, and those television proceeds, pooled among all AFL 
teams, gave them the financial power to bargain equally in the 
marketplace with the NFL. Second, he made the continuation of 
the war for players a form of economic suicide for both leagues 
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by driving up salaries to what was then the point of no return. 

Werblin accomplished that in 1965 when he signed quarter- 
back Joe Willie Namath out of Alabama for more than $400,000. 
Thus Werblin became the unwitting catalyst for the merger of 
the two leagues—a merger he never wanted. Also, with that one 
act, he hastened the advent of the age of big-time sports as big- 
time entertainment—and the first superstar of that era was Joe 
Willie Namath. 

Werblin’s shrewd eye for talent was rarely more in evidence 
than on January 12, 1969, when Namath led the Jets to an as- 
tounding upset over the Baltimore Colts in Super Bow! IH—and 
gave the merger between the leagues instant recognition and 
credibility. 

By then, however, Werblin had had a falling out with his 
partners. They had grown jealous of the constant attention paid 
to Werblin and his place in the spotlight. Petty bickering esca- 
lated into boisterous quarreling. The final solution: The trio of 
Hess, Martin, and Iselin joined forces to buy Werblin out of the 
Jets and to buy him out of the Monmouth Park racetrack. 

Werblin never forgave them. And when the team he helped 
assemble went on to stun the sports world in Super Bowl III, it 
was just too much for Werblin to bear. He devised an incredible 
scheme to strike back: He would take a stench-ridden bog just 
across the Hudson River in New Jersey and build a racetrack, a 
football stadium, and an indoor arena. 

Sensible people laughed at the whole notion. They said it 
couldn’t be done. It was unthinkable that in one of the most 
troubled urban areas of the country, money could be expended 
for such purposes. The city of Newark had recently laid off des- 
perately needed policemen. Several towns in Bergen County 
didn’t even have proper sewage facilities—the very county where 
Werblin wanted to build the Meadowlands. And what about the 
problems besetting Camden, Trenton, Jersey City, and Asbury 
Park? In the face of all this, one could forget the Meadowlands. 

But not Werblin. Together with his old friend, then Gover- 
nor William Cahill, he would make his dream come true. 

The key to this Utopia was the racetrack. To finance its con- 
struction, a bond issue would have to be floated. To get the state 
legislature to pass the enabling act, a more popular and legiti- 
mate front for the track was required. Werblin decided that the 
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front should be a National Football League franchise. So he ro- 
manced Giants’ owner Mara in a way that Mara understood. 
MONEY! 

The money would come from three primary sources: the gate 
from seventy-six thousand seats, almost $2 million in annual pro- 
ceeds from sixty-eight season loges, and all concession monies 
from Giants’ games played at that stadium. Mara and the Giants 
were there for the taking. 

When it seemed clear that Mara was going to abandon New 
York City, I wrote an open letter to Werblin at the request of 
Kyle Rote, the former halfback who had started a Giants’ weekly 
publication. The letter was soon picked up by the metropolitan 
dailies. 

In the letter, I told Werblin I was writing as an old friend; 
that what he was doing was totally wrong. It was not as if the 
Giants were suffering economically. They were not. He was 
doing it, we both knew, to get back at his old partners. 

Of more importance was the cost to the greatest city in the 
world, to its psyche and its spirit, a city that had lost two baseball 
teams to California. I recounted the revenue the city would lose, 
recalled how he had stolen the Giants’ thunder with the Jets, and 
said it was wrong to buy off Mara now. If anybody was of New 
York and understood the pulsations of the city, it was Sonny 
Werblin. 

The letter ended, as my messages to Werblin always did, 
with, “Emmy and I send our love to Leah Ray.” 

The next morning, my phone rang. It was Mrs. Sonny Werb- 
lin. “You've got him,” said Leah Ray. “Sonny read the letter and 
said, ‘Damnit, he’s right. But I’ll win, because IIl never answer 
him.’ ” 

He never did. And it came to pass: The legislation was en- 
acted, the racetrack and the stadium and the arena were built, 
and the Giants moved to New Jersey. Now the state could chal- 
lenge New York for sports supremacy. Not only that, the race- 
track would pay only .5 percent tax on the total handle. 
Monmouth Park and the other privately held tracks would con- 
tinue to pay 9.5 percent tax on their total handle to the state. 
Werblin’s racetrack was destined to make a fortune. 

The privately owned tracks—Monmouth, Atlantic City, and 
Garden State—were not inclined to accept disaster passively. 
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They went to court, using the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution as their fulcrum, alleging violation of equal protec- 
tion under the law. New Jersey's high court, by a 4-3 vote, found 
that the equal-protection clause had not been violated. The four 
judges who were the majority had been appointed, quite coinci- 
dentally, by Governor Cahill. The Supreme Court of the United 
States declined to entertain the case. Werblin’s scheme was le- 
gally sanctioned. (As a factual aftermath, the state of New Jersey 
later had to come up with state aid for the privately owned tracks, 
a further burden on New Jersey taxpayers. Without such help, 
privately owned tracks would have been doomed.) 

Today the bondholders are, in the main, New Jersey tax- 
payers. The debt-service charges on the bonds are paid by those 
taxpayers. The bonds were, as noted, used to underwrite con- 
struction of the Meadowlands arena and racetrack. The sixty- 
eight season loges in Giants Stadium, as it was called, are part of 
the capital structure. Thus, in net effect, the taxpayers are paying 
taxes on about $2 million a year that goes to the Mara family by 
way of proceeds from those season loges. 

Drawn into this whole interweaving fabric were New York 
City and then Mayor John Lindsay. It seemed preposterous that 
the Giants would have the audacity to leave their birthplace. No 
pro football team had ever received greater support. Despite un- 
endingly bad management by the Maras, the Giants had SRO 
crowds year in and year out. 

New York was left in dismay. It was 1971, a time when the 
great city was stumbling headlong toward bankruptcy. Spirits 
were sagging, and it almost seemed as if the Giants’ departure 
would be an augury of terrible things to come, not only in terms 
of money—the city and state were sure to lose millions in tax rev- 
enues—but in big-time image as well. 

For months prior to the Giants’ announcement of their jump 
to New Jersey, Mara and William Paley, then chairman of the 
board of CBS, which owned the Yankees, had been negotiating 
with Mayor Lindsay and the city for the renovation of Yankee 
Stadium. Lindsay, believing it critical to keep the Giants in his 
city, subordinated urban priorities to urban morale. He fought 
for the renovation at any and all costs—and did so with the belief 
that the Giants and Yankees would stay. 

For verification of this background, one need only place a call 
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to the distinguished dean of the New York University Law Cen- 
ter, Norman Redlich. Dean Redlich had been corporation coun- 
sel for the city of New York and had conducted the negotiations 
in good faith with Mara. It didn’t matter. To combat Lindsay’s 
campaign, Werblin chartered a helicopter, flew two New York 
sportswriters from the roof of the Pan Am Building in midtown 
Manhattan to the Meadowlands—and proclaimed the trip only 
six minutes longer than from that same spot to Yankee Stadium. 

Of course it was. If you took a helicopter. 

Only after Lindsay had all but won his battle with the City 
Council and the Board of Estimate, and the necessary monies 
were appropriated, did Mara announce his decision to move. 
That was in August 1971. Mara did not bargain in good faith. He 
did act legally. The city of New York, in effect, was raped. And 
would be raped again by the renovation of Yankee Stadium, 
which was supposed to cost $24 million but ended up costing 
between $75 million and $100 million, depending upon whose 
estimates you believed. 

The Giants played the 1973 and 1974 seasons in Yale Bowl, 
and the 1975 season in Shea Stadium. The next year, they finally 
got to play their first game in their new stadium in East Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, on October 10—and lost to the Dallas Cow- 
boys, 24-14. 

They are still called the New York Giants. 

In the aftermath, as I reflect on it now, Werblin figured right 
on at least two counts. In removing the Giants, he’d be able to 
play the press like a violin, and indeed, the sports print medium 
was curiously quiescent about the departure of the Giants. Dave 
Anderson, Pulitzer Prize-winning columnist for The New York 
Times, and Dick Young, then of the Daily News, both supported 
the move on the grounds it would benefit the fans. A coinci- 
dence, perhaps, but both men live in New Jersey, not far from 
the Meadowlands. Only the late Red Smith, when he finally 
got a column at The New York Times, wrote a stinging, good- 
riddance-Giants epiphany as the departure was announced. 

Werblin also knew he had his former partners where he 
wanted them—with both hands wrapped around their necks. 
Even with state aid to Monmouth Park, that racetrack has be- 
come a financial dud. It is simply unable to cope with the fact 
that the Meadowlands, based substantially on its tax break, can 
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provide superior purses and better horses for far more important 
races than Monmouth can now produce. 

Werblin had gotten even. And in so doing, he turned his at- 
tention elsewhere, severing his association with the Meadow- 
lands. Indeed, it even became his adversary. He came back to 
New York, where he belongs, as the chief operating officer of 
Madison Square Garden, and found himself fighting to get the 
Garden a huge tax break by threatening to remove the Rangers 
to—of all places—the Meadowlands, and the Knicks to the Nas- 
sau Coliseum in Uniondale, Long Island. 

The most ironic twist of all, however, was the eventual se- 
duction of the Jets. 

Werblin’s grandiose design had come full circle: He had built 
the Meadowlands to get even with Hess—and ended up provid- 
ing his old enemy with a lovely new home and the increased prof- 
its that come with it. 

The Jets’ departure had yet to be announced when I hap- 
pened to get together with the Werblins. They were hosting a 
dinner on the occasion of my daughter Hilary’s birthday at Le 
Cirque, a French restaurant near Park Avenue. At one point, 
Leah Ray said to me, “Don’t turn around, Howard. Norma Hess 
is sitting right behind you.” 

Of course, I turned around. The Hesses were most cordial, 
and they greeted everybody at the table—everybody, that is, but 
the Werblins. When I resumed my conversation with them, 
Werblin hissed at me and quietly said, “If you keep talking to 
them, Howard, I’m leaving this table, and let’s not forget I’m 
your host.” 

“Excuse me, but I’m in an awkward position,” I told the 
Hesses. “I have to return to my host.” 

Werblin was already aware of Hess’s intentions to move the 
Jets to New Jersey, and later that evening I asked Werblin how 
he felt about it. “I don’t feel anything,” he said evenly. 

“Listen, Sonny, I know how deeply you resent Leon, and it’s 
because of you, in the ultimate, he’s got new digs for his team.” 

“So what?” Werblin said with a shrug. “It’s part of my life 
that’s behind me now.” 


Today the Jets’ sole owner, Leon Hess is a septuagenarian oil 
tycoon with a mania for privacy and cleanliness. His desire to 
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abandon city-owned Shea Stadium dates back to 1977, when he 
complained bitterly about the shortcomings of his lease. At the 
time, his primary complaint: The Jets weren’t allowed to play any 
home games until the Mets finished their season in October. 

City officials finally persuaded the Mets—the prime tenants 
of Shea Stadium with a sweetheart deal that always made Hess 
feel like a poor cousin—to allow the Jets to play home games in 
September. But bile lingered in the belly, and there were some 
who were convinced that Hess would never renew his lease when 
it expired after the 1983 season. 

In the spring of that year, a resourceful cityside reporter for 
The New York Times named Maurice Carroll brought the possi- 
bility of the Jets’ removal bubbling to the surface. City and Jets’ 
officials were meeting, he wrote, and the negotiations were “‘ex- 
ceptionally touchy.” The city was ready to put up $40 million, 
with the help of the state, for the renovation of Shea Stadium, 
including a ten-thousand-seat expansion. There was also, Carroll 
wrote, “an air of urgency to the talks.” 

This story was mine, and now was the time to try to break it. 
But how? Who the hell was going to admit that the removal of 
the Jets was a fait accompli? Nobody was talking on the record, 
not Mayor Ed Koch, not city or Jets’ officials, not politicians, and 
certainly not Hess himself. One man, however, was ready to say 
what he knew—Nelson Doubleday, the publishing magnate and 
owner of the Mets. 

Doubleday laid out some of the maneuverings in an interview 
on my SportsBeat show of May 14, 1983. He revealed that 
Mayor Koch had recently made a $43 million offer to Hess, the 
price of twelve thousand additional seats to Shea Stadium, 
ninety-eight new loges, general renovations, and major conces- 
sions on parking and other revenues by the Mets, the primary 
tenant. On this subject, Doubleday was forthright. Of course he 
wanted the improvements to Shea Stadium. What he did not 
want was the Jets to leave. “One hand washes the other,” he said. 
“There’s more money to go around.” 

Doubleday went on to say that the last time he met face 
to face with Hess was about two years prior to our conversation. 
In the interim, according to Doubleday, Hess had ignored count- 
less letters and phone calls to discuss the situation with the 
Mets. 
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The owner of the Mets also made these rather remarkable 
revelations: 


COSELL: “Have you discussed the Jets’ potential removal 
with Commissioner Rozelle?” 

DOUBLEDAY: “... He was very forceful. He said he’d do every- 
thing he could to keep the Jets in New York 
City.... His feeling is that New York deserves a 
National Football League franchise, and it’s his in- 
tention to see that it has one.” 

COSELL: “.. the history of the Jets talking about moving to 
New Jersey goes back to 1977. At that point in time, 
Mr. Hess made it clear that he wanted to move the 
Jets to the Meadowlands. Do you recollect that?” 

DOUBLEDAY: “Yes, I think he made a commitment. That’s when 
the original commitment was made.” 

COSELL: And you have information to the effect that he is 
probably committed now to go to the Meadow- 
lands.” 

DOUBLEDAY: “That’s what we hear... .” 


Then, almost as an aside, Doubleday made this astonishing 
statement: “... Leon, I know, is a very close friend of Mayor 
Koch’s, and for a long time would not discuss this until Mayor 
Koch’s reelection was behind him.” 

I had nailed down the story. The Jets were gone. That’s all 
there was to it. But the story attracted little or no notice around 
the country. It was a “local” story. It always is—in the next city 
to be raped. Even more surprising was the New York press’s fail- 
ure to follow up on the story. You needed a magnifying glass to 
find the odd account here and there, usually a couple of para- 
graphs in length buried near the auto ads. 

A few months later, though, the story started busting out all 
over. Things really heated up on September 15, 1983, when the 
Daily News carried a report that the city would consider building 
a domed stadium “. . . if that’s what it takes to keep the Jets from 
moving to New Jersey.” 
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Several days later, columnists Dave Anderson of The New 
York Times and Mike Lupica of the Daily News chimed in with 
their views. Both men conceded that, in all probability, the Jets 
were moving to New Jersey the following season. But there ended 
a similarity between the columns. It was hardly breathtaking that 
Anderson parroted the Jets’ party line—after all, he took the 
same position when the Giants had skipped town. According to 
Anderson, New York City and northern New Jersey may be two 
separate states geographically, but in reality they are one state of 
mind. And, of course, the Jets’ relocation to a better stadium was 
good for the fans. Nowhere did Anderson mention the tax reve- 
nues the city would lose. And neither did he have the grace to tell 
his readers that he was a New Jersey resident. 

Lupica, younger, hipper, called Hess “a gutless carpetbag- 
ger, blasting him for deserting the people who supported the 
Jets through all their losing seasons and for his lack of feeling for 
history and tradition. He decried what sports has become, “a 
boardroom game ... a television show ... cosmopolitan black- 
mail... deals, always deals.” He also alleged that the Jets’ move 
was tied to another deal, a deal that would surely be revealed 
somewhere down the line. 

I had given Lupica that last morsel of information, telling 
him to keep the specifics to himself. Here’s the way the deal was 
going down: 

Hess is not one to take a loss. Werblin’s Meadowlands race- 
track was rapidly eroding Monmouth Park’s profits, and my 
sources were convinced that the New Jersey Sports and Exhibi- 
tion Authority, the state-run operation that owns the Meadow- 
lands complex, was going to purchase Monmouth Park to get 
Hess off the hook. The quid pro quo was the delivery of the Jets 
to the Meadowlands. These reports had reached Koch’s office. 
One sly move begat another, and a mad scramble was on to fig- 
ure out a way—mainly, money—for the city to keep its last pro 
football team from becoming the New Jersey Jets. 

This quickly became one of the more fascinating stories I had 
ever covered, filled with contradiction and intrigue. From the 
outset, Hess had clamped a lid of secrecy on the Jets’ negotia- 
tions with the city. He remained an elusive, reclusive figure, al- 
most paranoiac about even being seen by the press. In his corner 
was the NFL commissioner, Pete Rozelle, who, in an early Sep- 
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tember appearance on SportsBeat, insisted that he had no idea 
what the Jets were going to do. So you had to dig hard and deep 
for whatever scraps of information you could unearth. A lot of 
questions went begging for answers. There were so many differ- 
ent sides of the issue, so many different maneuvers, so many dif- 
ferent characters swinging in and out of the story. 

The ebb and flow of events is perhaps best chronicled in tick- 
tock fashion: 

September 21. I attended a luncheon at “21” Club for the 
syndicated television show Legends of Sports. Afterward, in the 
lobby of the restaurant, I bumped into former New York Gover- 
nor Hugh Carey, who had recently been appointed by Koch to 
head the New York City Sports Commission. Carey’s main re- 
sponsibility was to try to keep the Jets in town. At least that’s 
what the newspapers claimed. Carey indicated otherwise. 

“Just the guy I’ve been thinking about,” Carey said as we 
greeted each other. “Every time I have a meeting with Hess, he 
plays a tape of your interview with Doubleday. He screams at 
Doubleday on the screen, “You sonuvabitch, you sonuvabitch!’ ” 

“Hughie,” I said, “Leon’s taking the Jets to New Jersey, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yeah, he’s gone. We're now laying the groundwork to get 
another team in here.” 

“So now you'll rape another city, just the way this town’s 
being raped. What’s the sense of that?” 

“Look, Howard, all I know is that Leon’s leaving. He’s furi- 
ous with Doubleday, and he’s mad as hell about Shea Stadium. 
He’s out of here.” 

“Well, he’s got a lousy coach,” I said with disgust, sick of all 
the lies and hypocrisy swirling around the Jets’ departure. 
“They're not going to win anything, anyway.” 

“He knows that. Off the record, he’s trying to get Don Shula 
from Miami.” 

That night, at my apartment, I got a call from Miami Dol- 
phins’ owner Joe Robbie, and I told him that there was no doubt 
about it: The Jets were moving to New Jersey. “I never thought 
he’d go through with it,” Robbie sputtered. “I’m going to ex- 
plode this whole goddamned league, and I’m going public with 
it. I'l] do it on your show.” 

“Anything you want to talk about, anything you think you 
should reveal about the league, Joe, you can do it on my show.” 
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I knew that Robbie was influenced by the heat of the mo- 
ment. He’d never spill any secrets on the air, but I figured I’d ex- 
tend the invitation, anyway. 

“It just can’t go on,” Robbie said, fuming. “There should be 
one set of rules for everybody. I don’t know what the hell is hap- 
pening with this league. They'll let Hess leave without so much 
as a peep. But I make noises about leaving Miami and getting a 
better stadium and they jump down my throat. Well, from now 
on, I’m doing what the hell I want to.” 

“Listen, Joe, I can’t reveal my source, but I hear that Hess is 
after Shula. Where do you stand with him?” 

“We're supposed to have a meeting soon. As you know, his 
contract’s up the end of the year, and there are certain things he 
wants that he can’t have. But basically, as far as money is con- 
cerned, he’s paid far more than any other coach in pro football. 
They're not going to steal my fucking coach from me!” 

No sooner had I hung up with Robbie than the phone rang 
again. It was an ofhcial of the one-year-old United States Football 
League, informing me that Donald Trump, the brilliant real- 
estate impresario, had just purchased the New Jersey Generals, 
and that the announcement would be made tomorrow at a press 
conference at Trump Tower. I couldn’t help but think that 
Trump probably had every intention of moving the Generals to 
New York. What with the Jets leaving, the timing was ideal. And 
besides, I thought, New York City is tailor-made for Trump. 
He’s only thirty-seven, and he’s already the face of the city— 
Trump Tower, Trump Plaza, the Grand Hyatt Hotel. He'll use 
that image. He’ll bring that team here, and he’ll take over this 
town. 

September 22. In a two-paragraph story, the Daily News 
quoted a city official as saying that negotiations with the Jets had 
taken a “more positive” turn. Why, he wouldn’t say. It was a lie, 
a sop for the public. 

At 10:30 A.M., in the Trump Tower, hard by a marble water- 
fall that served as a dazzling backdrop, Trump announced his 
purchase of the Generals, hinting that coach Chuck Fairbanks’ 
job was in jeopardy—and insisting that his team would stay in 
New Jersey. After the press conference, he asked me to meet with 
him privately in his office atop Fifth Avenue. 

Dressed in a no-nonsense blue suit, Trump wasted no words. 
“Do you think I can get Shula?” 
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I told him I didn’t think so, but he’d might as well try. 
Everybody else was. “And that includes the New Jersey Jets,” I 
said. 

“Are you sure they re gone?” 

“Positive,” I responded. “Do you know about the Mon- 
mouth deal?” 

“Ts that true? That the state will take the racetrack off his 
hands if he delivers the Jets?” 

“Thats what I hear. So when are you moving into New 
York? It’s all yours.” 

Trump smiled, then chose his words carefully. “I’m staying 
in New Jersey—for the time being. If I wanted to, though, I 
could move the team tomorrow. I have an out in my lease. I'd 
have to pay a penalty, which is fair, but not much. The impor- 
tant thing is, I’ve got a lock on this territory. No other USFL 
team can move into New York without my approval. That was a 
key point for me in the deal.” 

Then Trump offered to sell me a piece of the team. I told 
him I’d think about it, knowing full well that I couldn’t, not 
while I was still a working journalist. I left Trump’s office con- 
vinced that he would one day bring the Generals to New York. 

As it happened, I ended up having dinner that night with 
Trump and our wives at a French restaurant on the East Side. 
Somebody sent a bottle of Dom Perignon champagne to the 
table. It was Hess! He was having dinner with his wife, and they 
later stopped by our table to chat. 

We exchanged pleasantries. I didn’t ask him about the Jets. It 
was a social occasion, our wives were there and happy to see each 
other, and I felt it simply wasn’t the time or place to put him on 
the spot. But before Hess departed, he first said to Trump, “I 
wish you luck, Donald. Any help you need, just give me a call.” 

Then he turned to me: “I consider us good friends, Howard, 
and I hope we always will be. I do want to talk with you at some 
point regarding the Jets.” 

“Are you going to be in town this week?” I asked. 

“Yes, and I will return your call. I promise.” 

September 23. I placed a call to Hess. It wasn’t returned. 

September 24. The New York Times carried a one-paragraph 
item that Hess was to meet with Koch and other city officials on 
Monday. The story noted that Hess had met only once with city 
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officials in the six months since the city’s $43 million offer to im- 
prove Shea Stadium. 

September 26. Hess finally returned my call. This was prior 
to his meeting with city officials. I invited him to appear on 
SportsBeat, but he declined. “I can’t now, Howard,” he said. 
“The negotiations are very delicate, and I still hope to work 
things out with the city. But PII tell you this, Howard: I'll only 
stay if they build me a new and separate football stadium.” 

September 27. Not a word in the newspapers about the 
Hess-Koch meeting the day before—but the Daily News did 
print a story that quoted Shula as saying he was tentatively of- 
fered $1 million a year to coach the Generals. Nobody was deny- 
ing the story, but a team official stressed that Trump himself had 
not yet spoken personally to Shula. 

Later that morning, I happened to get a call from an admin- 
istrative aide to Governor Mario Cuomo of New York. He said 
that Cuomo would be attending the Monday Night Football 
game between the Jets and the Bills in Buffalo and wanted to 
drop by the booth to say hello. That was fine with me, I said, but 
he should be prepared to answer a few questions about the Jets’ 
impending relocation. “That might be moot by then,” the aide 
told me. “I understand that yesterday’s meeting with Koch de- 
generated into a shouting match. You didn’t hear this from me, 
but I’m fairly certain that Koch is ready to announce that the Jets 
are leaving. Probably tonight or tomorrow morning.” 

September 28. Sure enough, Koch held a press conference at 
City Hall to announce that talks with the Jets had broken down, 
and beginning next year, they’d be playing their home games at 
Giants Stadium in the Meadowlands. Finally, after all the lies 
and petty subterfuges, the truth was out. 

Koch accused Hess of being neither fair nor candid in his 
dealings with the city. Not only had Hess rejected the city’s $43 
million offer to refurbish Shea Stadium, said Koch, but Hess also 
for the first time demanded a wholly new stadium. Koch then re- 
vealed that the city intended to make every effort to lure another 
NFL franchise—main candidates, Miami and Baltimore—to 
New York. 

I guess nobody ever told the mayor that two wrongs don’t 
make a right. 

Werblin called me. 
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“You started the whole thing, you son-of-a-bitch,” I joked. 
Chuckling with self-satisfaction, he replied, “I did, didn’t I?” 
“What about the deal for Monmouth Park?” 

“That’s very shaky,” Werblin said. “Most of the shareholders 
down there don’t want to sell, and since Hess controls only fifty 
percent of the stock, he can’t make a move. He’s fighting like hell 
to sell it, but so far, nothing doing.” 

“What about the Jets? Does that mean they stay in New 
York?” 

“Oh, no. Leon’s gone. The Meadowlands are glad to have 
him. And besides, he’ll still keep fighting to sell them the track 
somewhere down the road.” 

September 29. The Jets’ potential relocation to New Jersey 
was now front-page news in New York, and each and every news- 
paper noted that Hess was, as always, unavailable for comment. 
That morning, though, Hess called me again. He was upset—ex- 
tremely emotional, in fact—and several times in the course of 
our half-hour conversation, I advised him to calm down. 

_ Hess was furious with Koch and Doubleday, calling them 
liars and scoundrels in trying to paint him as the villain. His po- 
sition was no secret to Koch, hadn’t been for a long while, he 
said, and he would go public with it only after he had a chance to 
present his case at a meeting of team owners in New York in an- 
other week. 

Over the phone, however, Hess complained that he was sick 
and tired of being a second-class citizen at Shea Stadium and 
contended he’d always be one as long as he stayed there. “I’m a 
New Yorker,” he said in a quaking voice. “I pay my taxes here, I 
live here, and IIl die here. Even dying here will cost me a for- 
tune, but I won’t move to another state. My heart is in this city, 
and nobody knows that better than Ed Koch. God knows, I’ve 
given millions in his support. 

“I told Ed from the beginning the kind of stadium to build. 
Not a domed stadium, like he’s been talking about. It’s too ex- 
pensive and unnecessary. A single-purpose football stadium is 
what this city needs. Shea Stadium is a piece of shit! The bath- 
rooms stink, the roof leaks, the winds are awful, and their pro- 
posal to fix it is ludicrous. Forty-three million dollars?!? It will 
cost twice that!” 

On that point, I agreed with Hess, remembering as I did the 
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Yankee Stadium fiasco. He then told me how he hoped things 
would work out: 

First, Hess said, hed go to Trenton and ask Governor 
Thomas Kean for his support in getting a two-year lease in the 
Meadowlands. In return, he’d put up as much as $10 million to 
purchase bonds still outstanding on the Meadowlands complex. 
Then he’d ask the city of New York to float a bond issue for the 
building of a single-purpose football stadium—probably on the 
World’s Fair site near Shea Stadium. Considering the city 
unions, he placed the cost for such a stadium at between $60 
million and $80 million. 

“To show my good faith,” he said, “I’d put up money to re- 
tire a portion of those bonds. And I’m not talking about a million 
dollars. I’m talking real money—ten, twelve, twenty million dol- 
lars, whatever it takes, and I’d come back when the stadium is 
completed. We’re not a New Jersey team, Howard. We’re a New 
York team.” 

I told Hess that he had made some persuasive arguments, but 
in the main, his potential exodus to New Jersey was wrong. “‘Re- 
gardless of my feelings on that subject, Leon, I must ask you if 
your move to New Jersey is tied to a deal to sell Monmouth.” 

Hess replied: “I was negotiating a sale to the Meadowlands 
until Jast July, but I’ve put it away forever. As long as I live, 
Monmouth Park will not be sold to the Meadowlands. I have no 
intention of tarnishing the Hess name.” 

“Are you after Don Shula?” 

“Tve never talked with Shula. I made Joe Walton the head 
coach, and he’s going to get every chance to prove himself. I have 
no interest in Shula.” 


October 6. The Daily News headline—front page—read: 
LINK JETS MOVE 
TO TRACK DEAL 


This report basically jibed with what I had known for several 
months. Of special interest to me, however, was a single para- 
graph in the middle of the story. It noted that the sale of Mon- 
mouth Park to the Meadowlands was indeed called off last 
July—by a group of stockholders who had blocked the deal. 

Remember, Werblin had given me that same information the 
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week before. This made the tone and texture of Hess’s remarks to 
me concerning Monmouth Park at least questionable: A stock- 
holders’ vote had voided the sale of the racetrack to the Meadow- 
lands, not Hess’s concern for his good name. 

The Daily News story also quoted Rozelle, who said Hess 
had told the other team owners that “he had not completely de- 
cided” whether to move the Jets to Giants Stadium in 1984. 

Oh, really? Who was kidding whom? 

The newspapers also carried accounts of the owners’ meeting 
in New York, reporting that Hess had outlined his problems with 
Shea Stadium in a twenty-minute address to his colleagues. Also 
reported was the position of Rozelle, who noted that if Hess de- 
cided to move his Jets, he could do so without a vote for approval 
by the other owners. 

Rozelle: “The league’s position on a possible Jets’ move is 
that the Los Angeles court decision in the Raiders’ case makes 
the league powerless to consider or vote on the Jets’ move.” 

What wasn’t reported was far more interesting. According to 
my sources, it was Davis who became the center of the drama 
behind those closed doors. 

After Hess had spoken, Davis told the Jets’ owner that he had 
his support, then asked: “Do you realize, Leon, that your words 
are almost the same as mine were when I told this group what 
had happened to me in Oakland?” 

“Yes,” Hess said, “there’s a great similarity.” 

“What will happen to the NFL without a team in the great- 
est city in the world? What if another NFL team wants to move 
into this city? Will you object?” 

“Don’t try to pull the wool over my eyes, Al. You want to 
move the Raiders into New York.” 

“That’s not true, Leon, and you know it,” Davis said. “You 
offered me control of the Jets in 1979. You remember, in the 
reading room at Monmouth Park after Phil Iselin’s funeral, and I 
turned you down.” 

(I was there and witnessed the offer. Hess said, “Do me a 
favor, Al? Come to New York and take over operating control of 
the Jets. Keep me out of it. Just call me when it’s time to go to 
the Super Bowl.” 

“I need thirty days to think about it,” Davis said. 

Thirty days later, Davis called Hess. “I just can’t leave Oak- 
land right now, Leon, and the reasons are deeply personal.” 
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“Who do you recommend?” 

“One man. Don Shula.’”) 

After reminding Hess of his offer, Davis then directed several 
questions at Rozelle. “What are your feelings on this matter, 
Pete? Should we allow the Jets to leave New York City without a 
team?” 

“The question is moot,” Rozelle said, “based on your court- 
room victory.” 

“That’s wrong!” Davis snapped. “Why do you keep dancing 
around the truth? My courtroom victory was based on your lousy 
rule, Section 4.3, which per se violates this country’s antitrust 
laws. And what about the precedents that you yourself set? You 
let the Giants leave New York for New Jersey, and it was okay for 
the Rams to split for Anaheim. That’s why you can’t stop the Jets 
from moving, even if you wanted to.” 

Rozelle remained silent. Davis pressed on. “Pete,” he said, “I 
still want your personal view on the Jets. The owners deserve it. 
The league owes me thirty-four million dollars in damages, and 
interest mounts every day. They’re the ones who have to pay it. 
Now what’s your opinion of the Jets’ move?” 

Rozelle hesitated, his eyes darting around the room. Finally, 
he said: “I don’t know. I haven’t formed an opinion yet.” 

Hess eventually sent Koch a letter, informing the mayor that 
he had signed a five-year lease, running through 1988, to play in 
the Meadowlands. In the letter, Hess pledged to return to New 
York in 1989—if the city had a proper football stadium in place. 
Nowhere in that letter did Hess promise to aid in the financing of 
such a stadium with millions of his own, as he told me he was 
prepared to do. And remember, too, he had talked to me about a 
two-year lease, not one for five years. 

Apparently Hess thought he could use me, gain my support 
in his bid to hold up the city for a new stadium. I didn’t take the 
bait, though I was careful to give Hess fair treatment on Sports- 
Beat and in my daily radio commentaries. As always, my position 
was unwavering, and I was in wholehearted agreement with 
Koch’s reply to Hess’s letter. To wit: Forget about the taxpayers’ 
hard-earned money, and build your own stadium. 

And so, in 1984, Hess’s team played its first season in the 
Meadowlands, still calling itself the New York Jets. 

Item: 

On April 10, 1985, the New Jersey Sports and Exposition Au- 
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thority, which owns the Meadowlands, reached an agreement 
with Hess and others to purchase Monmouth Park, offering the 
race track’s stockholders $58 a share. The deal infuriated Robert 
Brennan, a securities broker who had already bought Keystone 
Race Track near Philadelphia and reopened Garden State Park. 
As chairman of International Thoroughbred Breeders, Inc., 
Brennan claimed he had been trying to buy Monmouth Park for 
two years, and in his latest bid, had offered more money—$60 a 
share—than the sports authority. “It’s been a very deceptive, dis- 
quieting couple of weeks with Monmouth,” Brennan said, 
charging that certain Monmouth Park officials had leaked his 
bids to the sports authority to freeze him out of the purchase. 

Brennan said he planned to fight the sale in court. “There 
will be many issues that we'll uncover in the discovery process of 
litigation that will be very troublesome for certain members of 
the Monmouth Park board and the sports authority,” he said. 
“We'll get to the bottom of it.” 

A couple of weeks later, in a surprise agreement between ITB 
and the sports authority, Brennan said he would drop his chal- 
lenge to the sale of Monmouth Park. Why? Because the sports 
authority promised to support a request by ITB to the New Jer- 
oe Commission for more racing dates for Garden State 
Park. 

Thus, Hess, who had sworn to me that he would never sell 
Monmouth Park to the Meadowlands, went ahead and did it 
anyway—under disturbing circumstances, to say the least. 


D 
Rozelle’s Folly 


A prince being thus obliged to know well how to act as a 
beast must imitate the fox and the lion, for the lion 
cannot protect himself from traps, and the fox cannot 
defend himself from wolves. One must therefore be a fox 
to recognize traps, and a lion to frighten wolves. 


—Niccolò Machiavelli, The Prince 





To survive as NFL commissioner for as long as he has, Pete 
Rozelle had to learn the art of politics in the classic Machiavel- 
lian sense. And until only recently, it seemed to all the world 
that he had learned his lessons exceedingly well. 

Early on, the youthful Rozelle won the favor of the league’s 
First Families—the Maras in New York, the Halases in Chi- 
cago, the Rooneys in Pittsburgh, the Bidwells in St. Louis. Oh, 
sure, he had his shaky moments, but these men were soon 
amazed at the way Rozelle made them rich with ever-increasing 
revenues from television. And being conservative men, loath to 
rock the power structure of their league, they have stuck by him 
and supported his office. 

Later on, Rozelle added yet another layer of powerful new 
friends who would stand behind him. The oil tycoon who owns 
the New York Jets, Leon Hess, was one. Another was Hugh 
Culverhouse, the owner in Tampa, and Culverhouse, in turn, 
exerted tremendous influence in two other camps. (As the chief 
executor of the late Carroll Rosenbloom’s estate, Culverhouse 
is close to Georgia Frontiere, Rosenbloom’s remarried widow 
and the owner of the Rams. Then there was his sway over Leon- 
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ard Tose, until early 1985 the owner of the Philadelphia Eagles, 
who once borrowed money from Culverhouse to settle gambling 
debts.) 

And always in Rozelle’s corner was Tex Schramm, the presi- 
dent of the Dallas Cowboys, who gave the commissioner his 
first job in pro football. 

No wonder, then, that Rozelle roared like a lion when he 
wanted to, secure in the alliances he had forged. The dissidents 
within the league—Jack Kent Cooke in Washington, Joe Rob- 
bie in Miami, Ralph Wilson in Buffalo, among others—were 
wolves without teeth. 

Rozelle then made a crucial mistake. Playing the lion so ap- 
pealed to him that he came to lose the instincts of a fox that 
once were within him. When that happened, he failed to recog- 
nize the biggest trap of all, the trap that was set by Al Davis in 
Oakland. And in the end, Rozelle got snared, making him easy 
prey for the wolves who want a piece of his hide. 


“Whom would you rather have dinner with—Pete Rozelle or 
Al Davis?” If you had asked me that question several years ago, I 
wouldn’t have hesitated. The answer is Rozelle. He is a charm- 
ing, deferential man. He’s got a sharp mind and an engaging 
sense of humor. The atmosphere is relaxed, the conversation con- 
vivial, and he embraces you with the kind of warmth and atten- 
tion that makes you feel like a special friend. 

Davis couldn’t relax in a hot tub. He’s always tense, charged 
up, his eyes working a room as if he were looking for snipers. And 
the talk is football, always football, whether it be on-the-field 
strategy, executive intrigue, or courtroom drama. The conversa- 
tion is more often than not absorbing, but by the time the check 
is deposited on the table, you feel like you’ve just walked through 
the middle of Beirut during an air raid. You’re shell-shocked. 
That’s Davis’s style. 

Through the years, my wife and I had been guests many 
times at Rozelle’s red-brick Tudor house in Westchester County, 
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and he and his second wife, Carrie, were always gracious hosts. 

I have never set foot in Al Davis’s home. 

And yet, today, I can no longer say that Rozelle and I are 
friends. Our relationship has cooled considerably. The reason: Al 
Davis and his antitrust suit against the NFL. And the irony is 
that Rozelle felt I opposed the NFL in its attempts to keep the 
Raiders in Oakland out of my fondness for Davis. 

This is simply not true. Time and again, in my daily radio re- 
ports and on my weekly SportsBeat show, I expressed my opinion 
that the Raiders would win on the merits of the case. I also stated 
in no uncertain terms that while Davis was legally right in de- 
serting Oakland and moving his Raiders to Los Angeles, he was 
morally wrong. My opinions are all a matter of public record. 
Rozelle, however, chose to see only black and white in this case. 
Legal and moral shadings be damned! 

You were either with Rozelle or against him on this one, and 
I wouldn’t play his stooge. 

Funny, though, I never blamed Rozelle for not being happy 
with me. He had a job to do, and that was to serve the selfish in- 
terests of the NFL owners. But that wasn’t my job. Sadly, he 
didn’t understand that—or perhaps he simply refused to. 

The wedge that now separates Rozelle and me, however, in 
no way changes my historical view of him as commissioner of the 
NFL. He is without doubt the most effective commissioner ever 
to govern any league in any sport. This is a man who made the 
best of every opportunity that came his way and his league’s way, 
and he did it with consummate skill, verve, and panache. 

Rozelle was raised in Lynwood, California, where his father 
lost a grocery store in the Depression. Rozelle went to high 
school with Brooklyn Dodger Hall of Famer Duke Snider, and 
they became close friends. It wasn’t long before Rozelle would 
start displaying an uncanny knack for being in the right place at 
the nght time. What he wanted to be then was a sportswriter. 
But when he got to Compton Junior College, he found himself 
working as a gofer for the Rams’ publicity man. That was in the 
summer of 1946—the same summer that the Rams moved from 
Cleveland to Los Angeles and opened training headquarters in 
Compton. 

Rozelle discovered he had a flair for PR. He accepted a job as 
an undergraduate PR man at the University of San Francisco and 
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completed his education there. He was then a PR man for a 
brewery, then a PR man for the Rams, and then later the general 
manager of that team. Nobody ever accused Rozelle of having a 
brilliant football mind, and he labored in semi-anonymity. But, 
lucky for him, he had developed the proper social amenities. He 
was unfailingly polite to his superiors and never offended any- 
body. And so, on January 26, 1960, apparently in desperation on 
its twenty-third ballot, the NFL elected Rozelle as its commis- 
sioner. 

Rozelle was only thirty-three, washing his hands in the men’s 
room of a Miami Beach hotel when Carroll Rosenbloom, then 
the owner of the Baltimore Colts, came in to give him the news. 
“It would be ludicrous,” Rozelle said, “to consider myself as any- 
thing but a compromise choice.” 

The young commissioner had fallen out of the sky, but he 
soon had his feet firmly planted on the ground. Two of the 
league’s crusty old patriarchs—George Halas of the Chicago 
Bears and George Preston Marshall of the Washington Red- 
skins—tried to bully Rozelle into seeing things their way, and 
they lost. Then, in 1963, he suspended two of the game's biggest 
stars—Paul Hornung of the Green Bay Packers and Alex Karras 
of the Detroit Lions—for betting on their own teams. 

On the financial front, Rozelle was equally as bold. He per- 
suaded owners such as Marshall and Rosenbloom, who had lu- 
crative, private TV contracts, to give up their deals for a 
cooperative venture with CBS. This pooling of television money 
provided the fulcrum for the growth of the NFL, enabling Green 
Bay, for example, to compete against a glamorous city such as 
New York. Even more impressive than his sway over the owners 
was the way Rozelle wrapped the whole package up—by obtain- 
ing an antitrust waiver in Congress. 

Several years later, in 1966, Rozelle was back in Washington, 
smoother than ever, winning friends and influencing legislators. 
He wanted another antitrust exemption, this time to merge with 
the American Football League. No sweat. He coddled and ca- 
joled two powerful Louisianians—Senate Finance Committee 
chairman Russell Long and the late House Democratic whip, 
Hale Boggs—and the Congress approved the merger by slipping 
in a rider to an investment credit act. And guess what? The NFL 
awarded the next expansion franchise to New Orleans. 
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And the money continued to pour in. 

The scope of Rozelle’s accomplishments usually is measured 
in dollars, and it’s hard to ignore. Under his direction, the NFL 
has grown from twelve to twenty-eight teams, and ten million 
more tickets a year are sold for a considerably higher price. 
Shortly after Rozelle was elected, the Cleveland Browns were 
purchased by Art Modell for $3.8 million, and the league 
operated out of the back room of a suburban Philadelphia bank. 
Today, an average franchise is worth as much as $50 million, and 
the commissioner and his staff have a scrubbed corporate image, 
with two floors of offices overlooking Park Avenue in the heart of 
Manhattan. 

In 1962, Rozelle negotiated his first television contract, sell- 
ing CBS the rights to televise a single season for $4.6 million. 
Exactly twenty years later, he sold those same rights to all three 
networks for $400 million a year. 

There are those who will argue that Pete Rozelle is the archi- 
tect of the greatest success story in the modern American enter- 
tainment industry. 

Thus, thanks in the early years to his shrewd and decisive ac- 
tions—and many other well-publicized but less important mat- 
ters of leadership—the image of Pete Rozelle was cast. And 
thanks to his influence over the media, he has persevered, be- 
coming in the process a sort of omniscient presence in the world 
of sports. 

I have a different story to tell. 

When Rozelle was working for the Rams, I was hardly the 
personality I would later become. ABC Television had acquired a 
special package of preseason games—Cleveland at Pittsburgh, 
and Chicago at Baltimore—and I was hired as the broadcaster. 
Rozelle and I would meet only fleetingly, and he was always gra- 
cious. 

Rozelle’s ascendancy to the job of commissioner caught me 
by surprise, as it did almost everybody else. At the time, I was 
covering the pro football beat for ABC, both on radio and local 
television in New York. As Rozelle started carving out a formida- 
ble reputation, I had many opportunities to interview him. He 
was not only accessible, but also direct in meeting all my ques- 
tions. 

This was especially true when Rozelle was faced with the 
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thorny problems of the Hornung and Karras cases. I'l] never for- 
get the press conference that Rozelle held when he finally an- 
nounced his decision to suspend indefinitely each player from 
football for his gambling indiscretions. (The suspensions were 
lifted after a year.) Rozelle called me the next day and told me 
that Jim Kensil—then Rozelle’s chief aide, now the president of 
the New York Jets—remarked on how I asked the best and most 
penetrating questions. It was a nice gesture, and there devel- 
oped a great mutuality of respect between the two of us, which 
frankly pleased me. 

Then came the merger, and I was impressed with the way 
Rozelle got the Congress to approve it. As soon as the bill was 
passed, he left Washington and appeared exclusively with me in 
New York on local television to discuss how the merger was cer- 
tified and the ramifications of it. Our relationship continued to 
blossom in the late 1960s, and I regarded Rozelle with respect 
and even some affection. 

I won’t easily forget how supportive Rozelle was during the 
dawning of Monday Night Football. It was Rozelle’s brainchild. 
ABC acquired the rights after CBS and NBC turned the idea 
down. This was in the spring of 1970. I was having lunch at 
Jimmy Weston’s when I got paged to the phone. It was Roone 
Arledge, the president of ABC Sports. “I want you to come to 
my office immediately,” he said. “Tve got to talk to you.” 

Arledge told me he wanted me to do Monday Night Foot- 
ball. I later called Rozelle to talk it over with him, and it turned 
out that Rozelle had suggested me for the job. This is not to sug- 
gest that I wasn’t Arledge’s first choice, too. After all, Arledge 
was then the company’s savior because of his brilliant pioneering 
efforts in television sports. ABC was far ahead of the other two 
networks in sports programming, largely due to the success of 
Wide World of Sports. And what was at the core of Wide World 
of Sports? Muhammad Ali and Howard Cosell. 

It seemed logical that Arledge would tap me for the job, and I 
only mention the fact that Rozelle had suggested me because it is 
illustrative of the man’s shrewd understanding of television. Pro 
football was entering the promised land of prime time, and Ro- 
zelle instinctively realized that Monday Night Football needed a 
different presentation. Why? It had to transcend sport. Prime 
time obviously required a larger audience than Sunday afternoon, 
which meant that Monday Night Football had to attract not only 
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the casual fan but women as well. Survival would depend, in 
large measure, on the guys in the booth and the entertainment 
value of the show. 

The first Monday night game was between the New York Jets 
and the Cleveland Browns, and I thought the telecast had gone 
well. A few kinks needed to be ironed out, but, hell, we had only 
just begun. I was living in the suburb of Pound Ridge, and The 
New York Times was delivered every morning to my home. Jack 
Gould was then that newspaper’s television critic. He lived in 
Greenwich, and we’d often see each other on the commuter train 
on our way to work. I respected Gould enormously. He was one 
of the finest analysts of the television industry ever to appear in 
print, and we’d talk about the business during those long rides 
into Manhattan. 

I was devastated by Gould’s review of that first Monday night 
game. He scorched me. “Maybe his sport is boxing,” he wrote. 
“It’s certainly not football.” I couldn’t believe my eyes. It was so 
shattering that to this day I don’t recall whether I phoned Ro- 
zelle or he got to me. 

“Howard, you did extremely well, a helluva telecast,” Rozelle 
said. “Sid Gilman, who knows more football than any man I’ve 
ever known, Lombardi included, said you did a helluva job.” 

I said, “Pete, didn’t you read Jack Gould this morning?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“He slaughtered me.”’ 

Rozelle told me not to worry. “What the hell does Jack 
Gould know about football, anyway?” 

That wasn’t the end of it. During the first year of Monday 
Night Football, I was the object of a terrible and unexpected as- 
sault in print. Nobody in my business should ever have to endure 
the unrelenting vilification that was heaped upon me. The news- 
paper reporters were like vultures, picking at my bones. It deeply 
affected me, and by the fifth game, I broke down. The scene was 
a hotel bar in Minneapolis. I ran into an NFL ofhcial named 
Don Weiss, and I ranted and raved: “This is crazy! I don’t know 
why the press is doing this to me. I can’t go on. I’m not going to 
take any more abuse. I want out!”’ 

Weiss related the incident to Rozelle, who then invited him- 
self over to my apartment in Manhattan for a drink. “You 
mustn’t quit,” Rozelle told me. 

Rozelle also addressed my wife, Emmy. “Look,” he said, “I 
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just wanted to come here as a friend and tell you that Howard is 
taking this thing much too seriously. He should have fun with 
the games. I think he has been, on the air, but deep inside ap- 
parently he’s still being troubled. It’s ridiculous. Howard’—and 
he turned to me— “just have fun with the games.” 

Rozelle’s support meant a lot to me—and the rest is history. 
Monday Night Football became a national phenomenon, and I 
prospered beyond my wildest expectations. So did Rozelle. We 
remained friends—though not on the same level as his close, 
‘personal friendship with former players turned broadcasters such 
as Frank Gifford and Pat Summerall—and it was a pleasure re- 
volving in Rozelle’s social orbit. 

The 1970s were halcyon years for Rozelle, even though he 
had his share of problems to contend with. The proliferating 
drug scandals involving NFL players had yet to cast their long 
shadows over the league, but disputes with the NFL Players’ As- 
sociation and a rising tide of antitrust suits demanded time and 
attention. 

Beginning to flex its muscle, the players’ union staged brief 
preseason strikes in 1970 and 1974, then received $16 million 
from the league to settle two lawsuits. Numerous other antitrust 
actions—initiated either by the players or outside parties—bede- 
viled the league, and its record in defending itself was abysmal. 
The league ended up losing millions in settlements and lawyers’ 
fees. 

Expressions of outrage followed each loss, and Rozelle sought 
to portray himself as a misunderstood minstrel of joy and peace, 
always looking out for the best interests of the NFL, the owners, 
the players, and even the public. 

And just about everybody bought Rozelle’s act. 

Let’s face it: Rozelle does have an engaging personality. Peo- 
ple like him. Always tanned and impeccably groomed, he’s like 
velvet to the touch. Loath to offend anyone, he’s cool and pa- 
tient. And those who know him best say he’s a compassionate 
and decent man. 

The word most often attached to Rozelle, however, is “slick.” 
At heart, he is and always will be a PR man, and he admits as 
much. But he’s somewhat uncomfortable with the label—“‘slick’’ 
has so many connotations. It can mean smooth or calculating, 
confident or conniving. When embodied in Rozelle, it probably 
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means all those things. And as a result, most people find it prac- 
tically impossible to paint a complete picture of the man. He 
closely guards his privacy, and there are precious few revealing 
anecdotes that bridge the gaps. But one thing I know for certain: 
Rozelle is a superb manipulator of people—and he’s at his best 
when he’s manipulating the media. 

Never in my lifetime in sports has anyone commanded and 
controlled the media like Pete Rozelle. 

Take, for example, his mass press conference a couple of days 
before each and every Super Bowl game. His performances at this 
annual event are legendary. The scene is always a hotel ballroom, 
and Rozelle stands at a podium, sometimes for as long as two 
hours, fielding questions from upward of fifteen hundred accre- 
dited reporters. He is utterly beguiling and mesmerizing as he 
calls on reporters by name, a technique that always scores points; 
his familiarity with members of the media goes a long way to- 
ward getting him the benefit of the doubt and stacks of glowing 
press notices. 

But that is merely a clever ploy. His real talent comes into 
focus while answering a variety of questions on the state of the 
NFL. He is witty and graceful, his voice clear and authoritative. 
He never assumes a threatening posture but gives the impression 
that he firmly believes exactly what he’s saying. And he has that 
rare quality of being elusive while all the while appearing candid. 

Most sportswriters and TV reporters allow Rozelle to get 
away with this trick—either because they don’t recognize the 
ploy, or because they want to be considered friends of the NFL. 
Whatever the reason, they always seem to play into Rozelle’s 
hands, enabling him to solidify his control. As Frank Deford 
once wrote in Sports Illustrated, with considerable perspicacity: 
“Tt is revealing that while baseball’s great resurgence of popular- 
ity has been well documented, none of the credit is ever given to 
[baseball commissioner Bowie] Kuhn—in the public mind he 
will forever remain just the dummy who goes to freezing cold 
baseball games in tropical worsteds—while the press and fans are 
quick to attribute even the most minor NFL advances to Ro- 
zelle.” 

I beg to differ only slightly with Deford’s observation—i.e., if 
the fans do indeed adulate Rozelle, it’s because the media have 
convinced them of his greatness. To buttress my argument, I give 
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you Dave Anderson, a Pulitzer Prize winner who writes for The 
New York Times. His column is dated November 7, 1982. The 
headline over it reads: BASEBALL NEEDS PETE ROZELLE. 
The question is put to Rozelle if he’d accept an offer to be the 
new baseball commissioner. He answers, ‘I’m committed to the 
NFL. I’m going to stay in this job the rest of my working life. My 
contract has several years to run. And except for being a casual 
fan, I don’t know much about baseball. Certainly not enough for 
me to have a feel for it, to be comfortable in it. You need that 
feel to be effective, to make decisions that you think are right.” 

Despite those words by Rozelle, Anderson closed his column 
with this paragraph: “But the first choice should be Pete Rozelle, 
despite his apparent disinterest. Let him turn it down officially 
before anybody else is considered.” 

Believe it or not, that column appeared in the midst of a long 
and debilitating strike by the NFL Players’ Association, the first 
such strike in the history of the league. 

Again, it is revealing to bring up baseball commissioner 
Kuhn. When baseball struggled through a two-month players’ 
strike of its own in 1981, Kuhn was generally pilloried by the 
media for his alleged ineffectiveness in bringing about a settle- 
ment. But there was Rozelle, delegating responsibility for settling 
his own league’s players’ strike to a council of owners while he 
washed his hands of the dirty work, and a New York Times col- 
umnist is nominating him for baseball commissioner! 

Perhaps the media are so deferential to Rozelle because his 
boyhood dream was to be a sportswriter, or so he says. The fact 
is, though, Rozelle would never allow himself to get too friendly 
with a journalist; ultimately, he doesn’t trust the breed. From 
time to time, I had talked with Rozelle about Robert Lipsyte, a 
brilliant journalist who once wrote a sports column for The New 
York Times. Lipsyte was concerned about public-policy issues— 
violence, racism, drugs, unions, etc. He was perceptive and dead 
honest, unafraid to probe for the truth. Rozelle’s opinion of him: 
“He's not a sportswriter, Howard. He doesn’t write about the 
game.” 

To Rozelle, the game is sacrosanct, and when the problems 
that buffet the outside world intrude upon the game, he tends to 
get indignant about it. Stories that tarnish the image of the 
league are officially labeled as “exaggerated.” And if you take a 
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position that is in opposition to his point of view—which, need- 
less to say, is also the league’s—your relationship with him will 
suffer. 

That’s what happened to me. 

In early March 1980, at Rancho Mirage in California, the 
NFL owners voted against Davis’s moving his Raiders to Los 
Angeles. Shortly after those meetings, Davis filed his antitrust 
suit against the league. It was around this time that I invited Ro- 
zelle to be my guest at Yale, where I was teaching a course, “‘Big- 
Time Sports in Contemporary America.” He graciously accepted 
my invitation, and my students were frankly excited about the 
opportunity to question the commissioner of the NFL. 

These were intelligent young men and women, and they put 
Rozelle through the ropes. For the most part, their questions 
concerned the Davis affair in particular and franchise removal in 
general. How, they wondered, could the league justify keeping 
Davis and his Raiders out of Los Angeles when it had already al- 
lowed the Giants to move from the Bronx, New York, to East 
Rutherford, New Jersey; the Lions to move from Detroit to Pon- 
tiac; and the Rams to move from Los Angeles to Anaheim? He 
never did convince them of the viability of the league’s position. 

Later, driving home together, I told Rozelle that I thought 
his posture was untenable. “You mustn’t go to court on this one, 
Pete. You will lose as a matter of law.” 

We stopped at Rozelle’s home in Harrison, New York, for a 
couple of drinks, and as always, Rozelle stubbornly defended the 
league's pattern of suburban removal. Under league rules, a team 
was allowed to relocate within seventy-five miles of its present lo- 
cation. Moving a team from Oakland to Los Angeles was ob- 
viously a violation of that rule, and it was Davis’s obligation to 
operate within the rules. 

“Suburban relocation is a lot of crap,” I told him. 

“Come on, Howard,” Rozelle said. “The Giants moved only 
a matter of miles away from Yankee Stadium.” 

“Yeah, into another state and another tax jurisdiction. And 
by the way, have you ever tried to get from Detroit to Pontiac? 
It’s ridiculous. All I’m saying, Pete, is that these various moves 
have weakened your position. But even that’s beside the point. 
As a matter of law, Davis must win.” 

Almost a year went by, and the trial was set to open on Feb- 
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ruary 9. I called Rozelle. “Td like to sit down with you, Pete. I 
know you're going to trial soon, and I was hoping to review the 
case with you and go over your position with you again.”’ 

I knew this would be perhaps the biggest story in sports, and I 
was concerned about being utterly fair in my coverage of the 
case. To my surprise, Rozelle said he’d come to my apartment. A 
dear friend, Jim Mahoney, was in from the West Coast, and we 
had planned to have dinner together. But when Rozelle arrived at 
my apartment with an attaché case full of documents, Jim and 
my wife, Emmy, repaired to another room, and our dinner was 
put on hold until Rozelle and I had discussed the case. 

Several months later, the trial ended in a hung jury. A new 
trial was scheduled to start on March 15, 1982. The day before, I 
aired a report on the case on my SportsBeat show, paying careful 
attention not to take a position, concerned as I was about fairness 
and objectivity. 

My opening remarks: “‘... the sole issue on which this case 
will be decided is Section 4.3 of the NFL constitution. This rule 
requires the approval of seventy-five percent of the team owners 
for a franchise to move from one city to another outside a sev- 
enty-five-mile radius. What must be decided is whether seventy- 
five percent is an unreasonable figure, or whether another fig- 
ure—say, fifty percent—would be reasonable under the so-called 
rule of reason in antitrust law. There has been a previous trial, 
which resulted in a hung jury, with eight of the ten jurors voting 
in favor of Al Davis and the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum 
Commission. This week, two breaking developments .. .”’ 

I then detailed those developments. One, a meeting in Dallas 
between Rozelle and several members of the Coliseum Commis- 
sion to discuss the possibility of an expansion franchise in Los 
Angeles; and two, the possibility of a settlement in the case. I 
noted how this represented a change in the NFL’s hard-line po- 
sition, and toward the end of the report, the following opinion 
was offered by Charles Maher, the legal columnist for the Los 
Angeles Times: “... I don’t see how the NFL can win it . . . just 
looking at it from what I know of the law and of this case, I 
would say it would take a miracle for the NFL to pull it out.” 

I closed with these words: “Why is this case vital? Because it 
may affect the whole structure of American professional sports as 
we know it. Rozelle argues that if a man joins a league he agrees 
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to abide by its rules; if he’s allowed to break those rules, there’ll 
be anarchy. In effect, a man could move at whim and caprice. In 
the meantime, all other sports commissioners agree with Rozelle. 

“However, Davis says that a rule that is illegal is no rule at 
all. Let the rule of reason, as decided by the court, prevail. And 
you wouldn’t have whim and caprice; you’d have obeyance of 
the law. 

“Its a tremendous issue, the biggest in American sport 
today.” 

And so the second trial commenced. Davis was the principal 
witness for the plaintiffs, and Rozelle the principal witness for 
the defense. As I mentioned in a previous chapter, it was Duran 
vs. Leonard—and not only in styles but also in the hatred these 
two men harbored for each other. And believe me, hatred ex- 
isted, regardless of how strenuously Rozelle denied that this suit 
had become a personal battle between Davis and him. 

Davis rattled Rozelle, got under his skin, and on occasion, 
the normally unflappable Rozelle lost his cool, once going so far 
as to brand Davis an “outlaw.” Davis’s public posture was even 
more intemperate; he drew blood by accusing Rozelle of being 
involved in a Super Bowl ticket-scalping scam and using the 
league’s security force to investigate owners and bolster his own 
personal power. “What the NFL has become,” Davis said, “is a 
political theater. If you’re not in the inner circle, you're exiled.” 

Davis wanted to turn these legal proceedings into a street 
fight between Rozelle and him, and he succeeded. During the 
course of the trial, Rozelle was hardly a model of grace under 
pressure. This case had obviously drained him, physically and 
emotionally, and his vaunted reputation for being well prepared 
might have seemed a sham to those who didn’t know him well. 
On the stand, he too often answered opposing attorneys’ ques- 
tions with the phrase “I don’t recall.” 

To be fair, Rozelle’s performance had little impact on the 
jury’s ultimate verdict in favor of Davis. The NFL’s defense of 
Section 4.3 of its constitution was shaky at best. But it’s also im- 
portant to note that the jury found the league guilty of bad faith 
in its dealings with Davis. Basically, these: Rozelle had tried to 
take the Raiders away from Davis and put it in receivership; 
stacked a league committee investigating the Raiders’ move 
against Davis; and had disseminated distorted information con- 
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cerning the situation in Oakland and the removal to Los Angeles. 

On May 9, 1982, two days after Davis's victory in court, 
Davis and his attorney, former San Francisco Mayor Joe Alioto, 
appeared with me exclusively on SportsBeat. At the top of the 
show, I emphasized that I was presenting Davis’s and Alioto’s 
side of the case; then I added: “... lets make this absolutely 
clear. This camera, these microphones will be offered to Alvin 
Pete Rozelle, the NFL commissioner, to grant him equal time 
for next week.” 

The interview proceeded as follows: 


CosELL: “Al, Commissioner Rozelle says that if the verdict 
against the NFL on Friday past is sustained, the league 
will face anarchy, that owners will be able to move at 
whim and caprice, deserting loyal fandoms. What do you 
say?” 

Davıs: “‘... On the contrary, we’re stronger than ever. This rule 
that the NFL lost on is an illegal rule. We've known it 
for fifteen years. It should be out of our constitution. It 
can be written in a way that’s enforceable and made en- 
forceable by the laws of our country, and we won't have 
any problems with it whatsoever.” 


Davis, of course, was referring to Section 4.3. He and his at- 
torneys had always believed that a 75 percent approval of the 
twenty-eight NFL owners to move a franchise was illegal; that if 
Section 4.3 had called for a simple majority vote, they probably 
would not have had a case. As it turned out, according to the 
opinion of the court, they were right. 


CosELL: “All right, Al, be that as it may, you did make money in 
Oakland. The fans supported you. Don’t you have any 
feelings for them?” 

Davis: “Oh, I have a great deal of empathy for the fans of Oak- 
land and the community of Oakland, Howard, but only I 
can see what the future is in the 1980s in professional 
football. And the stadium we had was a stadium that was 
growing old. It wasn’t going to give us the facilities that 
we need to be competitive in the 1980s in professional 
football. For example, not to complain, but in 1980 
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alone, the Los Angeles Rams in Anaheim made over five 
million dollars more than the Raiders did in Oakland. 
With that kind of disparity in wealth ... we’re going to 
have to be competitive and not put an apologetic team 
on the football field. Our players are great ... they 
should be paid, and I intend to pay them. I want a facil- 
ity that’s competitive, where I can compete with these 
people in the 1980s.” 

COsELL: “Would you have stayed in Oakland if your original deal 
had been held up by the Oakland people?” 

Davis: “I think that that’s come through in the courtroom, that 
I certainly would have stayed in Oakland. But Rozelle 
came into that community and kind of told them that I 
was locked in, that I couldn’t move, and therefore they 
repudiated their own negotiators. But, in any event, 
there’s no reason to prevent me from moving to Los An- 
geles. In fact, the only reason that’s come forward in the 
past three years is what Rozelle expressly stated in the 
courtroom, that the owners wanted this lucrative fran- 
chise to divvy up among themselves. They didn’t want 
me to have it. And that, I thought, was unconscionable, 


and I think the jury ... thought that was unconsciona- 
ble.” 


I then questioned Alioto about the legal and financial ramif- 
cations of the case, and wound up the interview by saying, “Al, 
don’t look so discomfited. For the moment, at least, you’re a 
winner.” 

“What do you mean ‘for the moment,’ Howard?” Davis shot 
back with typical brio. “I’ve been a winner all my life, and [ll 
continue to win.” 

The following week, I invited Rozelle to appear on Sports- 
Beat to give his side of the story, his views on Davis’s victory. He 
was unable to appear. 

The subject I featured that week was franchise removal. I 
opened the show by noting two recent developments: one, 
Davis’s victory in court; and two, the granting of enormous tax 
concessions by the city of New York to Madison Square Garden 
to keep the Knicks and Rangers from moving elsewhere. “Those 
two stories,” I said, “are but the latest chapters in a continuing 
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saga that presents the nation’s great cities with a prime dilemma. 
What to do when, one, a sports franchise deserts a city, or, two, a 
sports franchise merely threatens to desert. As the nation’s cities 
struggle to find the money to provide vital services, local officials 
are busily trying to put together packages of concessions to pre- 
vent their teams from moving to cities making more attractive 
offers .” l 

The story went on to document the various desertions of 
cities, and threatened desertions, by team owners, much as I have 
written here in previous chapters. I also mentioned a bill in the 
Congress—H.R. 823. That bill asked the Congress to declare 
that it is national policy to discourage relocation of professional 
sports teams that are consistently supported by their commu- 
nities. 

One of the key ingredients of the bill was the requirement to 
demonstrate a net financial loss for at least three consecutive 
years prior to notice of intent to move. Teams could neither 
move nor threaten to move at whim and fancy. I then com- 
mented, “Now, the intention here is not to attack the owners. 
The flow of events, as historically recited, speaks for itself. Nor is 
it to justify Al Davis’s attempt to remove to Los Angeles, though 
he may have been helped in his case by these very past events. 
What we want to do is make you, the taxpayer, aware of the true 
cost of keeping and maintaining sports franchises. 

“If one accepts the premise that professional sports teams are 
as essential to a city as such vital services as housing, public 
safety, education, health, and job opportunity, then the only way 
to protect against franchise removal or threat thereof may be 
through federal legislation of the type just set forth.” 

My position, I thought, was quite clear. Fairness and objec- 
tivity were my goals, and I think I achieved them. As a matter of 
law, Davis had to win; on moral grounds, he was wrong. That 
was my opinion. Furthermore, on national television, I came out 
in support of H.R. 823. If that bill had become law prior to 1979, 
Davis never could have deserted Oakland, and that would have 
set very well with me. The good citizens of Oakland deserved to 
keep the Raiders. 

Rozelle heard only what he wanted to hear, a condition born 
of arrogance. If you don’t agree totally with Rozelle and his col- 
leagues, you are against them. Objectivity doesn’t matter. Fair- 
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ness doesn’t matter. The right to express your own opinion 
doesn’t matter. And what’s worse, they deliberately distort what 
you say, in spite of the fact that what you’ve said reaches millions 
of people on the public airwaves and is a matter of public record. 

I offer as evidence the following letter, dated the day after my 
story on franchise removal appeared on SportsBeat and written 
on official NFL stationery: 


Mr. Howard Cosell 

ABC Sports 

1330 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Dear Howard: 


I regret that I was unable to honor your request to ap- 
pear on SportsBeat, but after being gone for almost two 
months I felt obligated to fulfill a personal family commit- 
ment yesterday. 

On the subject of the Oakland Raiders’ efforts to move 
to the Los Angeles Coliseum, Howard, I have felt for the 
past 21⁄2 years that your public position has been totally in- 
consistent with your previous position. 

Your public posture on previous sports franchise shifts is 
well documented. You’ve voiced outrage at the move of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers to Los Angeles in 1958. You vehemently 
criticized the transfer of the Milwaukee Braves to Atlanta in 
1965. 

For several years you castigated the Mara family and the 
league for the move of the New York Giants to the Mead- 
owlands—some eight miles from Times Square. You evi- 
dently overlooked the fact that ninety percent or more of 
the Giants fans continued to follow their team in the same 
manner as before—on television. That is true of all our 
other NFL suburban moves. 

However, your posture on the Raiders’ proposed shift to 
Los Angeles without an approving vote by the other NFL 
clubs has been contrary to your total outrage against earlier 
sports franchise moves. You have been totally silent regard- 
ing this move on television, radio and before congressional 
committees. 
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Obviously, you have every right to take whatever posi- 
tion you choose. I simply offer my view that it constitutes a 
glaring inconsistency. 

It is my belief that the man who originated the term 
“telling it like it is” and who has been a constant critic of 
the so-called “‘carpetbagging” aspects of professional sports 
has stamped his personal imprimatur on the first franchise 
shift of an NFL team to a different metropolitan area in 
more than twenty years. I can only conclude that you have 
compelling reasons for your unprecedented position due to 
your close personal relationship and contact with Al Davis. 

Should you wish to discuss this with me on a private 
basis, I would be glad to do so. 


Sincerely, 
PETE ROZELLE 


Commissioner 


The day after I received Rozelle’s letter, I responded to his 
charges in a letter of my own. I then called him and took him up 
on his invitation to discuss the matter on a private basis. We 
agreed to have drinks at five o'clock at the Laurent in the Lom- 
bardy Hotel on East Fifty-sixth Street. 

When we met, I handed Rozelle the letter I had written. 
“Before we talk,” I told him, “I think you should read this.” 

Rozelle read the letter. It follows here: 


Commissioner Pete Rozelle 
National Football League 
410 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 


May 28, 1982 
Dear Pete, 


Thank you for your candid letter of May 17, 1982. I feel 
compelled to reply because I respectfully disagree with you 
as to my alleged inconsistencies of position. I honestly be- 
lieve that the inconsistencies are yours. 

You are quite correct about my outrage at the move of 
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the Brooklyn Dodgers to Los Angeles, and the transfer of 
the Milwaukee Braves to Atlanta. Indeed, Bowie Kuhn has 
privately admitted to me that the Braves move should never 
have taken place; but as the attorney for the National 
League in that case, he was bound to represent the Braves to 
the fullest. 

I do not believe that the Giants’ removal is remotely re- 
lated to the distance from Times Square to the Meadow- 
lands. The issue there is complex because it involved the 
emotional and spiritual loss to New York City at the worst 
possible time in the city’s history; it had a major negative 
tipple effect on the economics of the city at the worst possi- 
ble time. And, as Sonny Werblin has admitted to me fre- 
quently, the enticement of the Giants to New Jersey—a new 
and different tax jurisdiction—was to provide a front for a 
race track that enjoys huge tax advantages over the privately 
owned tracks in the state of New Jersey. 

The Giants’ removal was what Sonny needed to get the 
enabling legislation for the building of the track, so that he 
could avenge himself against the owners of the Jets, who 
also owned Monmouth Park. All of this, Sonny will tell you, 
is why I fought the Meadowlands so vigorously, even as did 
the owners of Monmouth Park and the Jets. Sonny never 
took me on publicly because he knew I was right. Yet we 
have remained warm friends because he respected my right 
to my position and my obligation to my company to do my 
job as a journalist. 

With regard to the Oakland Raiders, my position on 
their removal has never changed. In principle, it is my view 
that no profit-making franchise should ever remove unless 
there is abridgement of the lease by the landlord. The 
Raiders are no different. On March 30, 1972, when Marlow 
Cook introduced his bill for a Federal Sports Commission, I 
supported that bill because of my concern about franchise 
removals. In fact, the then Senator Marlow Cook of Ken- 
tucky drew upon my name in introducing the bill. This is on 
page 11065 of the Congressional Record. Then, last sum- 
mer, as you are well aware, I testified before the Rodino 
committee. In that testimony, I supported two House bills: 
1) H.R. 823 that, in essence, would prohibit franchise 
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removal unless the franchise could show at least three con- 
tinuous years of economic loss, and 2) H.R. 3287, a bill to 
abolish baseball’s exemption from the antitrust laws. I con- 
sider baseball’s exemption from the antitrust laws an anom- 
aly at law and utterly out of touch with the conditions of the 
baseball business in contemporary society. Again, Mr. Kuhn 
knows my position and respects it. 

Having read the transcripts of both trials it is my private 
view, and I do have legal background, that Davis won his 
case on the basis of rule 4.3, and the league has always had a 
legitimate concern over the legality of that rule; plus the 
notes of Bob Schulman and others concerning the October 
1978 league meeting; plus the actions of Carroll Rosen- 
bloom, the Maras, and the threatened removals of other 
owners. 

I think you know that, in point of fact, Emmy and I 
have been far more at ease and congenial socially with you 
and Carrie than we have ever been with Al Davis. My re- 
spect for Davis is as a football man. My concern as a journal- 
ist remains where it has always been—with the taxpaying 
public. 

In sum, I respect your personal opinion and your advo- 
cacy of the league’s case. Beyond question, you have been 
the finest commissioner in the history of professional sport, 
and the position of the National Football League in the 
sports spectrum of this country is vivid testimony of your 
achievements. Nobody knows that better than I do. But I 
must adhere to my own basic tenets, and I trust that you can 
understand that. 


Sincerely, 
Howard Cosell 


Rozelle folded the letter and put it back into its envelope. 
“First, yes, Giants Stadium was tied in with the racetrack,” he 
said. “But that doesn’t change the fact that the Giants moved 
only eight miles away.” 

“Pete, we’re beating a dead horse here,” I said. “My letter 
speaks for itself.” 

“Okay, Howard, but as far as Davis is concerned, I stick to 
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my position. You have supported him, and that’s inconsistent 
with the stands you’ve taken in the past.” 

“ ‘Support’ is the wrong word,” I replied. “I simply predicted 
Davis would win as a matter of law. Morally, he was wrong to 
move. I don’t understand why you think that deviates from previ- 
ous positions I’ve taken.” 

“I disagree. You’ve been on Davis’s side.” 

“All I can say, Pete, is that my position is a matter of public 
record. My radio reports, SportsBeat, my testimonies before Con- 
gress, it’s all a matter of public record. There’s no doubt in my 
mind I’ve been fair and consistent.” 

Before we got up to leave, Rozelle said, “I do want to say this 
to you, Howard. What Gene Klein said was terribly, terribly 
wrong, and I want you to know how J feel about that.” 

Rozelle was referring to an incident that occurred a couple of 
months earlier. I was in Phoenix for an ABC function that was 
connected to the annual NFL owners’ meetings. My first night 
there, at a restaurant with my daughter Jill, who was in Phoenix 
visiting friends, I spotted Klein, the owner of the San Diego 
Chargers, and his wife, Joyce, at another table and walked over to 
say hello. We had always been on friendly terms, and so I was 
totally unprepared for Klein’s outburst. “Don’t come near here!” 
he bellowed. “You’re a goddamned whore. You're Davis’s 
whore!” 

“Tm shocked,” I said. “What the hell are you talking 
about?” 

“You're with Davis, aren’t you?” 

“No, I’m not, Gene, and that’s it. Never again.” 

I walked away. 

Klein wanted me to be a whore for the NFL. That would’ve 
been fine. But because | had taken a position that was in keeping 
with my obligations as a journalist, then I was necessarily a whore 
for the other side. That’s the kind of tunnel vision that besets 
some NFL owners. 

The next night, Klein attended the ABC party, at which I 
served as the host at the door. Jill was with me. I told Klein that I 
regretted his outburst the night before; then I introduced him to 
my daughter. He swung around, gave her a hug, and couldn’t 
have been more of a gentleman. You figure it out. 

At any rate, I thanked Rozelle for his concern with regard to 
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the Klein incident and added, “‘I’ll never forget what Gene Klein 
said. Never.” 

Rozelle and I then parted company with an apparently 
friendly disagreement based upon the two letters, and I told him, 
“I’m glad we had this talk openly and honestly.” 

In my heart and mind, however, I knew that we would never 
be friendly again—and the breach widened in the months ahead. 
One reason: Rozelle’s oft-stated position that an antitrust exemp- 
tion was clearly the NFL’s top priority for the 1980s. To accom- 
plish that, the NFL was in the process of waging a huge and 
expensive lobbying effort to win such approval in the Congress. 

Rozelle knew exactly where I stood on that issue. I agreed 
wholeheartedly with an editorial that had appeared in the April 
5, 1982, issue of Business Week magazine and said so on the air. 
The editorial questioned the wisdom of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in granting antitrust exemption to baseball so many years ago— 
and characterized pro football’s similar request as “ridiculous.” 
Why should a sports league, I agreed, be treated any differently 
from any other business? Why should a sports league have the 
right and privilege to carry on whatever monopolistic practice it 
wants to carry on? 

In August 1982, the NFL’s lobbying force was in high gear. I 
explored the subject on SportsBeat, detailing the fact that the 
NFL had hired two prestigious lobbyists—former Senator Mar- 
low Cook of Kentucky and former Democratic Party Chairman 
Robert Strauss—to help the league influence legislators in favor 
of a bill sponsored by Senator Dennis DeConcini of Arizona. 
That bill—S. 2784—covered basketball, hockey, and soccer as 
well, and it was designed to grant a sports league sole power in 
deciding whether a team may move. The bill would be retroac- 
tive, thus in effect negating the Raiders’ right to move to Los 
Angeles. 

At the same time, another bill—S. 2821—was being spon- 
sored by Senator Arlen Specter of Pennsylvania, and it differed 
radically from DeConcini’s bill. Specter’s bill established rigid 
criteria under which a team had to document economic distress 
or other compelling reasons for moving. It could be retro- 
active, too. 

Both bills were being considered by the powerful Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, and as part of the SportsBeat report, I aired 
some of Rozelle’s key testimony before that committee. Rozelle 
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favored DeConcini’s bill and thought that the setting of criteria 
for a team to move, as outlined in Specter’s bill, was unworkable. 
For example, Rozelle noted, if you had financial guidelines, a 
team might juggle its books and “arrange its figures in a way to 
show losses for several straight years.” 

Rozelle had been quoted as saying that unless the NFL was 
granted antitrust immunity, the league would not grant any new 
expansion franchises. The chairman of the committee, Senator 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, asked Rozelle if that quote 
was accurate. Rozelle answered “yes,” then explained: “... the 
league cannot consider expansion in this uncertain climate ... 
we would have no assurance that the team would stay in that city 
with this ruling of the antitrust court in Los Angeles. They could 
just move....” 

Another witness before the committee, Ed Garvey, then the 
executive director of the NFL Players’ Association, made an ap- 
pearance on the show. He had testified against the DeConcini 
bill. He said, in part: “. . . it gives the NFL monopoly even more 
power over the cities... . It sets no standards. 

“The Specter bill makes sense. ... Pete Rozelle’s answer to 
that was the most incredible statement I’ve heard before a con- 
gressional committee in my life. He couldn’t accept [guidelines 
for relocation] because owners would simply juggle the books or 
put family members on the payroll to show that they lost money 
for three years. Well, how should we then turn around and trust 
the monopoly to protect the fans if they’re going to juggle their 
books or make other kinds of arrangements to justify a move? 

“So I think Senator Specter is finally hitting the real issue— 
that is, how do you protect these cities from NFL teams or base- 
ball teams that threaten the cities with a move unless they build a 
dome stadium?” 

My last guest was Senator Specter. I asked him whether his 
bill, like Senator DeConcini’s bill, would be retroactive. He re- 
plied: “Howard, it hasn’t been resolved with finality. My own 
sense at the moment is that it ought to apply to the Raider con- 
troversy, although as a general rule I am opposed to retroactive 
application. But, as I said when I introduced the bill, I think we 
ought to have hearings on it, examine it from every aspect, before 
making a final decision on retroactivity or application to the 
Raiders’ case.” 

What about the fans of Los Angeles, I wondered, who have 
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already purchased fifty-five thousand season tickets? What about 
their rights? Specter answered, in part: “The romance in Los An- 
geles is just getting started. The marriage in Oakland is of long 
standing.” 

“My problem is,” I said, “with the Constitution of this land 
and retroactivity. I say that what Davis did was morally wrong 
... you're right, stop it in the future, which your bill does, but 
don’t render it retroactive.” 

“Well, Howard, we had slavery in this country for many years 
and we finally changed it with the Thirteenth Amendment. 
Now, you certainly wouldn't say that once you've passed the 
Thirteenth Amendment that it would apply only to all black 
people born in the future... .” 

I then asked Specter about stories that had appeared, earlier 
in the year, in the Memphis Commercial Appeal and in Phoenix 
newspapers. These stories had suggested that the NFL had dan- 
gled expansion franchises for those cities before Senator Howard 
Baker of Tennessee and Senator DeConcini to get a favorable 
vote on antitrust exemption. 

Specter answered: “I am absolutely convinced that there are 
no deals that involve Senator Baker or Senator DeConcini to 
bring NFL franchises to Memphis and to Phoenix. .. . I am con- 
vinced there is no skulduggery here in any way, shape, or form.” 

I closed with these words: “. . . briefly reviewing, one, the real 
issue is the protection of the cities and you, the taxpayer. Two, 
the thorny issue that arises is the question of retroactivity and the 
uncertainty as to its constitutionality. Three, a collateral issue is 
the basic difference between the DeConcini and Specter bills and 
the question of whether the league should have the sole power to 
decide on franchise removals or whether the Congress should es- 
tablish specific criteria. Four, personally I believe the Specter bill 
is good because it will protect cities in the future under clearly 
defined and strict guidelines for any future franchise removal. 
And that way, you, the people, will be protected assuredly.” 

Several days went by and I got a call from Specter’s chief 
counsel, Bruce Cohen, who asked me to testify before the com- 
mittee. I told Cohen I'd be happy to, giving no thought to ABC’s 
approval because I had testified before congressional committees 
many times before without any repercussions or objections from 
my company. Cohen mentioned a date—September 16—but I 
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couldn’t appear because I had to work a Thursday night game in 
Buffalo. We then agreed on September 29. 

Out of a clear, blue sky, I got a call from Roone Arledge, 
ABC’s president of News and Sports. “Pete called me,” Arledge 
said, referring to Rozelle, “and he’s concerned about your testi- 
mony.” 

“Oh, come on, Roone,” I snapped. “I’m tired of this shit. 
He’s monitoring my shows, and he—” 

Arledge interrupted. “Hold on, Howard. Pete agrees that 
your show on the two bills was perfectly fair, and so do I. He’s 
worried about the date of your testimony, and I think he’s got a 
legitimate point. If you wait until the twenty-ninth, Congress will 
adjourn before his bill has a chance to get out of committee, and 
that could kill it. And I don’t feel that you, as an ABC commen- 
tator, should be put in that position.” 

“Wait a minute, Roone. I don’t set the dates. Specter’s aide, 
a fellow named Bruce Cohen, wanted me to appear on the six- 
teenth, but we’ve got a game that night in Buffalo.” 

“Look, Howard, whatever the reasons, I don’t want our com- 
mentators testifying before the Congress.” 

“Why not? I’ve testified on numerous occasions, and you've 
never said anything.” 

“But now I’m the president of News, and I don’t like it. But, 
for the moment anyway, if you'll testify on Thursday the six- 
teenth, I'll provide the transportation.” 

“Fine,” I said, “but I want to make one thing clear, Roone. I 
intend to testify because I’m going to do what’s right. Nobody’s 
going to impinge on my principles.” 

“That’s not my intention, Howard, but Pll be honest with 
you. I’m going to contact Specter’s office and Jet them know that 
as a matter of policy, I don’t like your testifying.” 

“I can’t stop you from doing that, Roone. It may be that 
we've come to a parting of the ways, but I must be faithful to my 
principles in this matter.” 

Arledge contacted Specter’s office and talked with Cohen. As 
a result of that conversation, Cohen sent the following letter to 
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September 8, 1982 


Mr. Roone Arledge 

President 

ABC News and Sports 

1330 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 


Dear Mr. Arledge: 


When we spoke on September 2, you raised two poten- 
tial barriers to Howard Cosell testifying before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary on S.2784 and S.2821. 

At your suggestion I inquired into the possibility of Mr. 
Cosell testifying September 16 instead of September 29, as 


originally scheduled. ‘The Committee will be able to accom- 


modate this change in scheduling and looks forward to 
hearing from Mr. Cosell on September 16, 1982, at 10:30 
a.m., in room 2228 of the Dirksen Senate Ofhce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

You also asked whether I knew of other instances in 
which journalists testified. Besides Mr. Cosell’s testimony in 
1972 and last year on related subjects, I mentioned to you 
the testimony of Chuck Stone, Senior Editor and Colum- 
nist for the Philadelphia Daily News, who testified before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice last year on 
S.1688, S.1689 and S.1690. In addition, Dotson Rader, fea- 
ture writer for Parade, testified at a July 22, 1982, hearing of 
the Senate Subcommittee on which he had written a cover 
story in February for Parade and on which he had just fin- 
ished research for his follow-up cover story published last 
Sunday, September 5, in Parade. 

I took a brief look through past hearings and found that 
many other well-known journalists had testified. For exam- 
ple, Howard K. Smith in October, 1977, testified before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion on amateur athletics; Walter Cronkite testified in 
March, 1976, before the Select Committee on Missing Per- 
sons in Southeast Asia and in September, 1977, before the 
Senate Subcommittee on the Constitution on freedom of 
the press; David Brinkley testified in October, 1971, before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights on free- 
dom of the press; James J. Kilpatrick testified in 1965 before 
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Senate and House committees on the Voting Rights Act, in 
April, 1967, before the House Select Subcommittee on 
Education on obscenity and pornography, in February, 
1973, before the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
on newsmen’s privilege legislation; George Will testified in 
April, 1979, before the Senate Subcommittee on the Con- 
stitution on a proposed constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for direct popular election of the President and Vice 
President; Carl Rowan testified in June, 1977, before the 
House Subcommittee on International Operations on inter- 
national communications and broadcasting; and in Decem- 
ber, 1970, before the Subcommittee on Africa on U.S. 
policy toward Africa; and finally, Hugh Sidey, Martin 
Agronsky and Jack Anderson all testified in September, 
1975, before the House Subcommittee on Future Foreign 
Policy Research and Development on foreign policy and 
how the relationship between government and the press af- 
fects it. 

I hope that these arrangements and references will suf- 
fice to reassure you of the propriety of Mr. Cosell’s appear- 
ance. I trust that the rescheduling of Mr. Cosell to testify on 
September 16 in accommodation of your expressed concern 
that no one be able to accuse Howard Cosell or ABC of de- 
laying Senate consideration of these matters is acceptable to 
you. As I assured you in our conversation, a series of at least 
three hearings on these matters, including scheduling of a 
hearing on the morning of September 29, were all arrange- 
ments made even before Mr. Cosell was invited to testify. 
The Committee has still to hear from several interested par- 
ties before the hearings may be concluded. 

I attempted to telephone you on September 8, to report 
back in accordance with our earlier discussion, but under- 
stand that you were unavailable. I write in order to convey 
without additional delay this information concerning the 
adjustments in scheduling we have been able to make. 


Yours truly, 
Bruce A. Cohen 


Cohen’s letter was copied blindly to me. To this day, I can't 
say for certain whether Arledge is aware that I received a copy. At 
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any rate, without hearing again from Arledge, I appeared before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on September 16, and Arledge 
had a plane waiting to take me to Buffalo. 

In my opening remarks, I noted that I had testified before 
various Senate and House committees several times before, dat- 
ing back to 1972, when I gave my support to a projected federal 
sports act being sponsored by then Senator Marlow Cook of 
Kentucky. 

I also gave a brief backgrounder on the history of franchise re- 
moval, beginning with the Dodgers’ exodus from Brooklyn in 
1958. Then, in the course of answering questions posed by the 
senators, I made my positions on the salient issues very clear: 


l. Once and for all, baseball’s exemption from the anti- 
trust laws should be wiped away. Neither pro football nor 
any other sport should be granted antitrust immunity. Like 
every other business, professional sports should act in open 

-~ competition—and take the consequences if they do not 
meet the laws of the land. 

2. Al Davis’s action in moving his Raiders from Oak- 
land to Los Angeles was morally wrong. His was a legal vic- 
tory, based largely on the NFL’s flagrant abuse of the 
antitrust laws. 

3. I favored Senator Specter’s proposed bill, not Senator 
DeConcini’s, because the former contained guidelines that 
coincided with my personal views. To wit: No team may 
desert a city unless it could prove economic distress over a 
continuing period of time—say, three years. 


During my testimony, while noting that I supported Senator 
Specter’s bill, I added, “The bill does not address itself to the 
thorny issue of retroactivity, which, in my mind, produces ques- 
tions. ... However, on SportsBeat on August 22, Senator Spec- 
ter, whom I know to be a distinguished and even brilliant lawyer, 
was very clear about the fact that he has not finalized his position 
on retroactivity. Indeed, one of the purposes of these hearings 
was to hear more about it, and only after the hearings finalize his 
decision in that regard. 

“Is that a fair statement, Senator Specter?” 

Senator Specter answered, “Unusual as it is to respond to 
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questions, the answer is, ‘yes.’ I had thought that, contrary to 
SportsBeat, this would be an occasion where I might ask the 
questions.” 

“You will have your opportunity, Senator,” I responded, a 
smile on my lips. 

“Thank you, Mr. Chairman,” the senator said—and the 
other members of the committee thoroughly enjoyed the 
repartee. 

I mention that exchange because when I next saw Arledge, at 
a party in honor of former New York Yankee President Mike 
Burke, Arledge told me that he had caught my testimony on 
public television. “I thought your testimony went very well,” he 
said. “And I really enjoyed the way you handled Specter.” 

Arledge made that comment with a smile. He was in high 
spirits and seemed genuinely impressed with my performance 
before the committee. 

Neither Arledge nor I ever spoke again about my testi- 
mony—or about his original objections to my testifying. 

I never heard from Rozelle, either. 

Rozelle was well aware of my testimony, just as he was of my 
daily radio commentaries and weekly SportsBeat shows, and he 
knew exactly where I stood on the NFL’s massive lobbying ef- 
forts to win antitrust immunity. And when the NFL failed to get 
the legislation it wanted, there is little doubt in my mind that 
Rozelle blamed me—or at least figured that I shared a large part 
of the blame. This was fine with me. I had simply been doing my 
job as a journalist, and I was proud of the stand I had taken. 

The strike, drug abuse, the Davis case, and other matters had 
combined to make 1982 a particularly horrendous year for the 
NFL and an oppressive experience for Rozelle. For the first time 
in his long career as commissioner, Rozelle was buffeted by forces 
that shook him from his perch on Mount Olympus, and he 
seemed to be losing his heralded ability to control and manipu- 
late everything and everyone around him. He had even begun to 
avoid the media, granting precious few interviews, especially to 
network reporters. 

My first SportsBeat show of the 1983 season was scheduled 
to air on January 28, the day before the Super Bowl game be- 
tween the Washington Redskins and Miami Dolphins. And 
since Rozelle had been relatively silent on the recent problems 
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besetting his league, I decided to invite him to appear on the 
show and thought perhaps even to devote the entire half hour to 
an interview with him. 

I called him ten days before the Super Bow] and left a mes- 
sage with his secretary. Considering the deterioration in our rela- 
tionship, I wasn’t at all sure whether he'd call back—but he did. 
We had a brief but cordial chat, and I was mildly surprised when 
he seemed on the verge of accepting. He asked if he could think 
about it over the weekend, and I told him that I’d be awaiting his 
call in my office on Monday morning. 

Rozelle declined to appear. Naturally, I asked why. 

“Your continuing support of Al Davis,” he said. 

“I thought we’d been all through that, Pete. My position on 
that matter is clear, and I object to your using the word ‘sup- 
port.’ ” 

“I don’t see it that way, Howard. As recently as several weeks 
ago, on one of your radio reports, you praised Davis’s victory, and 
there was an implicit attack on the NFL and its policies.” 

Rozelle was referring to a radio report I had done in late De- 
cember, from Key Biscayne, Florida, where I had spent the 
Christmas holidays with my family. The report gave my profes- 
sional opinion of the year’s biggest story—Davis’s courtroom vic- 
tory over the NFL. It was by no means an attack on the NFL, 
and again I repeated my conviction that Davis was morally wrong 
in deserting Oakland but legally on solid ground. 

I am positive that Rozelle was informed of the report by Joe 
Browne, the NFL’s director of information. The NFL, you see, 
monitors and collects just about everything that is written about 
it in newspapers and magazines and said about it on radio and 
television. Apparently, Browne and his troops go so far as to tape 
my twice-daily radio reports, which I find a particularly frighten- 
ing aspect of the NFL’s never-ending quest to dominate the 
media. 

Like the CIA and the FBI, the NFL has its own enemies 
list—and I got the distinct impression that I was at the top of it. 

Be that as it may, months went by, and not a word passed 
between Rozelle and me. Then, toward the end of the summer of 
1983, I called Rozelle. For some reason—call it a journalist’s in- 
stinct—I had a funny feeling that Rozelle might be ready and 
willing to sit for an interview. 
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By his normal standards, he was still keeping a relatively low 
profile, and there was still a broad range of issues that needed 
airing. 

As I suspected, Rozelle agreed to appear on SportsBeat, 
though we never discussed exactly why he had his change of 
heart. The interview was conducted at the NFL headquarters on 
Park Avenue, and it took up the entire half hour of the show, 
serving as a preview of the upcoming season. 

We treated each other in a thoroughly businesslike manner, 
and there was no hint of any rift between us. In the beginning, 
Rozelle did not seem his usual unflappable self. He was hesitant, 
groping for the right words, but as the interview progressed, 
he warmed up, becoming the Rozelle of old, smooth and self- 
assured. 

The interview was remarkable in the number of subjects that 
were discussed—labor relations, drug abuse, gambling, the new 
United States Football League, franchise removal, expansion, po- 
litical intrigue, the college eligibility rule. It was a typical Rozelle 
performance, embodying the spectrum of his virtues and 
faults—candid, crafty, sincere, evasive, and vulnerable. In field- 
ing my questions, he was, at one time or another, all those things, 
and I pursued him diligently. Sure, he dodged some questions, 
but he had to work at it. 

On balance, I think, it was a helluva interview. 

Rozelle admitted that drug abuse among NFL players was a 
serious and disconcerting problem, though it wasn’t as wide- 
spread as the media would have the public believe. On the other 
hand, he refused to concede that the NFL was derelict in recog- 
nizing the problem earlier than it had, insisting that the league 
was historically vigilant in checking for drugs and educating its 
players. 

Rozelle defended baseball commissioner Kuhn’s $54,000 fine 
against Los Angeles Dodgers’ pitcher Steve Howe for his re- 
peated use of cocaine, then defended himself for suspending four 
players for four regular-season games for their involvement with 
drugs. 

We also talked about Art Schlichter, the Baltimore Colts’ 
quarterback whom Rozelle had recently suspended indefinitely 
for gambling. (Schlichter was reinstated for the 1984 season.) 

“How much do you think that problem exists in the league?” 
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I asked. “Do you think players other than Schlichter are gam- 
bling?” 

“I don’t think so,” Rozelle said. “I think it’s a very isolated 
case ... the boy had a compulsive gambling problem.” Then he 
added, “The players know that it strikes at the integrity of the 
game, and I don’t think there’s gambling in the National Foot- 
ball League.” 

I questioned Rozelle about the apparent disparity in his met- 
ing out of punishment. Why is Schlichter suspended indef- 
nitely, while convicted felons who are involved with drugs receive 
only a four-game penalty? 


ROZELLE: “Well, they're both major problems, of course, drugs 
and gambling. But gambling goes right to the heart of 
our sport’s integrity. In the case of Art Schlichter . . . he 
had gotten into serious trouble with gambling. Now 
he’s going to psychiatrists that specialize in gambling 
compulsion. In that case, it’s just difhcult to accept the 
fact that while he has that problem, he can play in the 
National Football League.” 

CosELL: “But what about drug users? Carl Eller of Minnesota 
went bankrupt because of drugs. When a man gets into 
fiscal trouble because of the use of drugs, doesn’t that, 
too, go right to the integrity of the game?” 

ROZELLE: “It could, it could. And it’s a serious problem. I’m not 
attempting to play down the problem of drugs. I’m 
merely saying what gambling does directly, rather than 
indirectly, to the integrity of the game. And that’s why 
it’s such a problem for us, and a lot of players know that 
we will not tolerate it.” 


On a previous SportsBeat show, Nelson Doubleday, the 
owner of the New York Mets, had said that Rozelle told him he 
didn’t want the New York Jets to move to New Jersey. I asked 
Rozelle if that was accurate. 

“I think Nelson paraphrased what I told him,” Rozelle said. 
“He told me of the plans to improve Shea Stadium, and he said 
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he thought he’d need the Jets playing there to get them accom- 
plished. I said, ‘Well, I wish you luck.’ But I didn’t take a posi- 
tion on the actual move because it wasn’t viable at that time, and 
it still isn’t. I don’t know what they're going to do.” 

“You honestly don’t?” 

“Not for sure, no,” Rozelle said. “I know it’s being consid- 
ered ... but I don’t believe a decision has been made.” 

Rozelle had to know a decision had been made. I knew, and 
so did other people. But Rozelle wasn’t going to budge, so I at- 
tacked the issue from another angle. 

“If the Jets do move to New Jersey,” I said, “that would leave 
the National Football League without a franchise in the largest 
city in this country—and, in many respects, the most important. 
Would you state your view on that?” 


ROZELLE: “... the Giants’ move to the Meadowlands, across the 
river to New Jersey, was a move of six or seven miles 
from Times Square... . I don’t think there’s any ques- 
tion that the Giants are getting the same support that 
they got from New Yorkers. They're on the same televi- 
sion channel in New York, and I don’t think it makes 
that much difference if you’re moving to a better facil- 
ity in the suburbs... .”’ 

CosELL: “It makes a big difference to the people of this city. It 
makes a big difference in the restaurant business and 
the hotel business. It makes a big difference in taxes, 
and it comes at a time of continuing urban distress in 
this nation. And so I ask you again—do you really feel 
that a Jets’ move to New Jersey would be justified?” 

ROZELLE: “I think that a suburban move by any of our clubs, such 
as we ve had in the past . . . is justified. I realize the city 
may be concerned, but I’m saying the Jets’ fans will be 
serviced as they have been in the past on the same tele- 
vision station—if they were to move.” 


I then asked Rozelle about a story that had appeared in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. It alleged that at a meeting be- 
tween Rozelle and Senator Howard Baker, Rozelle promised to 
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grant Memphis an NFL franchise—if Senator Baker would help 
the league in its fight for antitrust immunity. 

Was that report true? 

“There was no commitment made, and there was no infer- 
ence of a commitment,” Rozelle said. “It’s totally untrue. To- 
tally untrue. I simply told Senator Baker and others representing 
Memphis at that time that we would give consideration to 
Memphis for expansion. We think it’s a good city, just as we 
think four or five other cities are strong candidates. But there was 
no commitment... .” 

“There are no plans for expansion,” Rozelle continued. ““The 
owners aren’t thinking about it or talking about it. I think they 
want to see the Raiders’ case finally concluded. Someday, I imag- 
ine, we might add two more. But I don’t see large expansion in 
the National Football League in the near future.” 

We then talked about the United States Football League, 
which had recently completed its first season of operation. Since 
the USFL conducted its games in the spring, Rozelle conceded 
that year-round football was not healthy for the NFL, and he 
took a wait-and-see attitude on the potential dangers of oversat- 
uration. 

Rozelle was reluctant to call the NFL-USFL competition for 
college players a bidding war, but he did express concern over 
escalating players’ salaries. He was quick to point out, though, 
that escalating salaries were a two-edged sword—and that the 
NFL was better able to handle the financial burden than the 
USFL. 

I brought up the days of the American Football League, 
which went head to head with the NFL and eventually forced 
merger. 

“Aside from the fact that the USFL plays in the spring, do 
you see any similarity between the USFL and the old American 
Football League?” 

“I really don’t,” Rozelle said. “When it merged with the 
NFL, the AFL brought many new markets that we were not then 
in. And, of course, that made pro football bigger than it had ever 
been before. ... As for the USFL, I don’t think it will be able to 
hold out for its owners the carrot of merger because we're at 
twenty-eight teams already—and many cities that don’t have 
NFL football are now seeking it. 
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“I think ten of the twelve USFL cities are cities in which the 
NFL has home teams. So I don’t see the correlation with the 
American Football League merger.” 

Considering the scope of the NF'L’s travails in the past year, I 
asked Rozelle if he had ever become dispirited. 

“Oh, sure, you get down at times,” he said, “but it hasn’t 
been just recently. People forget that in °74 and ’75 we had three 
antitrust suits going in different parts of the country, in Washing- 
ton, Minneapolis, and Los Angeles. We had a players’ strike of 
preseason games. We had the World Football League competing 
against us. 

“Certainly, in the last ten years, sports has been filled with 
problems, but that’s the way society goes, too. I get depressed, 
sure, but there are a lot more highs than lows. And I enjoy pro 
football, and I enjoy my job.” 

Portions of the interview were picked up by the wire services 
and publicized widely, and I’m sure Rozelle was pleased with the 
way it turned out. 

Over the next several months, we had no contact with each 
other, but I knew it was a most difficult period for Rozelle. I had 
been receiving an almost constant stream of phone calls from var- 
ious owners bitching and moaning about Rozelle’s heavy-handed 
leadership, and some predicted that Rozelle was close to being 
dethroned. 

Of course, their comments were off the record, and little by 
little these same disgruntled owners started leaking anonymous 
quotes to the press. Their biggest gripe, according to printed ac- 
counts, was the way the league was conducting itself financially. 
League expenses, they claimed, were skyrocketing, and there 
were threats to hire an independent accounting firm to audit the 
league’s books. 

Those reports indeed had some validity, but the real genesis 
of the owners’ mounting disaffection with Rozelle was his han- 
dling of the Davis case. Although many owners had condoned his 
conduct, Rozelle’s bitter and obstinate pursuit of Davis had not 
only caused the league an embarrassing loss in the courts but also 
a whopping $34 million in treble damages—a figure that almost 
surely would exceed $50 million once interest and lawyers’ fees 
were tagged on as Rozelle dragged the case through various 
courts of appeal. 
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And how was that money to be paid? Out of the pockets of 
the twenty-seven other owners, that’s how. 

The 1984 league meetings were scheduled for the week of 
March 18 in Hawaii, but the week before, an extraordinary gath- 
ering of owners was convened in Chicago. Ostensibly, these men 
were there to discuss the situation in Baltimore and to ascertain 
what Robert Irsay planned to do with his Colts—move them to 
Phoenix or Indianapolis, or keep them in Baltimore. 

The real reason for the meeting, however, concerned 
Rozelle. 

The owners were called together at the urging of Leon Hess 
of the New York Jets. An ardent supporter of Rozelle, he knew 
that the anti-Rozelle faction was growing stronger, and he was 
looking to stem the tide against the commissioner. 

To the best of my knowledge, the anti-Rozelle faction in- 
cluded Davis, Ralph Wilson of Buffalo, Paul Brown of Cincin- 
nati, Joe Robbie of Miami, John Mecom of New Orleans, and 
William Clay Ford of Detroit. Their leader was Jack Kent Cooke 
of Washington. 

Beside league politics, Cooke had personal reasons for dislik- 
ing Rozelle. Cooke’s son was once married to Rozelle’s second 
wife, Carrie, and Carrie had supported her former mother-in-law 
in her notorious divorce against Cooke—which cost the Red- 
skins’ owner $41 million. 

Cooke did not make the trip to Chicago, making Hess’s task 
a lot easier. Hess wanted to blunt any criticism of Rozelle and 
rally the owners around their commissioner. In addition, he 
wanted to show his own faith in Rozelle by revealing the terms of 
Rozelle’s new contract, which Hess had drawn up as the head of 
the NFL Finance Committee. 

After Irsay was heard from, Hess cleared the room of every- 
one but owners, then detailed Rozelle’s income from the league. 
Including perquisities, Rozelle was making in the neighborhood 
of $1 million a year—and his contract extended to 1990. 

“Now you've heard the facts,” Hess said. “Does anybody 
have any questions?” 

Davis got up. “How can you sign Rozelle to a new contract 
without the approval of the owners?” he asked. 

“I did have approval,” Hess replied, referring to an owners’ 
meeting that Davis did not attend. 
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Lamar Hunt of Kansas City questioned the length of the 
contract. “Isn’t it a little long?” he wondered. 

At that point, Ford of Detroit laughed loudly in open deri- 
sion—but Rozelle got his contract with hardly a peep and 
escaped with nary a scratch. 

As for Irsay, a little less than three weeks later, he showed 
what kind of man he is. Under cover of night, Irsay had the 
Colts’ equipment loaded onto a fleet of moving vans and stole 
away to Indianapolis. 

And what about the people of Baltimore, the people who had 
given their hearts and souls, not to mention their hard-earned 
money, to the Colts’ franchise for thirty-one years? Well, without 
so much as waving good-bye, Irsay said, “This is my team. I own 
it, and I'll do whatever I want with it.” 

The Colts’ departure caught Baltimore’s mayor, William 
Donald Schaefer, by surprise. A good and decent man who 
worked a miracle in turning Baltimore into a model of urban re- 
newal, Schaefer had spent countless hours negotiating with Irsay. 
Schaefer’s final offer included a continuing program to improve 
stadium facilities, a guarantee of forty-three thousand season 
tickets, and a $15 million loan at 8 percent interest. 

That wasn’t good enough for Irsay. He was supposed to get 
back to Schaefer on the offer, but Schaefer said he never did. 

On the night the moving vans left for Indianapolis, Schaefer 
couldn’t sleep and happened to turn on the radio. That’s how he 
learned his beloved city had lost the Colts! 

In an exclusive interview on SportsBeat, Schaefer expressed 
his hurt and anger, saying, “All of the memorabilia of the old 
Colts is gone, all taken out of that building that night and 
dumped into a van ... Buddy Young’s shoes, five-and-a-half 
inches, the little bitty shoes he wore when he was great ... 
Unitas’s jersey ... all those things that mean nothing to any 
other city but us.” 

“The final humiliation to a city” is how Schaefer described 
Irsay’s taking of the memorabilia. “Why couldn’t he just leave it? 
It doesn’t mean anything to him. It doesn’t mean anything to 
anybody but us. We'd like to have it. But I have a little pride left. 
I won't ask for it—but I’d like it to come home where it be- 
longs.” 

Irsay’s sly midnight removal of the Colts outraged just about 
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every segment of society, sparking numerous newspaper and tele- 
vision editorials. The reaction went so far and deep, in fact, that a 
bill sponsored by Senator Slade Gorton of Washington cleared 
the Commerce Committee. 

Gorton’s bill would require the NFL to create two expansion 
teams by 1987 and place one of them in Baltimore. In addition, a 
baseball, football, basketball, hockey, or soccer league could not 
approve a franchise shift before it considered a variety of factors, 
including a team’s profitability, playing facilities, and fan sup- 
port. A league decision to allow a franchise shift would then have 
to be approved by a board composed of a league representative, a 
person from the community threatened with the franchise loss, 
and a neutral member appointed by the American Arbitration 
Association. 

Gorton’s bill faced an uncertain fate in Congress, but it’s im- 
portant to note that it got farther than either Specter’s or Di- 
Concini’s bill—an indication that such legislation just might be 
an idea whose time has come. 

Rozelle, of course, vehemently opposed Gorton’s bill, utter- 
ing the same excuse he made when the Jets left for New Jersey. 
The league was powerless to prevent any franchise shifts, he said, 
because of Davis’s courtroom victory in Los Angeles. What’s 
more, he insisted, the league itself could preserve franchise stabil- 
ity if it were granted the proper tools by the Congress—i.e., im- 
munity from the antitrust laws. 

Rozelle was wrong, and it was shocking how he adamantly 
refused to recognize the realities of the Raiders’ case. He could 
have listened to his attorneys and changed Section 4.3 to a sim- 
ple majority vote, but he didn’t. He could have established ob- 
jective standards and guidelines to govern franchise relocation, 
but he didn’t. And let’s not forget how Rozelle destroyed Davis’s 
deal with the Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum Commission 
when he told a member of that commission that the NFL would 
never permit the Raiders to leave Oakland. 

These were the major factors that contributed to Davis's vic- 
tory, and it was simply untrue to say that the lower-court ruling 
prevented the NFL from exerting any control over franchise re- 
location. 

In fact, if Section 4.3 had required a simple majority vote, 
and if objective standards and guidelines were in place, it is en- 
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tirely possible that the NFL could have stopped Davis from 
abandoning Oakland—just as it could have stopped Irsay from 
sneaking out of Baltimore. 

The futility of Rozelle’s conduct was never more apparent 
than on November 5, 1984. That morning, the U.S. Supreme 
Court declined without comment to hear the NFL’s appeal of a 
lower-court ruling that the league had violated antitrust law in its 
dealings with Davis and his Raiders. Davis had won, and Rozelle 
had suffered his most bitter defeat. 

Subsequently, when Davis appeared on SportsBeat, we had a 
lengthy chat. 

“I knew you d win as a matter of law,” I told him, “but I still 
feel sorry for the people of Oakland.” 

“So do I,” Davis said. “Hey, let me tell you something: 
When people get into the guts of this case, I think Oakland can 
sue Rozelle’s ass. When they discover all the things he did be- 
hind my back, they’re going to be awfully upset.” 

“I don’t think the damages are going to be mitigated one bit, 
Al, and you could end up with fifty million dollars. What hap- 
pens then to the National Football League?” 

“Nothing. They have the money.” 

“The owners are going to pony it up?” 

“They'll have to,” Davis said. 

“What happens to Pete Rozelle?” 

“They re scared of him, Howard.” 

“Why?” I wondered. “At this point in time, why are they still 
afraid of him when he’s led them into this terrible trap?” 

“I can’t explain it,” Davis said. “They think they’ll just pay 
me out of the television money. Maybe they think my case was 
just a freak thing. Some of the guys are pissed at Rozelle. That I 
know.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Max Winter in Minnesota. He kept telling Rozelle to get 
out of that suit. And Leonard Tose in Philadelphia. When Tose 
read about what Rozelle had done to me, he wanted to sue him. 
You know, Howard, until we went to court, a lot of the owners 
had no idea how Rozelle had destroyed my negotiations to stay in 
Oakland.” 

“Then how the hell does he survive?” 

“Hess is the key,” Davis said, referring to the owner of the 
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Jets. “He’s in Rozelle’s pocket, and I don’t know why. And for 
one reason or other, Hess is in bed with a group of owners who 
listen to him and always back Rozelle.” 

“It’s beyond me.” 

“One of the big problems, Howard, is they don’t have anyone 
else to replace Rozelle. There’s one guy lurking around that they 
think is pretty good. You're going to laugh, but it’s Jack Don- 
lan.” 

Donlan is the labor negotiator for the owners, the guy who 
deals with the NFL Players’ Association, and I had heard he was 
pushing for the job. 

What Donlan’s chances are is anybody’s guess. But one thing 
is certain: Rozelle’s obsession with Davis has seriously thrown 
into question what was once his greatest asset—leadership. 
What’s worse, two different courts had found him guilty of deal- 
ing in bad faith with one of his league’s owners, further tarnish- 
ing his reputation. 

Poor Pete. The repercussions of the Davis case continued to 
haunt him into 1985. First, in early December 1984, Leonard 
Tose seemed on the verge of moving his Philadelphia Eagles to 
Phoenix. Buffeted by debts estimated as high as $40 million—a 
huge chunk of which was lost playing gin, blackjack, and other 
games— Tose reportedly agreed to sell 25 percent of the Eagles 
to a buyer named James Monaghan, a Canadian businessman 
with a home in Phoenix. The price: $30 million. And as part of 
the deal, Monaghan could move the team to Phoenix. 

The people of Philadelphia rose up in anger. The Eagles were 
their team, as much a part of Philadelphia as the Liberty Bell and 
cheese-steak sandwiches, and they had given their team fifty-one 
years of loyalty through thick and thin, mostly thin. This was a 
profitable franchise. This was unfair. This was unthinkable. 

Mayor W. Wilson Goode entered the breach. After three 
days of intensive negotiations with various civic leaders and the 
Eagles’ owner, Goode was able to assemble a consortium of sev- 
eral banks and insurance companies that agreed to lend Tose up 
to $42 million to ease his financial burden. In return, these peo- 
ple demanded certain controls in managing the team. Tose 
balked. 

Meanwhile, the crisis in Philadelphia had sent shock waves 
through the NFL. Tose’s conduct played havoc with the league’s 
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image. Not only that, he also was situated in the fourth-largest 
TV market. The league sued to keep the Eagles from moving to 
Phoenix. Then Mayor Goode said he was prepared to go to court 
to force the Eagles to abide by their lease with Veterans Stadium, 
which ran until 2001. 

There it was, another unholy mess dumped in Rozelle’s lap, 
and it was his own damned fault. 

On December 15, I devoted an entire SportsBeat show to the 
subject, first presenting a lengthy history of franchise carpetbag- 
ging, then an interview with Goode and Senator Specter, who 
happened to be a former district attorney of Philadelphia. Goode 
was optimistic, noting that he believed he was close to working 
out an arrangement with Tose that would keep the Eagles in 
Philadelphia. Specter addressed himself to the larger issue at 
hand: whether the NFL was or was not powerless to stop the 
Eagles from moving to Phoenix. 

According to just about every newspaper you picked up, the 
NFL was powerless to prevent a team from moving from one city 
to another because of the decision in the Davis case. This was 
palpably wrong. A brilliant attorney with solid experience in an- 
titrust law, Specter noted that he had carefully read the federal 
court decisions in the Davis case. First, he said, the NFL must 
change Section 4.3 to a simple majority vote. Next, the league 
has to establish objective standards and guidelines governing 
franchise removals. From a legal point of view, he said, “It is 
plain that the National Football League has the power to have 
reasonable restraints on franchise movements. They can stop a 
franchise from moving if it doesn’t have a good reason to do so.” 

Obviously, the Eagles had no reason to move. They had the 
loyalty of the fans, they were making money, they played in a 
modern stadium, and nobody was seeking to break their lease 
agreement with Veterans Stadium. 

Specter also revealed that, two days earlier, he had sent a let- 
ter to Rozelle urging him to change Section 4.3 and establish ob- 
jective standards and guidelines—such as fan support, the 
profitability of the team, the condition of the stadium, and simi- 
lar factors—to govern franchise shifts. In his letter, Specter as- 
sured Rozelle, “... it is my thinking that such an NFL rule 
would be interpreted by the courts not to violate antitrust laws. 
In any event, I do believe there would be a strong sentiment in 
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the Congress to remove any doubt that such a rule does not vio- 
late antitrust laws, which could be accomplished by a relatively 
simple amendment to the antitrust laws... .”’ 

Specter said he was confident that the NFL would not get an 
antitrust exemption in the Congress, which would give the 
league sole discretionary power to determine which teams could 
move and which could not. “The ramifications and implications 
of that are so broad that no one can predict where they would 
go,” he said, adding, “The NFL ought to put its own house in 
order.” If it didn’t, Specter warned, there was a growing senti- 
ment in the Congress to pass such legislation itself. 

What was Rozelle’s problem? Why was he steadfastly refus- 
ing to change Section 4.3 to comply with the federal court deci- 
sions in the Davis case? Why was he ignoring words of wisdom 
from the likes of Senator Specter? Since the press was either un- 
willing or unable to comprehend the fallout of the Davis case, 
since it constantly misreported and misrepresented the decisions 
of the federal courts, did Rozelle think he could go on fooling the 
public? Was he trying to blackmail the Congress into granting 
the NFL an antitrust exemption? 

Well, I finally had the opportunity to question him directly. 
In preparing my show about the Eagles, I placed a call to Ro- 
zelle, wishing to invite him to appear with Goode and Specter to 
get the NFL's reaction. Ten minutes later, he called me and de- 
clined to appear. 

“I really can’t, Howard,” he said. “I’ve called a meeting of 
the owners in several days, and on advice of our counsel, I am 
obligated to discuss the issue with them first.” 

“I understand your position, Pete,” I said, “and it’s a fair one. 
But let me ask you, Pete: Why haven’t you changed Section four 
point three? Why won’t you conform to the decisions in the 
Davis case?” 

“Our counsel advises me that the opinions in that case are 
mere dicta, Howard. And that’s the position we're taking.” (At 
law, dictum is a judicial opinion on a point other than the precise 
issue involved in determining a case.) 

“I don’t agree with you, Pete. I think the ruling of the lower 
court was very clear, and what’s more, it was backed up by the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. Based on that opinion, the NBA 
changed its rules to a simple majority vote and inserted guide- 
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lines into its constitution regarding the movement of teams. 
What have you got to lose?” 

“Our counsel insists it’s mere dicta, and we think the NBA, 
even with its new rules, will lose the Clippers case. (In June 1984, 
the NBA sued the Clippers for moving from San Diego to Los 
Angeles without league approval.) 

“In my opinion, Pete, you can talk about dictum all you 
want. The fact is, a rule that is declared illegal is no rule at all.” 

As it turned out, several hours after our SportsBeat show, 
Goode and Tose reached an agreement to keep the Eagles in 
Philadelphia. Goode came up with a package of concessions de- 
signed to increase the Eagles’ profits. Among them, the Eagles 
would be allowed to defer rent on Veterans Stadium, estimated 
at $800,000 a year, for ten years—with the rent due in a lump 
sum along with only 9 percent interest. In addition, the city 
promised to build a new practice field for the team and make 
certain stadium improvements, including fifty luxury boxes. Ac- 
cording to some, these concessions will cost Philadelphia about 
$20 million over the next two decades. 

The deal was contingent on Tose’s ability to refinance the 
team and extricate himself from his financial problems. And 
where was he going to get the money? From the NFL, of course. 
Rozelle formed a committee of owners to examine the matter, 
saying there was “considerable support for doing something for 
Leonard Tose” that would allow him to retain control of the 
team. 

I ask you: How sick is that? Tose gambles his fortune away, 
mismanages his team, and what happens? He’s rewarded with a 
sweetheart deal from Philadelphia, and the NFL steps in to try to 
bail him out. You’re going to tell me that Philadelphia doesn’t 
have better uses for its money, like improving its police force, its 
fire department, its school system, its roads and transit system, its 
public hospitals? What a sham! 

In the aftermath of the Eagles’ debacle, U.S. senators and 
congressmen were falling all over each other proposing legislation 
to put restraints on franchise shifts. Both Specter and Gorton 
once again sought laws to protect the cities from conniving NFL 
owners, and I think 1985, or shortly thereafter, just might be the 
time when such legislation might come to fruition. It’s still hard 
for me to understand Rozelle’s posture in all of this. In the days 
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before the Super Bowl between San Francisco and Miami, two 
teams served notice—the St. Louis Cardinals and the New Or- 
leans Saints—that they were considering moving to other 
cities—and that they were reserving such rights to relocate under 
federal court decisions in the Davis case. 

And what was Rozelle’s reaction? He sent his owners a mem- 
orandum that contained his own list of criteria to govern fran- 
chise shifts, then stated publicly that such criteria were only 
voluntary. According to Rozelle, an owner bent on leaving a city 
could still challenge the NFL in a court of law and win. Of 
course he could, because the NFL constitution—specifically 
Section 4.3—was still in violation of the antitrust laws in that it 
required a three-quarters vote rather than a simple majority. Ro- 
zelle could implement as many criteria as he wished, but until 
those criteria are embraced within the NFL constitution along 
with a change in the voting procedures, that constitution will 
continue to violate the rule of reason and the federal laws. 

Rozelle was still playing games. Then, at his Super Bowl 
press conference, he said “. .. I haven’t heard anyone say, ‘Fine, 
now I indemnify you against further legal action.’ We need some 
guidelines from the courts or Congress.” 

The media faithfully printed Rozelle’s words as if they 
were etched in stone. Nobody challenged him. In his letter to 
Rozelle, Specter practically guaranteed him that objective stan- 
dards and guidelines governing franchise moves would pass anti- 
trust muster in the courts and in the Congress. But Rozelle chose 
to ignore Specter’s advice and continued to push for an antitrust 
exemption. For example, he backed a bill cosponsored by Mis- 
souris two senators—Republican John Danforth and Democrat 
Thomas Eagleton—who were obviously concerned about the 
possibility of the Cardinals’ leaving St. Louis. In simplest terms, 
the Danforth-Eagleton bill gave the NFL a limited antitrust ex- 
emption in the matter of franchise relocation. It also contained 
various guidelines and a timetable that had to be taken into con- 
sideration, but the final decision on whether a team could or 
could not move rested with the NFL and the NFL alone. 

The NFL-supported bill was approved by the Commerce 
Committee, but faced a protracted struggle to reach the Senate 
floor. Critics of the bill said it served the interests of the league, 
not the fans, and it seemed to have little hope of becoming law. 
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Deep inside Rozelle, in my opinion, he considers the Davis 
case an aberration. He really believes the NFL is all-powerful and 
will ultimately prevail. He’s dead wrong. He can’t go on hood- 
winking the public and the press much longer. How is the NFL 
going to look if both the Cardinals and the Saints indeed aban- 
don their cities? As Specter warned, unless the NFL gets its own 
house in order, the Congress will step in. And when that hap- 
pens, Rozelle must know his time has come. He failed to exercise 
leadership just when his league needed it the most. 

All of which raises this question: How much longer can Ro- 
zelle survive as commissioner of the NFL? 

The answer is indefinitely. As of this writing, Rozelle is fifty- 
eight, and he will most likely continue in office until he chooses 
to retire in his midsixties. Why? Because his power is as firm as 
ever despite repeated expressions of unhappiness and dire warn- 
ings of a palace coup by some dissident owners. That power is 
based not only on his alliances with various blocks of owners but 
also on the partnership he has forged for his league with the three 
networks, which in effect constitutes a monopoly in broadcast- 
ing—and places severe strains on a potential competitor such as 
the fledgling United States Football League. In addition, Rozelle 
still exerts a mesmerizing, almost ironclad control over the print 
medium. He can count on pro football writers and sports colum- 
nists across the country to denigrate everyone and everything that 
the NFL might perceive as a threat to its dominance. For exam- 
ple, you can bet the mortgage that you will continue to read 
stories mocking the USFL but praising the NFL and its commis- 
sioner. 

To this day, Rozelle maintains the essential skills that made 
him a superb PR man. And even though close observers notice 
him slipping, he has still managed to divert public attention from 
the corruption within the league and the confusion at the top 
that I have detailed in previous chapters. Further evidence of 
that was provided at an owners’ meeting in New Orleans in late 
October 1984. 

At that meeting, one of the main topics of discussion was 
the USFL’s $1.32 billion antitrust suit, which was filed against 
the NFL on October 17, 1984. In its suit, the USFL alleges that 
the NFL is guilty of antitrust violations in the areas of player 
contracts, television deals with the networks, stadium avail- 
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ability, scheduling conflicts and media relations. Representing 
the USFL was Roy Cohn, the powerful New York attorney. 

Two NFL attorneys, Paul Tagliabue and Jay Moyer, were 
present in New Orleans, and they told the owners that they 
didn’t put much credibility in the USFL suit. Ralph Wilson of 
Buffalo summed up the feelings of a lot of NFL owners when he 
got up and said, “Listen, I’m told so many things around here, I 
don’t know who to believe. I do know that Cohn is smart, he’s 
dangerous and tricky, and he’s got a lot of political clout. I don’t 
want Covington & Burling to represent us.” 

Covington & Burling is a law firm in Washington, D.C., that 
has a long association with the NFL. 

“We're looking at four or five lawyers in New York,” Rozelle 
said, “and we'll come up with a cocounsel for Covington & Burl- 
ing. 

Tose then stood up. “Why do we need Covington & Burling 
at all?” he asked. 

“They've got twenty-five years of experience with us,” Ro- 
zelle said, “and I think we should keep them.” 

Davis wasn’t so sure. “They had twenty-five years of experi- 
ence in my case, Pete, and they didn’t know what the hell they 
were talking about,” Davis said. “Look, I don’t know what you're 
up to. I know the Raiders are totally clear in this goddamned 
case. We've done nothing to harm that other league, and there’s 
no way I intend to stand by and have you pick the counsel.” 

A couple of owners then suggested that the NFL hire Joe 
Alioto, who represented Davis in his suit. Davis smiled wickedly, 
while Rozelle turned beet red. The meeting then turned into a 
shouting match, and nothing was resolved. 

Rozelle wasn’t used to that kind of treatment, but he'll 
weather whatever storm he has to. He loves the job. If things get 
really hot, he'll fight like hell to keep it—and few in sports are 
more tenacious. 


6 
Monday Night Blues 





Two may talk and one may hear, but three cannot take 
part in a conversation of the most sincere and searching 
sort. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Essays: First Series. Friendship 


From a broadcasting standpoint, the best Monday Night 
Football telecasts were the ones that Frank Gifford and I 
worked alone. Gifford knew it, too, and he enjoyed those games 
the most. One instance in particular comes to mind: an exciting 
contest between Houston and Miami during the 1978 season. 
Earl Campbell rushed for 198 yards and led Houston to a 35-30 
victory, and Bob Griese, the Miami quarterback, was brilliant in 
defeat. Ill never forget how his coach, Don Shula, put his arm 
around him and hugged him after the game. It was one of the 
most moving scenes I’d ever witnessed in professional sports. 

Gifford and I were marvelously in tune that night, and we 
pulled off a helluva show. Even NFL Commissioner Pete Ro- 
zelle was impressed enough to contact Roone Arledge, the presi- 
dent of ABC Sports. “I’ve always told you, Roone,” he said, 
“you don’t need three men in the booth. Howard and Frank are 
a terrific team.” 

Gifford was ecstatic. “Were a hit, Howard!” he said. 
“We're much better alone!” 

And he really meant it, despite his close friendship with Don 
Meredith. 
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Gifford was right, and so was Rozelle. The director of Mon- 
day Night Football, Chet Forte, also believed that two broad- 
casters in the booth were more effective than three. 

Arledge never bought it, and only he was ordained with the 
power to make that kind of decision. When Arledge initiated 
Monday Night Football with three broadcasters, the sports tele- 
vision critics—the vast majority of whom know nothing about 
my business—eventually got around to seeing things Arledge’s 
way and wrote about the chemistry in the booth. They hailed 
Arledge as a genius, and he wasn’t about to tinker with a suc- 
cessful package even though he had the opportunity to improve 
the telecasts. 

That’s right. I truly believe that two men in the booth could 
have made Monday Night Football just as hot, maybe even hot- 
ter. You don’t need three people in the damn booth. It’s some- 
times confusing and often cluttering. It’s restrictive. It’s absurd. 
If Arledge had paired one of the ex-jocks with me—preferably 
Gifford—we’'d still have scaled new heights of popularity. After 
all, I was the key ingredient, and Arledge always knew it. No way 
he could’ve employed two ex-jocks alone in the booth, spouting 
the same old football garbage, not if he wanted to attract a 
prime-time audience. Hell, anybody with any intelligence knows 
that it would have been impossible to create an institution on 
the level of Monday Night Football with a lot of insipid drivel 
about the 4-3 defense. 

If Gifford and Meredith were left to their own devices, they 
could’ve seriously damaged the package. I constantly had to 
adapt and adjust, using my knowledge of the medium and my 
gifts as a performer to try to inject some entertainment value 
into the telecasts. I realized early on that it was up to me to in- 
teract with the millions of women and casual fans who were 
tuning in and get a reaction out of them. Monday Night Foot- 
ball very quickly managed to transcend the game of football. 
The game became less important than the act of watching it on 
television. The locus shifted to the living room, and there was a 
greater need than ever to communicate with all those viewers. 
And if I’m nothing else, Pm one helluva communicator. 

Working with two ex-jocks, I had to pick my spots, knowing 
when to make observations and editorial comments with maxi- 
mum impact, and rescue the viewers from being bored to tears 
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with an endless stream of nonsensical football jargon. One way I 
accomplished that was by humanizing the players and the 
coaches, relating stories that brought them to life, and giving 
the viewers a chance to empathize with them. 

If I had had only one jock to cope with, I could’ve changed 
the nature of the telecasts, elevated them by providing more in- 
formation beyond what was happening on the field, more enter- 
prising journalism, and a more entertaining approach to the 
games. Why not? Who’s kidding whom? Who the hell made 
Monday Night Football unlike any other sports program on 
the air? 

If you want the plain truth, I did. 


My reasons for leaving Monday Night Football were numer- 
ous and complex. 

When I walked away from professional boxing, my decision 
was based on a clear and simple set of principles. I could no 
longer be connected with it on moral grounds, and I had de- 
spaired of ever seeing legislation achieved that would provide 
some reasonable and improved administration of the sport. 

In contrast, my departure from Monday Night Football was 
accompanied by a kaleidoscope of emotions. In broadest terms, 
I'll not deny that for a number of years I enjoyed covering pro 
football. Doing those telecasts gave me a tremendous ego gratifi- 
cation in a career sense. My association with Muhammad Ali had 
made me a national celebrity, but Monday Night Football, with 
its weekly prime-time exposure, vastly multiplied that celebrity 
status. After a while, though, you come to realize just how syn- 
thetic fame can be and how fleeting its pleasures. People tend to 
regard you as public property, and everybody wants a piece of 
you. I began to hunger for privacy, which was impossible to ob- 
tain when we took the show on the road—and I was once again 
thrust into the glare of the spotlight. 

Intellectually, looking back on it, my work on Monday Night 
Football is a matter of monumental! indifference to me. I’m a 
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man of causes, and I never had a cause. My real fulfillment in 
broadcasting has always come from crusading journalism, fight- 
ing for the rights of people such as Jackie Robinson, Muhammad 
Ali, and Curt Flood, and obviously there was none of that on 
Monday Night Football. 

Physically and emotionally, it was debilitating. All the years 
of criticism in the press had begun to eat away at me. No matter 
how expertly I performed on a telecast, I rarely was allowed the 
luxury of enjoying it because the next day somebody would 
knock me. How could I get high on my work when I knew in my 
heart that I was a cinch to be picked on by critics and sportswrit- 
ers who had no knowledge of my medium? It’s hard to describe 
the rage and frustration you feel, both personally and profession- 
ally, when you are vilified in a manner that would make Richard 
Nixon look like a beloved humanitarian. You can’t imagine what 
it does to a person until you've experienced it yourself, especially 
when you know that the criticism is essentially unfair. 

Coupled with my heavy responsibilities on Monday Night 
Football, this constant source of aggravation led me more than 
ever to ponder my mortality. In 1983, my last season with the 
show, I was sixty-five, and at that age, you begin to wonder about 
how many more years you've got on this earth. My father was a 
traveling auditor, and he died on the road, far from his home and 
his family, and I resolved not to endure the same kind of passing. 
Whatever time was left me, I wanted to spend it with my wife 
and my children and their children. 

Specifically, that was my primary reason for quitting Monday 
Night Football. In the early years of the show, my wife, Emmy, 
traveled to every game with me, and I was sustained by having 
her alongside me. There developed a mystique about Monday 
Night Football, and it had become a civic event. The pace was 
grueling. In every city, I was expected either to host or speak at a 
huge luncheon on the day of a game. Then I had to rush to the 
stadium, getting there earlier than almost everybody else to take 
care of the halftime highlights. That finished, it was off to an 
ABC party to mingle with the sponsors, a responsibility that both 
Gifford and Meredith usually shirked. And once the game 
started, of course, I had to be the catalyst in the booth, but- 
tressing Gifford and Meredith. 

There were other duties as well. I covered the breaking news 
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stories on the telecasts, even those not related to football. That 
entailed restructuring the halftime highlights, researching the 
story, and interviewing the subject by way of the split-screen 
technique. During those telecasts, I reported on everything from 
labor strife to drug abuse, and I interviewed a host of newsmak- 
ing personalities ranging from baseball Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn to boxer Sugar Ray Leonard. At least, for me, the steady 
flow of sports journalism on the telecasts was exhilarating, but 
even | have limits. 

And nobody knew that better than Emmy. 

Emmy had watched how hard I worked, and she worried, too, 
about the impact of the crowds on me, the insatiable desire for 
autographs, for my presence, for my attention. It was slowly 
chewing me up alive. Emmy was convinced I wasn’t going to 
survive much longer, and she had no intention of witnessing me 
keel over in front of her. It reached the point where she ada- 
mantly refused to live through another Monday Night Football 
season. She wanted me to give it up. If necessary, she said, she’d 
get a house for the season in Key West, Florida, and live there by 
herself. And my two daughters totally agreed with her. They also 
wanted me to quit the package and stay home. My family had al- 
ways come first in my life, and so I finally acquiesced to their 
wishes. 

Three other reasons also played a part in my leaving Monday 
Night Football: my own sense of morality, the overwhelming 
boredom, and my relationship with my two longtime colleagues, 
Gifford and Meredith. 

First, the moral problem I had with the NFL. I no longer be- 
lieved in the league, and I became increasingly disillusioned with 
what I felt was a deception of the American public. Thanks to 
Monday Night Football, the NFL took off in the 1970s, becom- 
ing the most powerful, prestigious, and glamorous organization 
in professional sports. At the same time, however, what was hap- 
pening off the field began to sicken me. As I have related in previ- 
ous chapters, power eventually corrupted a lot of the owners and 
the men who run the league. Greed and political chicanery be- 
came normal business practices. Their arrogance knew no 
bounds. They thought they had a license to do exactly as they 
pleased, particularly with regard to carpetbagging franchises—or 
threatening to carpetbag franchises if the cities in which they 
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played didn’t come through with bigger stadiums, better tax 
breaks, and other concessions. 

The NFL got away with such outrageous behavior for two 
reasons: one, its partnership with the three networks; and two, its 
almost all-encompassing influence over the sportswriters, who 
could be counted on to parrot the party line. It was disgraceful, 
and I wanted no part of it. 

This doesn’t mean that I came to dislike and disrespect every 
owner. Some, in fact, I still count as friends. But it does mean 
that as a group, under the leadership of Commissioner Pete Ro- 
zelle, their conduct was in my view in defhance of the public in- 
terest. 

And God forbid you disagreed with them, or criticized them, 
or as a working journalist exposed their duplicity. They circled 
the wagons, even tried to discredit you by distorting what you 
had reported. Evidence of that is contained in the preceding 
chapter in the exchange of letters between Rozelle and me. If 
you'll recall, Rozelle had steadfastly insisted that I was in support 
of Al Davis moving his Raiders from Oakland to Los Angeles, in 
spite of the fact that my words to the contrary were a matter of 
public record. 

If you weren’t a whore for the NFL, then you were a pariah. I 
wasn’t going to shill for the league, and Rozelle’s letter made me 
realize where I stood. That’s life. 

And that’s the way it remains today. Nothing has changed. 

I’ve mentioned that the game had become an utter bore. One 
week collided into another, and I got the distinct impression that 
I was watching a rerun of a game I had seen before. It was like a 
form of Chinese water torture. I became convinced that every 
team in the league was using the same playbook. Hell, you could 
have photocopied the first game of the season and played it for 
sixteen straight weeks, and nobody would have known the differ- 
ence. Where were the so-called brilliant football minds? Why 
was there such a dearth of creative action to heighten one’s en- 
thusiasm? 

Came December, and there were still more than twenty 
teams in contention for the playoffs, and it was difficult distin- 
guishing one team from another. Teams lacked an identity, and 
they were populated by nameless, faceless players incapable of 
arousing the imagination as so many before them—such as Joe 
Namath and Gale Sayers, Kenny Stabler and Mean Joe Green, 
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Johnny Unitas and Dick Butkus and on and on and on. Where 
had they all gone? And what had happened to the great teams— 
such as the Packers and the Colts and the Steelers—who seemed 
to play as a single personality with an easily definable flair and 
style? 

Many theories were postulated for the NFL’s malaise, and 
many solutions were offered—which I will get into later. At that 
point, however, I couldn’t have cared less. What’s more—and 
this relates to my boredom with the game—I had grown dis- 
gusted with television’s continuing reliance on former athletes. It 
had reached outlandish proportions. Every time I turned around, 
another ex-jock had found his way into broadcasting. The result: 
Their presentation of a game had begun to sound like a broken 
record—and for my own money, not only had I tired of working 
the games, but also I couldn’t even view them in my living room 
without either falling asleep or grinding my teeth at the inade- 
quacy of the ex-jocks and the ineptitude of the telecasts. 

Now, it is no secret that I have long held deep feelings about 
television’s proclivity for hiring former athletes, thus creating a 
powerful wing of a whole new stratum in our society that author 
Robert Lipsyte so insightfully tagged “the Jockocracy.”” However, 
let me make it clear that I have never objected to the hiring of a 
former athlete in broadcasting simply because he or she is a for- 
mer athlete. The late Paul Christman, for example, was dry and 
sardonic, and above all, he was the first ex-jock to take to the air 
with literacy and a willingness to criticize. 

Like Christman, such other ex-jocks as Pat Summerall, Joe 
Garagiola, and Bob Uecker—and newcomer Ahmad Rashad has 
potential—have indeed applied themselves and worked hard over 
a long period of years. But, generally speaking, these alleged ana- 
lysts and colormen serve a limited role—and they rarely proved 
themselves capable of bridging the gap between entertainment 
and journalism. The bottom line: They are not communicators. 

How many times must the viewing public be subjected to the 
same old worn-out bromides? 

“To beat this zone, folks, the tight end has to shoot the seam 
underneath the safety and behind the linebackers.” 

“Turnovers will kill you.” 

“He read the blitzing safety, checked off the line, then 
dumped the pass to the halfback in the flat.” 

“Dropped passes will kill you.” 
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“Its a mismatch, fans. They’ve isolated the setback one-on- 
one against the linebacker, and you can’t let them get away with 
that.” 

“Missed tackles will kill you.” 

“He came to play.” 

“They dodged a bullet on that play.” 

“They dodged a major bullet on that play.” 

“What moves!” 

Oh, boy. 

Put an ex-jock in the booth, and their cliché-ridden presenta- 
tion of a game is the least of their sins. As a result of their lack of 
training, most of them are blessedly lost when trying to establish 
a story line for a telecast—i.e., detecting trends, keying on the 
personality and experiences of a player as they relate to his per- 
formance on the field, knowing his strengths and weaknesses, re- 
calling the flow of events from earlier in the game and from other 
games in other years. Thus they tend to view a game as a series of 
plays rather than as a contest, and often they are ignorant of the 
human perspective. 

What the ex-jocks had perpetrated on my medium was bad 
enough, but then I had to read know-nothing sports television 
critics praising them for their supposed insights. What a joke! 
Listen to the ex-jocks, they wrote, and yov’ll get the inside of the 
game. Inside? Come on. 

Anybody over the age of two knows that football is basically a 
sport without any mysteries. The late Vince Lombardi once told 
me, ““There’s no magic to it, Howard. If you block better, if you 
tackle better, if you run better, if you pass better, you win.” 

I knew that growing up in Brooklyn when we played football 
at Manhattan Beach. You try to match a tall guy against a short 
guy, a big guy against a small guy, a fast guy against a slow guy. 
You try to obtain an advantage. That takes real brains, right? 
That’s insight, right? That’s the inside of the game, right? And, 
of course, you’ve got to be an ex-jock to grasp the complexities of 
the game, right? 

Sure. 

As far as Monday Night Football is concerned, what these 
myopic critics never fully understood or appreciated was the ne- 
cessity to attract the largest possible audience. This was prime 
time, not Sunday afternoon. On Sunday afternoon, a network is 
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satisfied to get the hard-core fan, essentially male, to buy its 
sponsor’s beer or tires. In contrast, prime time is a teeming mar- 
ketplace—men, women, teenagers, casual fans, as well as football 
aficionados—and Monday Night Football had to offer more than 
a mere game to get and hold a mass audience. On Sunday after- 
noon, an audience of perhaps twenty million is cause for celebra- 
tion; in a weekly prime-time format, a game must draw between 
forty million and fifty million viewers to justify itself. 

That was my mission on Monday Night Football, and I was 
painfully aware that the inane blathering of ex-jocks wasn’t going 
to make it. By standing parallel to the game and owing nothing 
to it, by demystifying it, by bullying it and not being bullied by 
it—by regarding the game as primarily an entertainment, though 
realizing also the social forces that impacted on it—I was able to 
turn Monday Night Football into an Event—and I do mean to 
use the capital E. Now it is part of American pop culture, and if 
it sounds like my ego is churning on overdrive for taking the 
lion’s share of credit for it, then I’ll take the mane. 

At this point, once and for all, I’d like to set the record 
straight about Monday Night Football's presentation on radio. 
The games are carried on CBS Radio. I think that the an- 
nouncers, Jack Buck and Hank Stram, the former head coach of 
the Kansas City Chiefs and the New Orleans Saints, do a fine 
job, and I’m personally fond of both men. They get a good audi- 
ence. Why shouldn’t they? It’s Monday Night Football. 

Have either Buck or Stram ever had the impact on this coun- 
try that I had on the Monday Night Football telecasts? Come 
on. And yet how many times have words to this effect—"‘It’s no 
secret that many viewers turn the TV sound off and the radio on 
because they dislike Howard Cosell’’—appeared in print? More 
times than I can count. Now, let me ask you this: How often 
have you heard football fans in saloons or office hallways talk 
about what Buck and Stram had said on the air the night before? 
How many people do you know who actually turn off the sound 
of their television sets and turn on the radio when they watch 
Monday Night Football? 

It’s lunacy. And nobody knows better than the sponsors, who 
must make hard business decisions about how and where to 
spend millions of dollars in advertising. As an example, here’s a 
copy of a letter I received at the end of the 1978 season from 
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Mike Roarty, the vice president of marketing for Budweiser beer. 
The original was sent to the managing editor of Sports Illus- 
trated. 


Dear Sir: 


Re: “The Monday Night Alternative,” a TV-Radio section 
article by William Oscar Johnson in Sports Illustrated, De- 
cember 11. Commercial time on the 1978 ABC telecasts 
was unavailable to Budweiser, so we purchased the CBS 
radio package. Anxious to promote CBS radio listenership, 
and thus increase the reach of our commercials, the brand 
team made an announcement at the outset of the season 
emphasizing the excellence of the Jack Buck-Hank Stram 
broadcast team. 


However, for reasons we do not completely understand, our 
announcement struck the fancy of certain journalists, in- 
cluding one at Sports Illustrated. As a result, Anheuser- 
Busch and Budweiser were positioned as at least implicitly 
impunging the quality and character of the ABC-TV play- 
by-play team. 


While Buck and Stram have been excellent on the radio 
broadcasts all season long, any suggestion that the ABC 
team is anything less than outstanding to us is both regretta- 
ble and untrue. 


Let’s face it: ABC-TV made Monday Night Football the 
American institution it has become, and the trio of men in 
their broadcast booth deserve the lion’s share of the credit. 
Perhaps more to the point, were commercial time on the 
ABC telecasts available to us, we would execute the buy 
without hesitation. 


By my fourteenth and final season on the show, Monday 
Night Football had become the longest-running prime-time hit 
on television, outlasting such rivals as M*A*S*H, Rhoda, The 
Doris Day Show, I Love Lucy, I Spy, and Lou Grant. 

All of which leads me to my colleagues. Right here and now, 
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let me say that Gifford is a friend of mine. Meredith is an engag- 
ing fellow. I am quite fond of O. J. Simpson, and he of me. 
Working with them, however, had finally taken its toll. As my 
tolerance for the pervasiveness of the Jockocracy sunk lower and 
lower, it became almost impossible for me to find any satisfaction 
or contentment in my role on Monday Night Football. Through 
all those years, I had to restrain myself for their benefit, and I got 
sick and tired of it. The fact is, there were many times when | 
had to subjugate myself on the telecasts, doing it their way in- 
stead of my way to help them for the good of the show. 

Nobody understood that better than the genuine profes- 
sionals in this business. As NBC’s Dick Enberg told Tony Korn- 
heiser of The Washington Post: “People don’t appreciate how 
well Howard has featured those with whom he has worked. 
When he likes you, he can make you look great on the air. That’s 
an art. He made Meredith. Last year, time and again he set up 
O.J. perfectly. I'll really miss his balance on those games. Taking 
away nothing from the other guys, when Howard said something, 
you listened. Isn’t that why we’re here?” 

If my colleagues on Monday Night Football had really ap- 
preciated what I had done, they rarely showed it. 

I give you an impromptu meeting at the Beverly Wilshire 
Hotel in Beverly Hills. It was the middle of November 1979, and 
I had stuck around out there to speak at a dinner honoring David 
Wolper, the brilliant producer who masterminded such block- 
buster hits as Roots and The Thorn Birds. 

In attendance at that meeting were Gifford, Meredith, and 
me, along with the president of ABC Sports, Roone Arledge, and 
the director of Monday Night Football, Chet Forte. We were 
there because of Meredith, who had been making unhappy 
noises about his position on the show. Until we had all gathered 
together, I really had no idea what the hell was going on. 

Urged by Forte to speak up and clear the air, Meredith com- 
plained about me, and Gifford backed him up. Ina nutshell, this 
was what each had to say: 


MEREDITH: “I have things to say, points to make, and Howard 
keeps getting in my way.” 

GIFFORD: “‘Howard seems to be angry in the booth, and he’s 
making us uncomfortable.” 
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They had teamed up against me, and I was outraged. I had 
given my life’s blood to the package. I was still the object of vi- 
cious attacks in the press, and here they were with their petty 
complaints that I simply did not deserve, complaints that had no 
basis in fact. Every study ever taken of the Monday Night Foot- 
ball telecasts had revealed that nobody talked more than Gifford 
and that Meredith made his most valid contributions when he 
played off me. 

I needed that, right? I had busted my ass for them, and for 
what? So they could turn on me? 

My blood boiled. I kept pressing Meredith, “Can you please 
be more specific, Don? What is it that you want to do that you're 
not doing now?” 

Meredith had no specifics to offer, merely babbling on about 
having things to say. Like what, he never articulated. 

As usual, Forte walked a tightrope. Having worked the tele- 
casts from the beginning, he knew what I meant to the package, 
and he thought that my colleagues’ complaints were ludicrous. 
At the same time, however, he worked for Arledge, and he had 
been around long enough to sense that Arledge wanted to ap- 
pease both Gifford, whom he was close to, personally and so- 
cially, and Meredith, who was Gifford’s best friend. Forte was 
too self-serving to rock the boat and express his true feelings 
about what was being said against me. He played both sides of 
the street while privately giving me my due and trying to keep me 
cool. 

As for Arledge, he essentially said nothing, which was always 
his tactic at such confrontational meetings. Later that night, 
however, I invited Arledge and his then wife, Ann, to accompany 
me home on a private plane provided by Wolper. Since others 
were along for the ride, we didn’t get an opportunity to talk 
much, but I did tell Arledge that I thought the meeting was a 
shabby exhibition of opportunism and ingratitude. 

“I think you misunderstood their intentions,” Arledge said. 

“I didn’t misunderstand anything, Roone,” I said. 

“They meant well.” 

“Come on. They want me out of the booth, and you know it. 
Don quit the package for three years because he wanted to be the 
star of the show, and he couldn’t. He still wants it, and so does 
Gifford, and they think the only way they can get it is with me 
out of the way. Fine. They can have it.” 
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“Howard, just keep doing what you’re doing, and everything 
will work itself out.” 

My contract was up in a matter of weeks. Still seething after 
that meeting in Los Angeles, I began to have serious doubts 
about staying with Monday Night Football. I contacted my at- 
torney, Bob Schulman, and told him about my misgivings. 
Schulman then called Fred Pierce, then the company’s executive 
vice president and top aide to ABC President Elton Rule. They 
arranged to meet in Pierce’s office. Pierce was surprised to see me 
show up with Schulman, but I felt compelled to be there. 

I informed Pierce about the meeting and Gifford’s and 
Meredith’s whining and how hurt and angry I was over their atti- 
tude toward me. It was time for me to quit the package, I said to 
Pierce, and concentrate on other duties. I wanted out, and I told 
Pierce we should think of restructuring my new contract accord- 
ingly. 

“You mean too much to too many people,” Pierce said. “Td 
hate to see you leave Monday Night Football. Let’s face it, 
Howard: You are Monday Night Football.” 

I thanked Pierce for his gracious words, but considering how 
I felt, it was small consolation. 

Pierce then summoned Arledge to join us, and he was told of 
my dissatisfaction and what J thought was best for my future. 
“What you're telling me you want to do isn’t enough for you, 
Howard,” Arledge said. “Monday Night Football is a part of 
you, and you need that forum. On a personal and a professional 
level, you won't be satisfied without it. Besides, Howard, think of 
the company. Monday Night Football is of utmost importance 
to ABC, and the company needs you there. Radio is nice, and so 
are horse racing and boxing and baseball. But they don’t compare 
to Monday Night Football.” 

Over the next few days, I searched my heart. There was a lot 
of truth to what Arledge had said, though I was still upset with 
him for not backing me in Los Angeles. And what the hell? Ill 
admit it: No other show was going to pay me more than Monday 
Night Football, and I wanted the money for myself, my wife, my 
children, and my grandchildren. Like any doting grandfather, I 
wanted the best for the newest members of my family, and I was 
determined that they should never want for a thing, that they’d 
be well taken care of long after I was gone. 

Schulman got word to Arledge that I would stay with Mon- 
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day Night Football. Schulman was prepared to work out a new 
deal for me as quickly as possible, and Arledge agreed to get to it. 
Instead, he dragged his feet. Phone calls from my attorney 
weren’t returned, and it annoyed the hell out of me. 

Finally, a few days before Christmas, I got a call from Herb 
Granath, a good friend and then the assistant to Rule. Granath 
wanted to know at what time I planned to show up at the 
Christmas party being thrown by ABC’s Entertainment Divi- 
sion. I was supposed to play Santa Claus. No kidding. White 
beard, red suit, the whole shmear. “This isn’t going to be easy, 
Herbie,” I said. “I’m not exactly imbued with the holiday spirit.” 

“Whats wrong?” Granath asked. 

“Arledge still hasn’t approved my deal. I’ve been jerked 
around for too long, and I’m furious about it.” 

“Nothing's been done? Seriously?” 

I assured Granath that I was. 

“You come to the party, Howard,” Granath said. “The con- 
tract will be there. Signed.” 

Pierce arrived at the party with my contract, and it was signed 
by him personally, not Arledge. I got everything I had asked for, 
and when we shook hands, Pierce said, ““Here’s to a whole new 
beginning.” 


Pierce’s whole new beginning wasn’t exactly that. More pre- 
cisely, it was the beginning of the end for me with Monday Night 
Football. 1 had already begun to experience the intellectual, 
emotional, and physical turmoil that I mentioned earlier. The 
meeting in Los Angeles served to deepen those feelings, and I 
knew that my relationship with Gifford and Meredith would 
never be quite the same again. Sure, we had had our disagree- 
ments in the past, just as others who have worked so closely to- 
gether for so many years sometimes find themselves at odds with 
their colleagues. And all those countless newspaper stories that 
claimed I didn’t like Meredith or that Gifford hated me were 
simply untrue. Considering how much time we spent together 
and how much pressure we had to cope with, we got along 
damned well. But there was something about our confrontation 
in the Beverly Wilshire Hotel—call it tone or attitude or spirit— 
that seared my soul. 

Not that we were the greatest friends in the world. Friends, 
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yes, but certainly not inseparable. Gifford and I go back a long 
way; my younger daughter Hilary, when she was an infant, once 
tinkled on Gifford’s lap. And when Hilary grew up and took a job 
with KABC-TV in Los Angeles, Meredith and his wife were un- 
failingly kind to her, and she saw them frequently. Both Gifford 
and Meredith and their wives were guests at Hilary’s wedding, 
and Emmy and I were delighted to have them celebrate the oc- 
casion with us. 

When Gifford and Meredith were around, I enjoyed their 
companionship, and we shared many happy moments together. 
There were more laughs than heartaches. The fact is, though, on 
all the trips through all the years, rarely did I spend much time 
with Gifford and Meredith—other than at production meet- 
ings—until we got into the booth. Occasionally, they showed up 
at a luncheon or a sponsor’s party, where we'd indulge in some 
good-natured repartee. In the main, however, we went our sepa- 
rate ways. I’d often have dinner with a coach, a general manager, 
an owner, or friends outside the business, while Gifford and 
Meredith were content to share each other’s company. 

That was fine with me. They were the best of friends and had 
a lot in common. I came from a vastly different background— 
geographically, ethnically, socially, educationally, profession- 
ally—and I was older than they. Obviously, we had different 
tastes and interests, and the only thing that really mattered was 
our working relationship. Drive a wedge in that, and there wasn’t 
much to sustain us except memories. 

That meeting in Los Angeles was the wedge, and it became 
increasingly dificult for me to dismiss those differences between 
us and pretend I could go on as before. 


I will forever have ambivalent feelings about Frank Gifford. 
Somewhere inside me, if you go deep enough, I consider him a 
friend. And if you go deep enough inside Gifford, he considers 
me a friend. There were times when he touched me with his 
warmth and caring. I was always impressed with his commitment 
to the Special Olympics for mentally handicapped kids. And 
when his first wife, Maxine, whom Emmy and I love dearly, con- 
tracted multiple sclerosis, Frank started an MS chapter in New 
York. It was because of Gifford—along with former Notre Dame 
football coach Ara Parseghian—that I served as national chair- 
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man of MS for four years, and together we set new records for 
fund raising. 

When I left Monday Night Football, I received a letter from 
Frank’s estranged second wife, Astrid, wishing me well—and 
saying how much Frank respected me and depended on me on 
the show. 

That said, I’m well aware that Frank Gifford represents 
motherhood and apple pie and that a great many men would like 
their sons to grow up to be just like him—a handsome football 
hero and a glamorous media personality. Frank has led a 
charmed life, but in all fairness, he has worked diligently to 
achieve everything he has. And he has inspired in many people a 
sense of being a loyal and dependable friend in times of trouble. 

What I have to say about Frank is based largely on my views 
as a professional broadcaster and journalist. You will get opin- 
ions, and you will get facts. In no way should this be miscon- 
strued as a personal attack against Frank. It’s as measured and 
forthright an assessment as I can make about somebody with 
whom I’ve worked for almost half my ABC career. 

To begin, Gifford’s greatest talent is not in broadcasting. He 
is what he is, a physically attractive man with a matchless ability 
to charm almost everybody he meets. One adjective often used to 
describe Gifford is “nice.” That he is. Maybe too nice. He’s also 
easy—easy to like, easy to humor, easy to interview. Maybe too 
easy. He is a master at masking his emotions, as evidenced by his 
bravery in dealing withMaxine’s multiple sclerosis. After so many 
years of playing the role of hero—first at USC, then with the 
New York Giants and Monday Night Football—he has grown so 
accustomed to the part that he often seems more concerned 
about preserving his image than expressing his true feelings. Be- 
lieve me, I know full well the personal storms that Gifford has 
weathered, and there is pain and bitterness within him that he 
suppresses for the sake of remaining everybody’s All-American. 

As a result, there is nothing controversial about Frank. Like 
President Reagan, he is a Teflon man; no matter how many mis- 
takes he makes during a telecast, no matter how glaring his 
weaknesses as a performer, nothing sticks to him. The sports tele- 
vision critics, wooed by his smooth off-camera personality, gen- 
erally rave about him, rarely taking him to task on purely 
objective standards. And since Gifford is one of Arledge’s closest 
friends in life, Gifford will always have security at ABC. 
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In the wake of my departure from Monday Night Football, 
Gifford responded to my widely quoted barbs about the Jockoc- 
racy with some published comments of his own. For one thing, 
he said that he got his start in broadcasting before I had, referring 
to some limited experience he had gained during his playing 
days. 

Oh, yeah? 

How absurd. 

I remember a day before the third Floyd Patterson-Ingemar 
Johansson match, in early 1961; Patterson was training at 
Glenrock Country Club in Rockland County, New York, and I 
went there to interview the champ. A young, handsome football 
player arrived later on, hoping to get a few words with Patterson. 
He knew little about either boxing or Patterson, and to make 
things worse, his tape recorder broke down. I lent him mine and 
even gave him some questions to ask. He was effusively grateful. 

That football player was Frank Gifford. 

I would also hope that Frank hasn’t forgotten how I gave him 
one of his first breaks on television. In the late 1950s, I had a 
nightly network show called Sports Focus, and I used Gifford as 
an alleged correspondent to interview other football players. It 
wasn’t much, but Gifford got a taste of the business. Just because 
he was a jock didn’t mean that he didn’t deserve a chance, and I 
gave it to him. 

When I quit, Gifford lauded me as a thorough profes- 
sional—but also said that my decision to leave would not harm 
the continued success of Monday Night Football. “We are as 
good as the game,” he said. “If the game remains strong, then 
you can have Attila the Hun in the booth.” 

Gifford is entitled to his opinion, though I have never agreed 
wholeheartedly with the theory that the game is all-important 
and the announcers have little sway over the viewing public. 
Hell, I was able to arouse a reaction even when the games were 
lousy, and we got terrific ratings. But, you see, the game means 
everything to Gifford. He thinks the NFL was ordained from 
Mount Sinai by Moses to be above all else. For Gifford, all Ten 
Commandments can be reduced to one: The NFL shall prevail. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Gifford was much too respectful 
on the air? He was an apologist, constantly making excuses for 
players who fumbled or dropped passes, and coaches who made 
rotten decisions. You never heard Frank say, “He blew that one, 
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didn’t he, Howard? The receiver was wide open. All he had to do 
was throw it in his vicinity. Easiest thing in the world, if you’re a 
pro quarterback. I wonder how he’s going to explain that one to 
his coach.” 

Instead, Frank might say, “Oh, what a shame! You know, 
Howard, I heard that he twisted his thumb a couple of weeks 
ago, and it’s probably still bothering him.” 

Thus, while Meredith often relished my bursts of irreverence, 
Gifford refused to participate in any repartee that might smack of 
portraying his beloved NFL in a less than glorious light. My criti- 
cisms of players, coaches, owners, and the league itself irritated 
Frank, and he’d often try to deflect what I said by contradicting 
me and hoping to enlist Meredith’s support. All Meredith really 
cared about was getting off a good line. If he could by agreeing 
with Gifford, he’d take me on. If not, he'd mumble some innocu- 
ous comment and leave Frank hanging. 

Gifford never jumped all over me when I expressed my opin- 
ions, and we rarely argued over our contrasting perceptions of the 
game and the people who played it and coached it. Quite frankly, 
he had too much respect for me as a broadcaster. He admired my 
command of the language, my ability to communicate, and he 
was shrewd enough not to engage me in a debate. He had to 
know he couldn't win. 

I’ll give Frank this: Few people in this business are more in- 
dustrious. He works as hard as he can for as long as he can. To 
watch him prepare for a game was almost excruciating. On the 
day of a telecast, he’d lock himself up in his hotel room and pore 
over scores of little index cards that contained the names, num- 
bers, positions, and brief biographies of every player on each 
team. He’d try to commit this information to memory as best he 
could, then bring the cards to the booth with him, constantly re- 
ferring to them during the course of a game. 

Those damned cards only served to confuse Frank. What 
with his play-by-play duties and his responsibility to bring Mere- 
dith and me into the telecast with our observations, he had his 
hands full. At some point in the late 1970s, however, Arledge 
gradually altered the texture and tone of the telecasts, giving Gif- 
ford carte blanche to interweave color commentary—such as 
players’ backgrounds and statistics and personal observations— 
into his call of a game, and it hurt the presentation. 
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In my opinion, Gifford simply couldn’t handle such a heavy 
load, and he ended up making mistake after mistake. He already 
had a central role in the telecast—setting the plays, calling the 
action, recording the results—and any additional tasks were too 
much for him to handle. I told Arledge that, but it didn’t matter 
to him. Neither did it matter to Gifford, who relished his ex- 
panded role and actually thought he was doing a helluva job. 

I was determined to act as a professional and continue to 
support the telecasts, even though it meant subjugating myself to 
another performer. If that’s the way Arledge wanted it, that’s the 
way he was going to have it. It was useless to complain too loudly 
or too strenuously. Arledge and Gifford are dear friends, and Ar- 
ledge is protective of him. Whether their friendship influences 
Arledge’s opinion is a matter of conjecture, but he’s told me that 
he thinks Frank is the best play-by-play announcer in television. 
And he’s always felt that way. The year after he hired Gifford 
away from CBS for Monday Night Football, he put Frank on 
basketball, in a glaring misuse of talent, at the 1972 Olympic 
Games in Munich; this despite the fact that Keith Jackson had 
been covering pro basketball for the network and was widely re- 
garded as the voice of the NBA. 

Jackson came to me in distress, complaining about Arledge’s 
decision. So, too, did Bill Fleming, a veteran broadcaster. “How 
can Arledge do this?” Fleming asked, fuming. “I’ve been calling 
Big Ten basketball games for years, and you know what he’s got 
me doing? White-water canoeing!” 

What could I tell him? “Bill, stay calm,” I said. “It’s a beau- 
tiful scene. You'll love it.” 

Thus, as you can see, there was no sense arguing with Arledge 
about the merits of expanding Frank’s duties on Monday Night 
Football. And, hell, it was Arledge’s show. 

For my money, however, Gifford is far from your classic 
play-by-play man. He is not in the same league with NBC’s Dick 
Enberg or CBS’s Pat Summerall, once his teammate on the 
Giants. Gifford’s voice is thin and monotonic, and he is incapa- 
ble of using it with rhythm and pace for dramatic effect. In addi- 
tion, he stumbles over words, and it’s not uncommon for him to 
lose his train of thought. 

In his first few years with the show, his propensity for error 
was embarrassing. He was—and still is—very sensitive about his 
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reputation for fluffing calls. He tried hard to overcome his weak- 
nesses, improved a little, and then developed an arrogance about 
himself as a performer. It’s inexplicable. He’s not a natural per- 
former, never was, never will be. And to this day, he still mispro- 
nounces names, forgets which teams are playing, gets the yard 
lines wrong, and lacks the know-how to establish a story line and 
give the game perspective. 

In spite of my problems with Frank as a performer and a col- 
league, it’s only fair to mention that when his sincerity shone 
through, he was engaging company, respectful and deferential. 
And there were times when he could be charming and self-effac- 
ing in very awkward situations. For example, I remember once 
when Frank, Emmy, and I were waiting for our luggage in the 
Kansas City airport. An attractive young woman spotted us and 
asked for our autographs. I gave her mine, and then she handed 
the slip of paper to Frank. 

“Sign it to Bob, please,” she said. “That’s B-O-B.” 

Without missing a beat, and smiling broadly, Gifford replied, 
“I know how to spell Bob. I can spell Tom, too. T-O-M. Three- 
letter names I can handle.” 

Emmy and I broke up. The young woman was a bit embar- 
rassed, but Frank put her at ease. As we walked away, still laugh- 
ing over the incident, Frank said to Emmy, “I guess she doesn’t 
think I’m very bright.” 

I know that what I have said about Frank will prompt people 
to charge that I am envious and resentful of him. That’s simply 
not true. I feel it’s my obligation to express my opinions about 
Frank in as honest a manner as I know how. Perhaps now it’s per- 
tinent to repeat that I will always have ambivalent feelings about 
the man. And such feelings are also lodged within my wife. 
Emmy has often said, “If Howard were to die, and if I had some 
problem to deal with, I wouldn’t hesitate to go to Frank for help, 
and I’m sure he’d go out of his way for me. That may sound 
strange, but that’s how I feel.” 


I do not understand Don Meredith, and I never will. In the 
beginning, I loved the guy. He was terribly insecure about his 
performance in the booth, and I’d often counsel him to stick 
with it and assure him that he’d prevail. Eventually, he ended up 
winning an Emmy. I was genuinely pleased for him, in spite of 
the fact that I realized he had won a popularity contest. What 
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the hell. At least his philosophical approach to football and his 
job appealed to me. I mean, I had to react favorably to a guy 
who'd sit high above the game and say, “There’s got to be more 
to life than what’s going on down there.” 

I respected Meredith for that, and I believe he truly meant it. 

On the other hand, Meredith rarely prepared for a telecast 
in the manner of a professional broadcaster. Putting the games in 
their proper perspective is one thing, but he often showed no in- 
terest at all. He’d try to compensate for his lack of knowledge- 
ability by singing a song or talking to his imaginary alter ego, 
Harley Smydlapp, and everybody would write about how funny 
and irrepressible he was. Meredith’s lackadaisical attitude never 
bothered me as much as it did Gifford, who always worried about 
his friend’s state of mind and how cooperative he'd be during a 
telecast. As far as I was concerned, Meredith could play the part 
of my foil ad infinitum, and I'd set him up with one-liners—even 
if they occasionally zinged me—as long as he wasn’t hurting the 
telecast. 

And besides, Arledge loved Meredith’s act and felt he added 
immeasurably to the proper admixture of football savvy, humor, 
and entertainment that was the essence of the package. I some- 
times wondered if Arledge really knew what was going on in the 
booth and how difficult it could be trying to keep Meredith on an 
even keel and aware of what was happening in a game. It got to 
the point where Forte used to tell the press that Meredith was at 
his best when he didn’t even know who was playing. Easy for him 
to say. 

Of course, the press lapped it up. One of Meredith’s greatest 
attributes was supposed to be his unpredictability. Well, few 
people ever knew it, but Meredith’s unpredictability wasn't nec- 
essarily a matter of his performing style. I think Don wrestles 
with life. I’m not sure if he’s ever known what he really wants to 
be or what he’s really capable of accomplishing. He’s uncertain 
about himself, and it produces a behavior pattern that I call 
“Texas Cruel.” There’s a mean streak within him, and it was 
hard to figure out just when it would manifest itself. He groused 
and grumbled, snapped at people, and he could be contrary in 
the extreme. On those occasions, he was hardly the lovable ol’ 
cowboy with the homespun view of the world that was so ingra- 
tiating. Not in the least. 

Meredith was most ornery during the last half of the 1973 
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season, when he had determined in his own mind that he wanted 
out of the package. It was at that time that I traveled to Bermuda 
to run a sales effort for ABC, and most of the company brass was 
there. No sooner had I arrived than I received a phone call from 
an old friend in Los Angeles, a public-relations whiz named Jim 
Mahoney. His first words to me were, “You've got to get off that 
fucking show.” 

Then Mahoney read me some words by a Los Angeles Times 
columnist named John Hall. In essence, Hall wrote that in a re- 
cent telecast Meredith had stripped me nude, torn me apart, ex- 
posed me as an ignorant fool who didn’t know the game. How 
ludicrous! Naturally, in his desire to get at me, Hall totally mis- 
read what was going on and failed to understand the substance of 
Meredith’s remarks, none of which smacked of brave new in- 
sights into pro football. In a foul mood, Meredith was openly 
cruel, constantly contradicting me and trying to ridicule practi- 
cally everything I said. I was tempted to tell him on the air, 
“Look, Don, you don’t know what you're talking about. Don’t 
start in because you don’t stand a chance. Get into a duel of 
words with me, and Pll put you away.” 

As I say, I was tempted, and I experienced a similar tempta- 
tion on numerous occasions. But I never let myself go. I stayed in 
control and conducted myself as a professional. Even after the 
telecast was over, I refused to say what I felt privately to him. It 
wasn’t worth my time, and there was the possibility that it 
might’ve been counterproductive and disruptive. What’s more, I 
knew how it would be the next morning after such telecasts. 
Meredith and I would run into each other—in the lobby of the 
hotel, or at breakfast, or later at the airport—and he'd be as 
charming as ever, as if nothing had happened. He’d never apolo- 
gize, or try to explain himself. And I let it pass. 

After talking to Mahoney from Los Angeles, I happened to 
be with Elton Rule, then the president of ABC. “I’d like to talk 
to you about the telecast the other night,” he said. 

“Please, Elton, ld rather not.” 

“What the hell is going on with that imbecile?” Rule said, 
referring to Meredith and his treatment of me. 

“Look, Elton, it’s up to you and to Arledge to control Mere- 
dith. I’m doing the best that I can under the circumstances, but I 
don’t know how much more I can take. Sometimes he’s just im- 
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possible to deal with. What can I say? You heard him. Meredith 
is Arledge’s guy. Talk to Roone about him, not me.” 

As far as I know, nothing was ever said to Meredith. At the 
end of the season, when Meredith’s intentions to leave the pack- 
age became obvious, Arledge spent days trying to talk him out of 
it. When all hope was gone of keeping Meredith, Arledge told 
me, ‘‘He’s leaving, Howard, and that’s that. Whatever I said was 
to no avail. In fact, Don was adversarial with me.” 

Without saying it in so many words, Arledge also indicated 
that I was one of the reasons for Meredith’s unhappiness. The 
implication seemed to be that if Arledge had gotten rid of me, 
then Meredith might have considered staying on. Meredith 
wanted to be the unqualified star of the telecast. If he couldn't, 
bye-bye. 

At first I thought, How do you like that? He had won an 
Emmy. I didn’t. He had received raves from the press. I was pil- 
loried day in and day out. Well, I figured, that’s the way it is with 
jocks. How shallow can they get? 

The more I dwelled on what Arledge had told me, however, 
the more I suspected that something was awry. Had Arledge 
really spoken the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth? I wasn’t so sure. This is not to suggest that Meredith 
didn’t give Arledge some reason to believe that he was jealous of 
me. At bottom, what was going on here, I concluded, was Ar- 
ledge spinning his little webs of intrigue. At the time, my first 
book was a big best seller, and my celebrity was skyrocketing. 
Making me aware of Meredith’s uneasiness with me was part of 
Arledge’s game plan to keep me in my place. Keep me insecure. 
It was a tack he had taken before and would take many times 
again in the future. 

Whatever Meredith’s true feelings about me—and I do be- 
lieve that he indeed craved greater stardom—lI had no intention 
of confronting him about them. He was leaving. We had shared 
a lot of good times together, and I wanted our parting as col- 
leagues to be as friendly as possible. To that end, I decided to 
profile Meredith on my sports magazine show. It would be my 
good-bye gift to him. And so I went to his farm in Elephant, 
Pennsylvania, where I shot the piece. To close the show, I had 
Don walking with his wife and dog alongside the lake on his 
property. And as a final warming touch, in the background I 
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played Bob Dylan’s stirring “Forever Young’ —“May your hands 
be always busy, may your feet be always swift, may you have a 
strong foundation...” 

When Arledge saw the piece, he said to me, “Why’d you 
make such a hero out of the son-of-a-bitch?”’ 

Three years later, the same man asked me, “Would you ac- 
cept Meredith back on the package?” 

“Sure,” I said. “I have no objections.” 

Actually, I understood why Arledge wanted Meredith back. 
Fueled by the television critics, the public remained steadfast in 
its perception that Gifford and I along with Meredith composed 
the best possible combination in the booth. Arledge wanted to 
recapture the plaudits of the press, and bringing Meredith back 
was one way of assuring that. I never believed that the three of us 
were as wonderful as everybody thought, but I figured that 
Meredith’s return just might reignite the excitement and mys- 
tique of Monday Night Football. 

After Meredith left the package, I talked with Joe Namath 
about joining Frank and me in the booth. Still playing quarter- 
back for the New York Jets, he had style and panache, and he 
was articulate and no stranger to performing. We even discussed 
it over drinks with Arledge on the terrace of my apartment. | 
know that Arledge had broached the subject with Namath’s at- 
torney, but nothing came of it. 

Then I brought Dick Butkus to meet Arledge. A former All- 
Pro middle linebacker with the Chicago Bears, Butkus possessed 
an infectious personality, and I sensed that he was a helluva per- 
former. Arledge didn’t agree. I guess he didn’t think Butkus was 
good-looking enough. At any rate, Arledge picked a former de- 
fensive back with the Kansas City Chiefs named Fred (The 
Hammer) Williamson to replace Meredith. History will record 
that Williamson was so palpably unsuited for broadcasting that 
he was unceremoniously fired after a few exhibition games. 

And guess who took the heat for Williamson’s demise? 
You've got it. Williamson had the gall to allege that I was anti- 
black. He gave interviews claiming that he was a better performer 
than I and that I was jealous of him. Thus I got him fired. Of 
course, the press ran with Williamson’s charges, painting him as 
the poor victim of a monstrous ego. It was a total lie. 

To replace Williamson, Arledge hired Alex Karras, the for- 
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mer mighty defensive tackle of the Detroit Lions. At the time, 
Karras was a good choice. He had a quick wit, and his increasing 
self-assurance as a performer was reflected in the fact that he was 
getting more roles in Hollywood. In addition, I liked Karras as a 
human being. He was a sensitive man. He was also a straight 
shooter, up front, and it was pleasant working with him because | 
didn’t have to worry about two guys ganging up on me all the 
time. Karras was his own man, went his own way, and he didn't 
care whether his opinions jibed either with mine or Gifford’s. 

After a couple of years, though, Karras had lost interest in the 
package. Things were going very well for him in his acting career, 
and it was time for him to move on. Karras hung around another 
year—and then Arledge went out and rebagged Meredith. 

Meredith had spent his three years away from Monday Night 
Football under contract to NBC, primarily hoping to make his 
mark as an actor. He thought he had the kind of talent that he 
didn’t remotely possess, and he found the going tough. He was 
associated with one of the most expensive bombs in network his- 
tory—an ill-fated prime-time series called Supertrain, which was 
the brainchild of then NBC President Fred Silverman. But let 
me stress that Meredith is blessed with an appealing personality, 
and I thought he turned in several credible performances on the 
Police Story anthology. 

As far as sports was concerned, Meredith never really clicked 
with Curt Gowdy on NBC telecasts of AFL football. In my 
opinion, Gowdy was the best all-around play-by-play announcer 
who has yet lived, but he always played it straight—and Mere- 
dith was lost without having anybody to react to. Meredith had 
to play the part of a color man in the classic sense of the term, 
and his old problems with being unprepared were more obvious 
than ever. 

When Meredith returned to Monday Night Football, I fig- 
ured that he’d be somewhat chastened by his experience at NBC. 
However, I never noticed any perceptible change in Don. His 
buttress was Gifford, and before too long, the two of them were 
once again having a high old time together. What’s more, Frank 
helped Meredith secure very profitable commercial work through 
Ross Johnson of Nabisco, and Meredith was properly apprecia- 
tive. In the booth, he became increasingly subservient to Gifford, 
often complimenting Frank for even the most ordinary observa- 
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tions. Check the tapes. How often did you hear Meredith utter 
words to this effect: “Oh, that Frank. He’s a smart one,” or, 
“Nice going, fella. Frank really knows his stuff, don’t he?” 

And yet, in the booth, Meredith would nudge me and smirk 
every time Frank made a mistake. There were times, too, when, 
privately, along with me, he’d shake his head and say, “You 
know, the truth is, Frank isn’t calling a good game.” 

It really didn’t matter, though. When push came to shove, 
Gifford and Meredith were as thick as thieves. They would never 
take sides against each other, and somehow I always was cast as 
the bad guy. I could never really trust either one of them. 

When I officially quit Monday Night Football, I never heard 
a word from Meredith, not a call, not a note. It wasn’t until late 
December 1984 that he made contact with me. He and his wife 
sent Emmy and me a Christmas card. There was a personal note: 
“Its not the same without you. We miss you terribly.” 


As part of his new deal, Meredith had begged out of working 
a full schedule of games, which meant that Arledge needed to 
hire a fourth announcer to fill in during Meredith’s absences. He 
chose Fran Tarkenton, the former scrambling quarterback of the 
Minnesota Vikings. 

Fran and I liked each other. He often sought my advice, and I 
was glad to help. Before his first telecast, the Hall of Fame exhi- 
bition game, Tarkenton said, “Howard, I'll be lost. Please lead 
me, and Pll follow every lead you give me.” 

Which he did. I’d steer him away from spouting a lot of in- 
comprehensible jock jargon by setting him up with questions that 
touched on his experience as a quarterback and enabled him to 
explain what was happening on the field in flesh-and-blood 
terms. For example: “Fran, what makes you think this kid can 
make it as a quarterback in the NFL? What are his assets?” Or, 
when a receiver dropped an easy pass, I’d ask him, “What do you 
think the quarterback will say to him in the huddle?” 

These are hardly penetrating questions, but the point was to 
get Fran thinking about the viewers and giving them information 
they could readily grasp. As a result, he didn’t get bogged down 
talking about X’s and O’s, and he came to appreciate what I was 
trying to do for him. 

Fran and I got along so well, in fact, that he’d sometimes call 
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me for advice on matters beyond the booth. He once asked me if 
he should accept a job as one of the regular hosts of a prime-time 
series called That's Incredible. Apparently, ABC Sports was 
pressuring him not to take it. “You tell them to go to hell,” I 
said. ““That’s twenty thousand bucks a week. You take that job. 
It’s a helluva lot better than working a handful of games each 
year. 

As silly a show as it was, That’s Incredible ended up a big 
ratings winner for four years, and Fran made a small fortune. He 
never forgot what I had told him. 

After Fran got fired off the package, he’d call routinely, al- 
ways expressing his gratitude and how much he enjoyed our asso- 
ciation. He was better off. The last couple of years, he wasn’t 
exactly thrilled about his working on the package, and now he 
had more time to devote to his vast and profitable business inter- 
ests. Not long ago, Fran authored a how-to business book, and he 
called wondering if I’d interview him on my weekly radio show, 
Speaking of Everything. “The first day you're free,” I told him, 
“pop over to the office, and it’s done.” 

Fran spoke smoothly and confidently about his book. He al- 
ways did have a knack for making money, and he was enthusias- 
tic about telling what he knew. After the interview, we talked 
about Monday Night Football. He had to laugh at several news- 
paper stories that alleged we didn’t like each other and that I was 
the one who finally got him fired. “What horseshit,” he said. 
“We both know that you weren’t the problem.” 

In truth, the one who didn’t like working with Fran was Gif- 
ford. In my opinion, he resented Tarkenton, who was a contem- 
porary player—and who basically dismissed Gifford’s opinions 
because he thought Frank didn’t know what he was talking 
about. In addition, Gifford was often impatient with him. Tar- 
kenton had a habit of belaboring an observation, and there were 
times when Frank would cut him off by saying, “You’ve made 
your point, Fran.” 

On those occasions, Gifford would attempt to use a jocular 
tone, but it annoyed the hell out of Tarkenton. He viewed it as a 
snide and sneaky way of putting him down. He was probably 
right. 

When the ax fell on Tarkenton, Arledge never consulted me 
concerning a replacement. He had already made up his mind to 
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put O. J. Simpson on the package. At first I had no quarrel with 
his choice. For one thing, it wasn’t of monumental significance 
to me because I knew I didn’t want to work the games much 
longer. And besides, thanks to all the commercials Juice was get- 
ting, I thought his speech was improving, and he could handle 
the assignment. I was wrong. Once again, except in rare in- 
stances, it was a mistake to take a jock and put him on the air, 
and I ended up feeling sorry for the man. 

My emotions concerning Simpson run deep. I got to know 
the Juice when he was a star at USC. And when he came to New 
York to accept the Heisman Trophy, he asked me to take him to 
Joe Namath’s joint, Bachelor’s III. The New York Times’ sports 
columnist then, Robert Lipsyte, accompanied us, and we sat at a 
table in the back. The Juice was anxious to meet the famous New 
York quarterback. When Namath finally arrived, he hung out at 
the bar. I knew he had spotted us, but he refused to acknowledge 
our presence. After a half hour or so, I started to get up, saying, 
“This is ridiculous. I’m going to get that son-of-a-bitch and bring 
him back here.” 

The Juice touched my arm. “Howard,” he said, “‘you can’t 
rush the great ones. Let him play his little game.” 

- The Juice finally got to meet Namath, but what I took away 
from that day was a lasting impression of Simpson. I remember 
thinking, this kid’s got a lot on the ball. He’s nobody’s fool. 

Midway through his pro career, Simpson got his first big 
break on television. Arledge used him as the Sunday host on 
Wide World of Sports. By then, the Juice and I had developed a 
close personal relationship. Sunday was my day off, but I’d catch 
a cab to the studio to be with Simpson. I’d play cards with him, 
shoot the breeze, give him a few pointers, try to relax him. Then, 
after the show, he’d usually wind up at my apartment for a few 
drinks with Emmy and me before heading for the airport. He was 
like a part of the family. “Howard,” he used to say to me, “‘before 
my race is run, I’ve got to do Monday Night Football with you. 
It’s the dream of my life.” 

Anyway, the Juice’s first appearance on Monday Night Foot- 
ball came during an exhibition game in Washington. Not bad, I 
thought. He had made some excellent points, but there was still a 
lot of fine-tuning ahead of him. After the game, we had drinks to- 
gether at the Watergate Hotel. I told him the following: 
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“What you must do is slow your speech. Your mind operates 
like a jackrabbit going down the road. It’s ahead of itself, and you 
don’t yet have the dictional capacity for your tongue to keep up 
with it in an understandable way. Don’t worry about showing the 
public how much you know. Much of what you know they won't 
understand anyway. They won’t care. Keep it simple. Measure 
your words. 

“Tonight, when you noticed that it wasn’t the running back 
who was responsible for the fumble but the quarterback who 
caused the loss of the ball, that stuff works. That’s the kind of 
thing the public can understand. Then, when we replayed it and 
the viewers saw it, they probably said to themselves, “Gee, the 
Juice was right.’ 

“That’s the kind of thing you can do and do effectively. Just 
remember, though, slow down, get comfortable. I know it seems 
as though you’ve got a lot to say and so little time to say it, but 
you ll learn to economize. First, work on your speech.” 

Like any rookie, Juice had his ups and downs in 1983, but I 
began to doubt whether he’d ever conquer his locution problems. 
The fact that he didn’t have to appear on the package every week 
was a blessing in disguise. While the sports television critics were 
generally kind to him—as they usually are with ex-jocks—the 
viewing public didn’t get a chance to experience how familiarity 
can breed contempt. Simpson’s enthusiasm often masked a lot of 
his weaknesses, and unlike Gifford, at least he was willing to criti- 
cize players and coaches. I worried, however, that the Juice was 
fighting a losing battle. 

Nevertheless, as it turned out, my biggest disappointment 
was not with Juice as a broadcaster—but as a friend. As you shall 
see, if it weren’t for all the years we had known each other, I 
don’t think our friendship could have survived. 


I can’t pinpoint the date exactly, but it was during the 198] 
season. If I ever had any doubts that Gifford and Meredith would 
be happier without me, they were dispelled that year. Monday 
Night Football was on its way toward achieving record ratings 
and profits. We were riding high—so high, in fact, that I could 
sense a newfound cockiness within Gifford. And whenever Gif- 
ford acted like he was at the top of his form, it usually infected 
Meredith—and reinforced his faith in Frank. They both beamed 
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with self-esteem, strutting their stuff like a pair of roosters in a 
chicken coop. 

Full of themselves, obviously convinced they could handle 
the telecasts as well without me as with me, Gifford and Mere- 
dith suggested that I might be happier staying home and working 
out of the New York studio. I could voice-over the half-time 
highlights from there, they said, and use the studio to interview 
pertinent guests and break news stories. At first I didn’t take 
them seriously, thinking they were merely throwing ideas into the 
air in reaction to my bouts of weariness with the show. Then, 
however, their suggestion about staying in New York started 
coming more frequently, even during the weeks when my mood 
was mellow and spirits unflagging, even during the 1982 players’ 
strike when briefly I was able to renew myself. 

If that’s what they want, I thought, they may get their wish 
sooner than they think. 

With the summer of 1983 came the news that Simpson 
would be joining us in the booth. It was then that I started drop- 
ping broad hints about cutting back on my Monday Night Foot- 
ball schedule, or perhaps even leaving the show altogether. If I 
didn’t quit soon, I theorized, they’d have to cart me into the 
booth in a wheelchair. It was time for me to take cognizance of 
my age and my health, and there was really nothing left for me to 
accomplish in broadcasting. 

These feelings were first expressed in a Sports Illustrated 
cover story by Frank Deford, then in an article by the enormously 
talented Tom Shales, the television critic of The Washington 
Post. 

Little did I know then that the very first regular-season game 
of the 1983 Monday Night Football schedule would crystallize 
my worst misgivings about remaining with the show—and inten- 
sify my desire to quit. In that game, between the Washington 
Redskins and the Dallas Cowboys, I happened to call Red- 
skins’ running back Alvin Garrett “a little monkey.” Garrett is 
black, and at the time, I was praising his talent and relating 
how his coach, Joe Gibbs, appreciated having him around. No 
matter. That single, innocent remark caused a national sensation, 
fueled by the sportswriters and fanned by the Reverend Joseph 
Lowery of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (see 
Chapter 12). 
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The furor over that crack lasted for what seemed like days on 
end. I was besieged by phone calls for interviews, letters of sup- 
port from the black community, and a steady stream of com- 
mentary in the press. It was ludicrous. Considering my lifelong 
record with regard to race relations and my association with the 
likes of Jackie Robinson, Muhammad Ali, and Curt Flood, imag- 
ine how I felt being castigated in some quarters as a racist. And 
how absurd it was that I even needed defending. 

The whole thing sickened me. I was riding an emotional 
roller coaster. My spirits were sorely taxed, and it even affected 
me physically. I felt awful. The very thought of going back into 
the booth depressed me. I did what I had to do, however, and 
three days later, I was in Minneapolis for a Thursday night game, 
grinding out another telecast and wondering how I could con- 
tinue much longer. 

Shortly afterward, while in Chicago to emcee a dinner, I gave 
an interview to an old friend, columnist Irv Kupcinet, mention- 
ing my growing disaffection with Monday Night Football and 
predicting my imminent retirement. 

The chairman of the board of ABC, Leonard Goldenson, saw 
the item and invited me to lunch in the company dining room. 
Goldenson and I have shared a long and close friendship, and 
he’s very dear to me, like a father. 

“You're not serious about leaving us, are you?” Goldenson 
asked. 

“Pm not a kid anymore, Leonard,” I said. “Every year gets 
tougher, and more and more I find myself wondering how much 
longer I can go on. Hell, there’s a time to reap and a time to 
SOW. 

“In my opinion, Howard, you can’t quit. Not yet. I’ve seen it 
happen too many times. Vigorous men who'd dedicated their 
lives to their work decide to retire and then they're gone, just like 
that. It would be the same with you. You quit, you die.” 

“Tve always thought the same thing, Leonard, but I’m not so 
sure anymore.” 

“What does Emmy think?” 

“She’d certainly like to see me cut back,” I said. “I know 
she’s fed up with me working Monday Night Football. That’s got 
to end soon. On the other hand, if I started hanging around the 
apartment all the time, I think she’d throw me out.” 
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Knowing Emmy as well as he did, Goldenson had to laugh. 
“You're probably right,” he said. Then, on a more serious note, 
he said, “Please, Howard, give this thing careful thought. You 
know you're part of the family here, and we'll always want you 
with us.” 

“I appreciate that, Leonard, and I don’t have to tell you what 
this company means to me. Look, I'll make you a personal com- 
mitment. I will surely see my contract through to its end. Then, 
after the Olympics in August, we'll sit down and thrash things 
out. lll contact you first.” 

Just prior to working the World Series, I went to Buffalo for a 
game between the Bills and the New York Jets. This marked the 
Juice’s turn in the spotlight, as he was returning to the city where 
he had spent his glory days as a pro. At a luncheon on the day of 
the game, he made several unfortunate remarks that got picked 
up in the press—and quite frankly infuriated me. What he did, 
in essence, was question my knowledge of football and promise 
to bring his own special brand of insights to the telecast. 

I let it pass. 

Simpson, however, wouldn’t let up. While I was off doing the 
World Series, I continued to read how Simpson intended to 
teach me a thing or two about the game. Then, in a column in 
Sports Illustrated, he was quoted as saying, “To be honest, I've 
found I can tease him [Howard] a little more off-camera than I 
can on-camera.” 

Few know better than Simpson how much I relish arguing 
and exchanging barbs. What was his problem? Why was he rap- 
ping me? I finally came to understand his motivation. People had 
started talking about his deplorable diction, and in his insecurity, 
he lashed out at me in hopes of deflecting criticism that might be 
leveled at him. It’s interesting to note that never once did he 
knock either Gifford or Meredith. The ex-jocks are members of 
the same fraternity, and they stick together. 

The next time I saw Forte in the New York office, I told him, 
“Look, Chet, tell the Juice I’ve had it. Tell him to stop this crap 
once and for all. Who the hell does he think he is?” 

“Howard, he’s frightened,” Forte said. “He’s saying those 
things to protect himself.” 

“Don’t you think I know that?” I said, my voice rising. “But I 
deserve better, damn it. All those years, all that help I gave him. 
Is this how I’m repaid?” 
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“What can I tell you, Howard?” 

“Don’t tell me anything. Tell Simpson!” 

During the World Series, I had missed two Monday Night 
Football telecasts, and I dreaded returning to the package. It was 
perhaps the lowest point of my career. I was distraught. I didn’t 
think I could face doing another football game. 

I called Arledge, determined to quit the telecasts right then 
and there. Arledge was unavailable. Then I got to Tony 
Thomopolous, the president of the ABC Broadcast Group. 
“Tony, there’s something urgent on my mind,” I said. “Td like 
to talk with you as soon as possible.” 

In a half an hour, we were having drinks at the Hampshire 
House bar on Central Park South. 

“I can’t go on any longer, Tony,” I said. “I don’t ever want to 
do another Monday Night Football game.” 

Thomopolous seemed shocked. “What’s wrong?” 

“Its an accumulation of so many factors,” I said. “I’m tired 
of the traveling. I’m bored with the games. I hate the damned 
NFL. The press is always on my back. And I don’t like what’s 
happening in the booth. I could go on for hours.” 

Thomopolous listened intently as I aired my complaints, 
rarely interrupting. 

“One thing’s for certain, Tony. I’m not going to Dallas for 
the Sunday game against the Rams. I can’t. It’s not in me.” 

“Howard, believe me, I understand,” he said. “If you're seri- 
ous, I don’t believe in Band-Aid procedures. Your emotional and 
physical health are more important than Monday Night Foot- 
ball, for Christ’s sake. I'll make sure Arledge calls you, and we'll 
get this thing straightened out.” 

The next day, Arledge called, and we had a long lunch. I told 
him I couldn’t hack it any longer, and I didn’t want my profes- 
sional life to end in unhappiness. After I enumerated in great de- 
tail all my reasons for wanting to quit the package, Arledge said, 
“I know exactly how you feel, Howard, I often feel the same way 
myself.” 

“Come on, Roone, let’s cut the crap. Haven’t you heard what 
I’ve been saying? I’m sick of the game. I’m sick of the jocks. And 
I’m sick of being the whipping boy of the press. They'll never 
write the truth about me. I want out!” 

“All you need is a couple of weeks away,” Arledge said, “and 
you ll come back refreshed. You’ll see.” 
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I told Arledge that I’d indeed take a brief vacation and then 
I’d get back to him. For the next several days, Emmy and I dis- 
cussed my future. According to Emmy, the bottom line was this: 
“Go back and see the season through. You owe Arledge and the 
company that much. But after this year, no more. I’ve never been 
more serious in my life, Howard. You can renew your contract 
next year and stay on at ABC if you want—but absolutely no 
more Monday Night Football.” 

I spent my days working on my SportsBeat show and catch- 
ing up on my reading and correspondence. The Sunday night I 
was scheduled to be in Dallas, I didn’t even watch the game on 
television. I went to bed early and got a good night’s sleep. It was 
bliss. I didn’t care whether I was missed or not, though the next 
day I did find out that at least one person wished I had been 
there. That person was John Lazarus, then vice president in 
charge of sports sales. He was in charge of running the sponsors’ 
party before the games. He sent me an interofice memorandum 
that read: “Missed you in Dallas. As always, the jocks never 
showed up.” 

In the meantime, rumors of my quitting Monday Night 
Football began circulating around ABC and in the newspapers. 
When I didn’t appear on the telecasts after the World Series, one 
press report went so far as to allege that Forte and I had a huge 
fight, and he had threatened to bolt the show unless I were fired. 
Naturally, ABC had no choice but to fire me. Can you believe 
that? 

Then, one night, I got a call at my apartment from Simpson. 
He had heard the rumors, and he wondered if they were true. 
“You can’t leave Monday Night Football, Howard,” he said. 
“Without you, there is no Monday Night Football.” 

“Well, that’s not what I’ve been reading in the newspapers.” 

“What're you talking about?” 

“I don’t know the game. You're the one who’s going to bring 
fresh insights to the telecasts. Crap like that, all attributed to 
you. 

“Come on, Howard. You know those fucking writers.” 
“No, Juice. The first time, maybe. But it’s been happening 
too often for me to dismiss those stories as mere fantasy.” 

There was now desperation in Simpson’s voice. “I was mis- 
quoted, Howard,” he insisted. “I don’t have to tell you about the 
writers. They twisted everything I said.” 
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“You're no virgin, O.J. You’ve been dealing with the press 
since you were a kid.” 

“But Howard—" 

“I don’t want to talk to you, Juice. I was your friend. I always 
tried to help you, going back so many years. I can’t believe the 
things you’ve been saying about me. I understand why you did it, 
but that’s no excuse. It’s over between us.” 

Simpson broke down and cried. 

I handed the phone to Emmy. “You talk to him, dear,” I 
said. “He's very upset.” 

When Emmy got on, Simpson said, “You know how much I 
love Howard and how much I love you. I never meant to hurt 
Howard. He’s my dear friend.”’ 

Emmy kept saying, “Calm down, O.J. Calm down. Every- 
thing will work itself out.” 

Emmy really didn’t know what else to say, and I got on again. 
I felt terrible. “We’ll talk again when I see you, Juice,” I said. 

I eventually relented, and O.J. and I patched up our differ- 
ences. He’s basically a decent man. I'll always like him. We had 
come too far, I guess, not to remain friends. 

On the last day of October, I returned to the telecast for a 
game in San Diego between the Chargers and the Redskins. It 
was a rather auspicious return, considering that the last time I 
called a Redskins’ game I created a national furor. It gave me a 
weird feeling, and I hoped that the press wouldn’t make a big 
deal out of it. The night before the game, I had a lovely chat with 
Garrett, who told me he had actually appreciated what I said 
about him on the air, and we laughed over the whole silly inci- 
dent. 

That game went smoothly. Despite my weariness with the 
show and my certitude about quitting at the end of the season, I 
was proud I hadn’t let down. One of my greatest talents, I be- 
lieve, is my unending ability to keep my energy level on a high 
plane, and I was able to mask my weariness and disaffection with 
the show by maintaining a spirited pace. 

As the season wore on, however, I had to face yet another cri- 
sis, and even knowing that I was going to leave the package was 
small consolation. 

That new crisis: declining ratings. 

By the end of November, the ratings for Monday Night 
Football had dropped to 17.5, a decline of 19 percent from the 
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record year of 1981. This represented a loss of about three mil- 
lion viewers, and sponsors were starting to demand “make 
goods’—more commercials on other programs—as compensa- 
tion. Ratings for pro football telecasts were also down at CBS 
and NBC, but not as precipitously, and most stories focused 
on ABC. 

Many factors were responsible for the decline in ratings: dis- 
illusionment with cocaine-snorting players, the lingering effects 
of the previous year’s players’ strike, the birth of the USFL and 
spring football, and the fractionalization of the marketplace—by 
that I mean the growth of cable and the surfeit of sports on tele- 
vision. 

Some also pointed a finger at the multiplicity of dull games 
and a general malaise that had infected the NFL. And—you’ve 
guessed it—some even blamed me. 

A column by Shirley Povich, an octogenarian columnist with 
The Washington Post, was typical. Climbing new heights of 
logic, Povich claimed that the viewers had put up with me for 
thirteen years, and they had finally had enough. Imagine the kind 
of twisted mind that would write that viewers suffered for thir- 
teen years because of me. What about the record ratings all those 
years, Shirley? What was going on? Were fifty million people 
each week in the autumn suddenly gripped by a mass case of 
masochism? 

As it happened, two days after Povich’s column appeared, 
Monday Night Football featured a not-so-hot contest between 
the Detroit Lions and the Minnesota Vikings, and got a 2] rating 
with a 34 share, just like the old times. I guess the nation was 
into whips and chains that night. Right, Shirley? 

In my heart, knowing all I knew about the television industry, 
I was convinced that Monday Night Football would never again 
achieve the ratings it had in 1981. It was practically impossible. 
The biggest single factors were the proliferation of cable and the 
growing popularity of VCR machines and video cassettes. The 
public was getting ever greater opportunities to choose the kind 
of home entertainment it wanted, and no longer would they be 
the captive audience of the three major networks. 

But I had taken such a pounding from the press all my pro- 
fessional career that I began doubting myself. I began to wonder. 
Are they right? Am I really responsible for the decline in the rat- 
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ings? Hell, you read criticism like that over and over again, and 
you begin to believe it yourself. That’s the power of print. 

The last game of the Monday Night Football season was 
scheduled for San Francisco. I didn’t go. That was it. For the 
record, the last Monday Night Football game I worked was in 
Miami, the Dolphins against the Jets. It was a terrible game; 
Miami won easily. The Jets’ coach, Joe Walton, had taken the 
best group of players in the NFL and reduced them to nothing. 
Another brilliant coaching mind. 

At the start of 1984, I dedicated myself to a new season of my 
SportsBeat show, secure in my conviction never to work another 
Monday Night Football telecast. Arledge and the rest had been 
put on warning and knew how I felt. The next move was theirs. 
As for me, I would work through the Summer Olympics, then 
meet with Goldenson as I had promised and discuss my future. 
The members of the press could speculate all they wanted to. I’d 
fulfill my obligations to my company, then take it from there. 

In early February, in a prime-time interview with Barbara 
Walters, she asked me: “Howard, earlier [in 1983] you decided 
you wanted to quit ABC. Realistically, you’ve got it all going for 
you. Why did you want to quit?” 

“Because one reaches the point of boredom, no more chal- 
lenges, and fatigue. Fatigue with travel, boredom with the con- 
tests. I don’t care who wins or loses the game. I need challenge.” 

“It wasn’t made public you wanted to quit. It was all hushed 
up, and you decided to stay until your contract is up in August.” 

~ That's*cotrect.”’ 

“But you said once, ‘If I quit, I die.’ 

“I suppose I did say that once, but times change, and any- 
body who adheres to a posture earlier enunciated when times 
change is a fool.” 

The next day, the newspaper guys started calling, wondering 
if my words on Barbara’s show meant I was quitting Monday 
Night Football. I wasn’t going to tell them anything until I had 
worked things out with Goldenson. The people in my company 
were protected. They knew where I stood, and that’s all that 
really mattered to me. 

At a charity dinner the following April, I ran into Meredith 
and his wife. “Are you really going to quit the show?” Meredith 
asked me. 


>? 
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“Believe me, Don, I’m gone.” 

“TIl be damned.” 

There were mixed emotions in Meredith’s eyes and voice. 
Though he was hopeful that I’d really quit, I could sense that he 
also doubted I’d adhere to my decision. Won’t he be surprised? I 
thought. 

In July, I spoke before the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton, then answered questions concerning my future, once again 
noting that I was sick and tired of football. This was just before 
my departure for Los Angeles to call the boxing at the Olympic 
Games. I hadn’t spoken to Arledge for months. Several people in 
the company told me that he didn’t believe I’d really leave Mon- 
day Night Football. I don’t know how I could’ve been more 
forceful than I was at our last meeting. And besides, all Arledge 
had to do was sit down with me and say, “Okay, Howard, no 
more crap. I need to know now so that I can make my plans. Are 
you or are you not going to work Monday Night Football?” 

I would’ve told him, “No, Roone—and you can take it to the 
bank.” 

As the months dwindled down toward the fall, I’m sure there 
were a lot of people at ABC who thought I’d have a change of 
heart, and they were probably telling Arledge, “Oh, it’s only 
Howard making noises again. He entered the world with ‘ABC’ 
branded on his ass. It’s his lifeblood.” 

In my opinion, this was Arledge’s thinking: If Howard stays, 
fine. He’s always reliable, and he’s an integral part of Monday 
Night Football. If he goes, he goes. No sweat. The ratings will 
soar. Print will love Gifford, Meredith, and Simpson. I’m pro- 
tected every way, and I’m rid of a guy who’s always been a pain in 
the ass to me. 

Still, I’m convinced that Arledge, down deep, never thought 
I'd leave the package. 

Upon my return from the Olympic Games, where I had set a 
grueling pace, working day and night on the boxing, I took a 
week off to be with my family at our home in Westhampton 
Beach. It was then that I arranged to meet with Goldenson. We 
were joined by Pierce and Thomopolous. Arledge was not pres- 
ent; he had flown from Los Angeles to Dallas for the Republican 
Convention and then went on vacation. 

We got right to it. 
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“Leonard, I made a commitment to you last year,” I said, 
“and now it’s time to keep it. I want to stay on with the company 
and continue working—radio, SportsBeat, some other things. 
However, I must leave Monday Night Football. You know all the 
reasons. I've talked it over again and again with Emmy, and it’s 
what she wants, too. But if my remaining here is predicated on 
Monday Night Football, then I am prepared to leave altogether.” 

“I understand,’ Goldenson said, “but don’t think you’re 
leaving the company. We want you to stay. You're part of the 
family, and Monday Night Football has nothing to do with it.” 

“Anticipating this, Howard, I’ve already talked with Roone,” 
Thomopolous said. “He agrees that considering what you’ve 
done for this company, you deserve to get what you want. You’ll 
have to work out the details with him.” 

“TIl be happy to,” I said. 

“And we're happy you want to stay,” Pierce said. 

The day after my return to Westhampton Beach, I got a call 
from a sports television critic by the name of Larry Stewart, who 
writes for the Los Angeles Times. I had met Stewart at the 
Olympic Games but had no idea how he’d obtained my phone 
number. 

“I understand that it’s official, Howard,’ Stewart said. 
“You're not doing Monday Night Football anymore.” 

I assumed that ABC had issued a press release, and Stewart 
was following up. I patiently answered his questions, once again 
repeating my complaints about my boredom with the game and 
the pervasiveness of the Jockocracy and my concerns for my 
health and my family. The interview also touched on my meeting 
with Goldenson, Pierce, and Thomopolous and how they had 
agreed in principle to have me continue with SportsBeat, some 
baseball and tennis and horse racing broadcasts, and my national 
radio commentaries. “Pll work what I want to work,” I told him. 
“When a man gets into his midsixties, it’s time to cut back. As 
for Monday Night Football, it’s the end of a chapter.” 

Stewart’s story appeared the next day in Los Angeles—and 
then all hell broke loose. Without realizing it, I had given him a 
scoop. My company had yet to make any official announcement 
about my departure from Monday Night Football. How Stewart 
got his information is beyond me. Maybe he was just fishing, but 
it was certainly plausible for me to think that my company had 
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already released my decision. At any rate, I was then inundated 
by countless requests for interviews to confirm Stewart’s story. It 
was impossible to talk to everybody, but I handled the situation 
in as agreeable a manner as I could. 

I thought it was over. It wasn’t. Shortly after the story of my 
quitting Monday Night Football had appeared in newspapers all 
over the country, I got a call from Thomopolous. 

“Have you heard from Arledge yet?” he asked. 

I told him I hadn't. 

“Well, I’ve got to level with you, he’s pissed.” 

“Tve got to level with you, Tony. Arledge can go shit in a hat. 
What the hell’s the problem?” 

“He feels that you’ve usurped his authority by going public 
with your decision to leave the package before telling him.” 

“Look, Tony, this is a lot of nonsense. I made my intentions 
known to the three top men in this company, and now I have to 
worry about Arledge? What are you telling me? If you want me, 
fine. If you don’t want me, that’s fine, too. Just tell me!” 

“Howard, Howard, you know we want you. You know that. 
Now, Roone will simmer down. You'll get what was promised, 
but you have to work it out with Roone. It’s company policy.” 

For the first time in my life, the majority of columns written 
about my leaving Monday Night Football were flattering. I re- 
ceived either letters or phone calls from almost every NFL 
owner, dozens of players, colleagues from within and without my 
company, and people from almost every walk of life, including 
the likes of Jesse Jackson, U.S. Senator Bill Bradley, and Kirk 
Douglas. It was extraordinary. 

One letter in particular meant a lot to me. It was from Chuck 
Howard, a vice president of ABC Sports, a producer with whom I 
had worked closely for many years—and with whom I'd had my 
share of battles. Howard wrote: “Monday Night Football will 
‘endure’ but it will not be the same. I am speaking not as a 
broadcaster but as a viewer when I say that your departure has 
caused a tremendous vacuum. You added a perspective and a di- 
mension that will be sorely missed.” 

“I have always respected your professionalism and your deci- 
sion to dance to your own tune, particularly in a year when we 
are televising the Super Bowl. It’s simply another example of 
your character.” 
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I never heard from Arledge. I had broken my back for him for 
thirteen years on Monday Night Football, and he never even 
called or dropped a line to say good-bye. What’s more, it was im- 
possible to make contact with him to discuss the terms of my 
new contract. Finally, on September 7, we happened to run into 
each other at the “21” Club. I was with Emmy, and she 
promptly asked Arledge about his separation from his second 
wife and wondered whom he was dating at the moment. Then 
she said, “Now, Roone, I want you to stop this nonsense with 
Howard. Get together with him and work out a new contract.” 

“Oh, Emmy, there’s nothing to worry about. I have no prob- 
lems with Howard.”’ 

I had overheard Emmy’s conversation with Arledge as I was 
chatting with Helen Gurley Brown, the editor of Cosmopolitan 
magazine, and her husband, who were with Arledge for dinner. 
Arledge couldn't have been more ebullient with Emmy. As for 
Arledge and me, we simply greeted each other cordially but 
didn’t converse. Monday Night Football never came up. 

I didn’t see or hear again from Arledge until almost two 
months later. 

In the meantime, the ratings were falling precipitously, send- 
ing shock waves through ABC and Madison Avenue. After the 
third game of the season, the television sports critic of USA 
Today, Rudy Martzke, called my office to check out a rumor, to 
wit: The NFL was putting pressure on ABC to bring me back 
into the booth. I could neither confirm nor deny the rumor. I 
hadn’t heard any such gossip, though I was told about a remark 
that passed between New York Jets’ owner Leon Hess and 
Giants’ owner Wellington Mara. Hess is a member of the ABC 
Board of Directors, and he assured Mara, “Don’t worry about a 
thing. Howard’s coming back for the telecasts.” 

Where Hess got his information, Pll never know. 

At any rate, by the fourth prime-time telecast, a Sunday night 
game between the Denver Broncos and the Cleveland Browns, 
the ratings hit an all-time low of 9.5, which measures the percent- 
age of homes with television sets. The next night, in a game be- 
tween the Miami Dolphins and the Buffalo Bills, the telecast got 
a 14.9, inordinately low for a Monday night. 

Panic set in. The following Monday night game, scheduled 
for September 24, was to match the defending Super Bowl 
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champion Los Angeles Raiders and the San Diego Chargers—on 
paper, a terrific matchup. But the game was being played in the 
cavernous L.A. Coliseum, where the Raiders rarely sell out. That 
meant, under NFL rules, that the game would be blacked out in 
Los Angeles, the second largest television market in the country. 
ABC needed Los Angeles viewers to help boost its Monday 
Night Football ratings, and it tried desperately to get them. 

How? I have it on good authority that an ABC officer called 
Raiders’ owner Al Davis and offered him $200,000 if he’d volun- 
tarily lift the blackout. Davis refused, realizing he'd make a hel- 
luva lot more money drawing fans who couldn’t get the game on 
television. 

The Raiders and the Chargers played one of the most excit- 
ing contests in the history of Monday Night Football. Trailing, 
30-20, with nine minutes to go, the Raiders pulled out the game 
and won, 33-30. The ratings: a dismal 15.5. 

The following week, the Cincinnati Bengals vs. the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers got a 14.9, and then the San Francisco 49ers and 
the Giants reaped a pathetic 14.6—the lowest rating in 15 years 
of Monday night telecasts! 

That night, NBC countered with a made-for-TV movie 
called The Burning Bed, starring Farrah Fawcett, which went 
through the ceiling with a 36.2 rating. To be sure, Farrah’s movie 
was a good example of strong counterprogramming. But, hell, the 
other networks had always thrown their strongest stuff at us, and 
Monday Night Football had always prospered. 

By the middle of the season, Monday Night Football ratings 
were down 9 percent over the previous year, and everybody was 
scurrying around trying to come up with reasons why. The 1982 
players’ strike was now two years in the past, and so that was 
beating a dead horse. Some of the factors that contributed to the 
decline of ratings in 1983 were still valid—such as boring con- 
tests, the signing of future stars by the USFL, and the prolifera- 
tion of cable. It also didn’t help that a recent U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling had left the colleges free to make their own televi- 
sion deals. This meant that on any given Saturday, viewers could 
watch what seemed like an endless supply of college football 
games. Everywhere you turned, there was football. Too much of 
it. Even CBS and NBC were experiencing sagging ratings on 
their pro football telecasts on Sunday. 
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As for Monday Night Football, an additional factor came 
into play: me! 

I am sure that my absence had a negative effect on the rat- 
ings. Without me, the nature of the telecasts was entirely altered. 
I had commanded attention. I had palpable impact on the show, 
giving it a sense of moment, and now it seemed no different from 
an ordinary Sunday afternoon telecast. If that sounds like ego, 
what can I say? I’m telling it like it is. 

And just about everybody in my company knew it. I can’t tell 
you how many calls I got and how many conversations I had with 
members of the Board of Directors and others in positions of 
power, all of them asking me to return. The senior vice president 
of ABC Sports, Jim Spence, wanted me to appear as a guest 
commentator on a limited basis. I politely declined. 

Several newspapers started conducting polls and surveys— 
and viewers voted overwhelmingly for my return. Even the sports 
television critics got into the act, running stories with headlines 
like, “Howie, Come Back!” and “Howard, the Guys Need You.” 

I had to laugh. These were the same guys who had blamed 
me for the drop in the 1983 ratings, and now they were eating 
crow. One sports television critic whose column I| found particu- 
larly amusing was William Taaffe of Sports Illustrated. After the 
second month of the 1983 season, Taaffe wrote an encomium to 
Simpson. According to Taaffe, “Simpson comes across as warm, 
sincere and enthusiastic. He has an intensity and radiance about 
him that help compensate for his lack of language skill. 

“Whenever O.J. appears with Frank Gifford and Dan- 
deroo—whenever Cosell disappears, that is—the crew’s mood 
seems to improve. For a rookie in the booth, the Juice is un- 
usually perceptive... .” 

Fine. That’s Taaffe’s opinion. Then, however, Taaffe some- 
how managed to reach a conclusion that strained credulity. He 
said that Simpson was just the tonic that Monday Night Football 
needed to rescue it from its ratings doldrums. What?!?! For 
whatever reasons, the ratings didn’t start declining until Simpson 
got into the booth, and there was Taaffe portraying him as a sav- 
ior. The column was based on such a totally illogical premise that 
I wondered if Sports I/lustrated’s editors had fallen asleep at their 
desks. Didn’t anybody over there read the column before it got 
into the magazine? 
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A year later, Taaffe noted how the ratings were once again 
tumbling. But this time he wrote that “without Cosell the sense 
of wonder and drama is gone.” Then he took out after Simpson, 
calling him repetitive, windy, and obscure, “in content if not lo- 
cution. Worse than that, he contradicts himself.” 

That’s what I like about the sports television critics—their 
consistency. 

Anyway, it was a pleasure having writers like Taaffe tripping 
over their own words. Hey, I’m only human. I'll not lie about it. 
Some small part of me, on a highly personal level, was gratified to 
witness the eroding ratings. I didn’t want my company hurt, but 
if any performer tells you that he has terrible feelings about a 
show being less successful without him, don’t believe it. 

By the way, during all this time, I never heard from Arledge. 
He simply kept repeating in the press that it was too early to as- 
sess the impact of my absence on the ratings—and that all Mon- 
day Night Football really needed was a good game. What 
nonsense! Even the good games weren’t drawing what they 
should have. The truth is that Arledge was loath to give me any 
credit. As I’ve said, I firmly believe that Arledge thought the rat- 
ings would soar with three jocks in the booth. He was wrong, and 
he wouldn’t admit it. 

As this disastrous trend continued, all sorts of solutions were 
offered to revitalize the game—and thus help goose the TV rat- 
ings. These included less obtrusive ofhciating, shortening the 
games, changing the scoring, more imaginative coaching, spruc- 
ing up the players’ images, tighter screening of prospective 
owners to avoid more Bob Irsays coming into the league, and on 
and on and on. 

Some of these ideas are constructive. On the other hand, the 
folks at the networks and the NFL must consider a larger and 
more disturbing question: Have people simply had their fill of 
football? In my opinion, they have. As I’ve said before, it’s prac- 
tically impossible for the networks ever to recapture its record 
ratings in 1981. The revolutionary changes in the industry— 
cable, home video machines—militate against it. This is not to 
suggest that the networks can’t improve on 1984’s depressing 
showing. They can, but they must also realign their expectations 
according to the new realities of the marketplace. 

In the future, for example, it appears that ABC will have to 
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be happy with, say, an average rating of 18 or 19 for Monday 
Night Football. The result: ABC must adjust its advertising 
rates, which in turn means that the NFL can no longer expect a 
financial windfall from the networks for the rights to its games. 
When the networks’ five-year, $1.2 billion contract with the NFL 
is up after the 1986 season, it will be very interesting to see just 
how much the NFL demands for a new deal and how much the 
networks are willing to pay. 

As far as Monday Night Football goes, if I were negotiating 
for ABC, I'd tell Rozelle flat out: Let’s cut the crap. If you want 
the kind of money we're paying you, then you must give my com- 
pany the right to pick the games it telecasts. The way the arrange- 
ment stands now, the NFL chooses the Monday night schedule 
in the preceding February, and there’s nothing ABC can do 
about it. It’s a terrible deal. Monday Night Football made the 
NFL the dominant professional sports league in America, and 
ABC deserves better. “Pete, forget about CBS and NBC,” Fd 
say. “We're the guys who made you, and these are the games we 
want. After all, if Monday Night Football scores big, the impact 
is felt not only by the NFL but throughout the entire television 
industry as well.” 


On a number of occasions during the 1984 season, I received 
requests from sportswriters and television critics to watch a 
Monday Night Football telecast with me in my living room. I 
turned them all down. The fact is, I never watched an entire 
game. If I watched at all, I barely made it through the half-time 
highlights before falling asleep. I was through with Monday 
Night Football, and I was happy for it. 

I watched enough to know, however, that the telecasts were 
dreadful. There was never a story line, only discussions of play 
upon play upon play. No perspective. No reportage beyond the 
game. No humanization of the players. Only feeble attempts at 
humor, trying to be funny and prove they could prosper without 
me. There wasn’t a skilled performer among them. 

Meredith was lost. He had nobody to react to. I didn’t know 
whether he was a singer, a cowboy, a philosopher, a clown, or 
what. Unlike Meredith, at least the Juice had points to make, but 
he was ultimately miscast. He couldn’t articulate spontaneously 
and thus wasn’t understandable to the viewers. 
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As for Gifford, I got embarrassed listening to him make mis- 
take after mistake. Funny, when you're in the booth, you tend to 
overlook a lot of Frank’s mistakes because you're concentrating 
on your own job. That’s impossible, however, when you're listen- 
ing to him on television. And he came across like a male manne- 
quin, his voice still too weak and undramatic to have any impact. 

The half-time highlights were a joke. I had turned them into 
one of the most popular moments on television. My replace- 
ment, Jim Lampley, couldn’t match my delivery. Okay, he had a 
tough act to follow, and there were times when I felt sorry for 
him. But, hell, the kid’s no dope. He had to know he’d suffer by 
comparison. He never should have allowed himself to be placed 
in that position. 

There was constant speculation as to who could replace me 
to enliven the telecasts. Two names kept popping up: John Mad- 
den and Brent Musberger, both of CBS. 

In the weeks before Christmas, Arledge pursued Musberger, 
offering him many plum assignments, including baseball, the 
Olympic Games, and Monday Night Football. I thought Arledge 
was right to go after Musberger. He’s glib, knowledgeable, and 
quick on his feet. I’ve certainly had my reservations about him. 
He’s often a hype artist and only sometimes a journalist, but he’s 
better than Gifford, Lampley, and A] Michaels. He’d be a plus 
for ABC. 

But on Monday Night Football? Come on. Musberger is not 
a broad-based performer who can reach a huge, diverse, prime- 
time audience. He’s perfect for weekend afternoons, which is the 
province of male sports fans. Those people like him—but he’d 
have limited appeal on Monday Night Football. He doesn’t pos- 
sess star quality. Here’s a guy who was profiled in Sports Illus- 
trated, and the thrust of the article concerned his relative 
anonymity, even though he appears countless hours on television 
each weekend. Some impact. 

Madden has a higher recognition quotient than Musberger, 
but he’s got other problems. On a personal level, he’s an out- 
standing man. In 1978, while still coaching the then Oakland 
Raiders, one of his players, defensive back Jack Tatum, viciously 
tackled a New England Patriots’ wide receiver named Darryl 
Stingley and knocked him out of the game. Later it was learned 
that Stingley had suffered severe spinal damage and would end 
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up a quadriplegic, forever consigned to a wheelchair. Madden 
was at Stingley’s bedside, stayed with him and prayed for him, 
and eventually organized benefits to help Stingley financially. 

That’s the kind of man Madden is. Unfortunately, as sensi- 
tive and interesting as he is, he’s allowed himself to become an 
overblown parody of himself, a caricature bursting through a 
screen with a beer can in his hands. He’s in danger of becoming a 
lot of sound and fury signifying nothing. He screams and bellows 
and waves his arms and talks about linebackers’ eyes and arcane 
strategy. His chalkboard routine is a bore and a waste of time. 
ABC used the same technique in 1961—then abandoned it be- 
cause it was no damned good. But the sports television critics 
love it, and they regale Madden as another Einstein. A chalk- 
board is a helluva way to communicate, isn’t it? 

In my opinion, Madden has already reached the peak of his 
popularity. He’s beginning to turn off a lot of viewers who aren’t 
rabid sports fans. For the most part, he is a creation of the sports 
print medium, and he’s not remotely qualified to restore the lus- 
ter of Monday Night Football. To call him a prime-time per- 
former is to know nothing about television. 

Which raises the question: Who can ABC use to boost 
Monday Night Football's ratings? 

ABC needs a star. Let’s not forget that first and foremost 
Monday Night Football is prime-time entertainment. It must at- 
tract big numbers, women as well as men. Okay, how about 
someone like Bill Cosby? That’s right, Bill Cosby. He’d really 
shake things up, make people take notice. A former college foot- 
ball player and an avid sports enthusiast, he knows what he’s 
talking about. What’s more, he’s a brilliant communicator, and 
his performing skills are above reproach. In short, he’s a prime- 
time dream, witty, knowledgeable, and vastly entertaining. 

At the moment, Cosby’s got a fantastically successful sitcom 
on NBC, and he’s not available. Too bad for ABC—but that’s 
the way the company should be thinking. Hiring another ex-jock 
just isn’t going to hack it. 


Early November was the next time I saw Arledge. We met at 
a party for Mike Burke, the former president of the Yankees, 
Knicks, and Rangers who had just published his autobiography. 
We posed for pictures with Mike. Then I talked with Arledge 
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about his delay in working out a new contract with my lawyer. 

“Look, Roone,” I said, “I really don’t know what your game 
is, but you have no problems with me. You know what I want. 
It’s a simple matter.” 

“We're all set, Howard. In fact, I’ve arranged to have Sports- 
Beat follow David Brinkley on Sundays. It’s where you wanted to 
be and where you belong. It’s a much better spot.” 

“Im appreciative, Roone, but let’s conclude our deal. 
Okay?” 

“No problem, Howard.” 

And that was that. Arledge never brought up the subject of 
Monday Night Football and the declining ratings. I think he was 
embarrassed. What’s more, he had to know my feelings about 
the telecasts—I’m certain others in the company had told him— 
and he didn’t want to get into a debate with me, opening up the 
possibility that he’d have to give me credit for what I had done 
for the show—and how lousy it was without me. 

A month later, I was invited to attend a party thrown at the 
Four Seasons by Jets’ owner Leon Hess for his son, who was soon 
getting married. Goldenson was there early, waiting for his wife, 
and Emmy and I had a long chat with him. 

“Howard, would you consider doing the Super Bowl?” Gold- 
enson asked me. 

“Ask Emmy,” I said. 

“Im sorry, Leonard, but we’re through with the NFL. I 
really don’t want Howard to be any part of it. And I’m sure he 
feels the same way.” 

“Emmy’s right, Leonard. I just can’t do it. It’s not in me. I 
hope you understand.” 

“Of course, I do, Howard,” Goldenson said, “but I thought 
I'd ask.” 

I then spoke freely, giving my unvarnished opinions of the 
Monday Night Football telecasts. Goldenson agreed with me 
and said he wanted changes made. The package simply couldn't 
go on in its present form, he said. 

“The fact is, Leonard,” I said, “Arledge thought the ratings 
would climb without me. He thought America would fall in love 
with three jocks in the booth.” 

“Howard, I must tell you, I never heard Roone say that. He 
never once even hinted at it. Everybody knows that you made 
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Monday Night Football, and I think Roone feels the same way. 
He never said anything to make me think otherwise.” 

Then it happened, just as I knew it would. The sports televi- 
sion critics had waited all season to prove that I wasn’t responsi- 
ble for the decline in the ratings—and they finally got their 
chance. It came during the last game of the year, Dallas vs. 
Miami, perhaps the most significant contest ever to appear on 
Monday Night Football. For all intents and purposes, Miami vs. 
Dallas was a playoff game, affecting the postseason aspirations of 
four cities. Two of those cities represented the biggest TV mar- 
kets in the country, New York and Los Angeles. Millions of 
viewers had a genuine rooting interest in the outcome of the 
game. 

The cards were stacked in ABC’s favor, and the game ended 
up with a terrific 25.1 ratings and a 40 share, by far the most suc- 
cessful telecast of the year. In the wake of those numbers, take a 
guess as to what was written in the press. Naturally. See, fans, 
Cosell’s absence really meant nothing after all. Give the fans a 
great game, and they'll tune in. Who cares about the an- 
nouncers? 

What a joke! In their minds, a single game—and one that 
had huge significance—wiped out an entire season of faulty rat- 
ings. ABC couldn't miss with that game, but no matter. How 
myopic! 

There was no fooling the hierarchy at ABC, though. At a 
meeting between Pierce and Herb Granath, the president of 
ABC Video Enterprises, Pierce laughed off the stories in the 
newspapers. “How can they say one game makes the season?” he 
said. “One game proves we don’t miss Howard, right?” 

“Fred, there’s no getting around it,” Granath said. “A lot of 
the mystique is gone. And you know how you spell mystique?” 

“C-O-S-E-L-L,” he responded. 

In the first week of 1985, after a full Monday Night Football 
season, I finally had the chance to go head to head with Arledge 
and let off some steam. He had jerked me and my lawyer around 
on my contract for almost four months, and we were at last 
drawing close to a settlement. The delay had infuriated me. Here 
I was, a loyal employee of ABC for thirty years, a guy who had 
busted his ass for the network and helped bring it recognition 
and profits, and I had to sit by while Arledge went after Mus- 
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berger of CBS instead of taking care of me first. It was outra- 
geous, and I think any devoted employee of any big company 
would have felt the same way. 

Be that as it may, when Arledge and I met for lunch, I put 
that all behind me. We were joined by Dorrance Smith, the exec- 
utive producer of This Week with David Brinkley. Smith was in 
the process of launching a Saturday edition of World News To- 
night, and both he and Arledge wanted me to make regular ap- 
pearances on the show. I refused. 

“But it'll be good for you, Howard,” Arledge said. “Think of 
the exposure.” 

“Don’t talk to me about exposure,” I snapped. “I’m long past 
that kind of crap. My celebration in this country is higher than it 
ever was. All I had to do was leave Monday Night Football and 
expose it for what it is with your damned jocks. I’ve had the 
greatest year of my life. I don’t need exposure, I need privacy. 
I’ve gotten everything I ever wanted out of this industry and 
more. I’ve done some job for my company. Even you can’t quar- 
re] with that.” 

During the course of the lunch, Arledge told me he was 
thinking of replacing either Meredith or Simpson—or perhaps 
both—in the booth for the Super Bowl telecast. He wouldn't re- 
veal more than that, and I didn’t push him. “No big deal,” I said. 
“You'll get a sensational rating anyway. Hell, Miami against San 
Francisco, it’s perhaps the best matchup in the history of the 
Super Bowl. It doesn’t matter whom you put on the air.” 

“Well, you know, Howard, the game’s the thing. That’s 
what’s really important.” 

“Yeah, I’ve read that, and it’s a lot of garbage. You can’t have 
the Super Bowl every week. I had more awful games than I can 
count, and Monday Night Football continued to have a mys- 
tique. Why? I was the mystique, and nobody else.” 

“Why did you think you were there?” Arledge asked. 

“To add guts and life to a damned football game! And for 
that, I had to subvert myself to a couple of jocks every week. 
That’s a great way to live, right?” 

“Howard, come on. When you felt it was time for you to 
leave, I didn’t push you to stay.” 

“You're right, Roone. But let’s lay it on the line. You thought 
you were safe with the jocks. You thought the ratings would sky- 
rocket without me.” 
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“That’s wrong, Howard. It’s ridiculous for you to think like 
that.; 

“TI give you this, Roone: Leonard Goldenson backs you up. 
He did tell me that you had indicated you were worried over my 
loss on the package.” 

“That’s true, Howard. Believe me.” 

Quite frankly, I didn’t believe him. If Arledge had really be- 
lieved he needed me, he would’ve come to me and told me so. 
He could’ve asked me to remain on Monday Night Football. He 
never did. 


Several days after my lunch with Arledge, it was announced 
that the Washington Redskins’ quarterback, Joe Theismann, 
would replace O. J. Simpson in the booth for the Super Bowl. I 
like Joe. He’s an articulate young man. However, I think it’s bad 
policy to have an active player in the booth. How can he really 
speak his mind? What kind of journalistic integrity can he possi- 
bly summon while commenting on a game? He’s still tied to a 
team and tied to the league, and his loyalties are necessarily di- 
vided. During the course of a game, he most surely faces this di- 
lemma: Do I inform the viewer with my critical analysis of what’s 
just transpired—or should I keep my thoughts to myself so as not 
to offend a fellow player or coach who happen to be friends of 
mine? 

Theismann’s selection confirmed in my own mind Arledge’s 
profound belief in the Jockocracy, no matter how strenuously he 
may deny it. What’s more, he hired Dallas coach Tom Landry to 
be part of the telecast, yet another indication to me of the course 
he had set for ABC Sports. 

The most disturbing aspect of the Super Bowl switch was the 
public humiliation of the Juice. It was wrong. The decision to re- 
place the Juice was made on high. Certain members of the ABC 
hierarchy were disappointed in the Juice’s performance during 
the season and wanted him out of the booth. Arledge was follow- 
ing orders. Why Arledge chose a replacement with far less experi- 
ence than Simpson is his business, but he shouldn’t take the 
blame for the Juice’s demotion. 

In the days following the announcement, the NAACP made 
numerous calls to ABC, protesting its treatment of Simpson, and 
the organization’s displeasure was ultimately reported in the 
press. I felt sorry for Simpson. It must’ve come as a shock to him, 
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but he handled the situation with dignity and grace, alleging that 
he was happy to participate in the pre- and postgame segments of 
the show. 

At first I thought that Simpson’s demotion meant that he 
would not return to Monday Night Football for the 1985 season. 
I may have been wrong. After the telecast, Simpson received lau- 
datory reviews for predicting San Francisco's victory and running 
back Roger Craig’s big day. Simpson had made a comeback. 
Whether his Super Bow! performance helps him survive remains 
to be seen, but he’s got a good shot. 

Actually, Simpson had a better day than his colleagues. In 
general, I thought the performers rated a C. In contrast to the 
technical merits of the telecast, the performers were lackluster, 
adding little to enhance the presentation of the game. Gifford 
was his usual one-note self, but he got hardly any help from 
Theismann or Meredith. Theismann had nothing to offer. I can’t 
recall him making even one thought-provoking comment, and 
there were long stretches when he didn’t even utter a single word. 
To be kind, I guess I could say that the normally talkative Theis- 
mann exercised commendable restraint. Then again, how much 
can I or anybody expect from someone who had appeared as a 
color analyst on only one other occasion before being thrown into 
the Super Bowl? 

As for Meredith, again he wasn’t prepared. By now, his disin- 
terest in what he’s doing must surely be apparent to anyone over 
the age of two. When Carl Monroe scored San Francisco’s first 
touchdown, Meredith yelled, ““Wendell!!!’”” as in Wendell Tyler. 
And he kept telling us that the 49ers were getting to Miami quar- 
terback Dan Marino, but he didn’t try to explain what was going 
wrong and how Marino might overcome the problems that were 
haunting him. 

The Landry gimmick with the Telestrator was a waste of 
time. For one thing, Landry might be a brilliant football coach, 
but as a television personality, he’s a national cure for insomnia. 
And why the hell was ABC using a gimmick that it had aban- 
doned two decades before? A lot of people probably thought we 
were merely following CBS’s lead. It made no sense. 

As dull as I thought the telecast was—and in spite of the lop- 
sided nature of the game—I was still convinced that ABC would 
score a record rating. After all, the game featured the two best 
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teams and the two most glamorous quarterbacks in Marino and 
Joe Montana, and an Arctic chill that covered almost two thirds 
of the country seemed certain to keep people indoors and hud- 
dled around their television sets. 

When the ratings were released, I was surprised. The game 
got a 46.4 rating and a 63 share, making it the fifth-highest-rated 
Super Bowl and tying the previous year’s contest between the 
Redskins and the Raiders. Many in the company were bitterly 
disappointed. I couldn’t blame them. The numbers were terrific, 
sure, but ABC was hoping for a record to end the desultory 
Monday Night Football season on a promising note. It wasn’t 
to be. 

In my opinion, Super Bowl ratings have peaked, just as they 
have for Monday Night Football. The changes in the industry 
that I have already mentioned are irreversible. The marriage be- 
tween the NFL and the networks has entered a period of reeval- 
uation and readjustment. Those halcyon days of yore are gone for 
good. 


As you have read earlier, my distaste for the NFL and what it 
had come to stand for contributed to my quitting Monday Night 
Football. I truly wish it hadn’t turned out that way, but I have no 
regrets about helping to popularize the league and its game. I 
simply did the best job I could. The huge success of Monday 
Night Football has always astounded me, and it’s still hard for 
me to explain the electrifying impact it had on the public. The 
fame and recognition the show brought me will forever mystify 
me. But it’s over now, and Id like to leave the frustrations and 
heartaches behind me. I think I can. In quieter moments, when I 
think back on Monday Night Football, I’m starting to remember 
the good old days. And yes, Frank, Don, O.J., there’s a smile on 
my face. 


| 
One Fight Too Many 





These rites are a bit trying, but they simplify everything. 
Good and evil, the winner and the loser: At Corinth, two 
temples stood side by side—the Temple of Violence and 
the Temple of Necessity. 


—Albert Camus, Lyrical and Critical Essays 


Albert Camus was once an amateur boxer himself and re- 
mained a lifelong fight fan. The emotional satisfaction he got 
out of boxing was at odds with his intellectual opposition to 
violence and capital punishment, and it provoked ambivalent 
feelings within him. 

I know exactly how he felt. 

Boxing is drama on its grandest scale. No other athletic 
event is as electrifying as a championship fight. I continued to 
cover boxing perhaps longer than I should have because of my 
admiration for the fighters, their earthiness, and their honesty. 
Generally speaking, the ones who become champions spring 
from poverty; they work harder and sacrifice more than other 
athletes. Rarely do they make excuses. They have no teammates 
to lean on. They are out there all alone, exposed, vulnerable, 
valiantly summoning up reserves of courage in situations where 
a lot of other athletes would simply call it quits. ‘There are no 
secrets in the ring, and they willingly accept the fears and the 
pain and the scars as part of their trade. 

One need only climb into a ring to understand how terrify- 
ingly small it is and what guts it takes to ascend those three or 
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four little steps to engage in battle with another man. And al- 
ways they must wonder, “How will it be when I come out?” 

Early on, in the days when ABC was carrying the big fights 
on radio, I worked with the late undefeated heavyweight cham- 
pion Rocky Marciano, and it was through him that I learned a 
lot about the inside of boxing. At the time, my interest was fur- 
ther inspired by a great writer named W. C. Heinz, and I be- 
came fascinated with fighters as people. 

Few athletes were more captivating subjects than Floyd Pat- 
terson, who carried his emotional baggage like a huge stone on 
his shoulders, who used to sit alone and afraid in the subways 
beneath the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. And then 
there was Patterson’s eccentric manager, Cus D’Amato, a re- 
porters dream. His Freudian lectures on boxers and boxing 
made you feel like you were sitting in a musty old classroom in 
Vienna. 

I called nearly all of Patterson’s championship fights, and 
then after Patterson came Muhammad Ali, and we would be- 
come locked in the public’s mind as an inseparable television 
team. 

Joe Frazier and George Foreman were also favorites of 
mine, and soon thereafter came Sugar Ray Leonard—and I had 
the same kind of identification with him as I had had with Ali. 

And so it was, until all my years of covering fights and fight- 
ers came crashing down around me, and I could no longer jus- 
tify my association with the sport. 


November 26, 1982. The Houston Astrodome. On that date, 
in that place, WBC heavyweight champion Larry Holmes beat 
up Randall (Tex) Cobb in as gross a mismatch as I have ever 
witnessed. In the ninth round alone, Holmes registered no fewer 
than twenty-six unanswered blows—and yet the referee would 
not stop the fight. Mercifully, the champion laid back in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth rounds so as not to inflict further dam- 
age upon Cobb, who was nothing more than a human punching 
bag with a tremendous capacity to absorb punishment. 
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During that fight, I made up my mind to walk away from 
professional boxing forever. At the time, it was perhaps the most 
significant decision of my career—and I stuck to it. 

For almost a quarter of a century, I was ABC’s boxing spe- 
cialist, its most visible association with the sport, more durable 
than the fighters themselves. When ABC underwrote mis- 
matches, I said so on the air, loudly and clearly. And when refer- 
ees and judges rendered lousy decisions, I said so on the air, 
loudly and clearly. “Tell it like it is” is a phrase that people most 
likely identify with my coverage of boxing. 

There is no denying it, however—my public persona helped 
revitalize boxing’s once flagging popularity and boosted its TV 
ratings. And, of course, boxing gave me my first glimpse of media 
stardom, and I’d be less than honest if I didn’t admit that I was 
gripped by a spellbinding attraction to the sport. 

My disaffection with boxing, however, did not begin with 
the Holmes-Cobb mismatch. Ten years earlier, I had appeared 
before the Senate Commerce Subcommittee headed by then 
Senator Marlow Cook of Kentucky. I called for a federal 
sports commission with two purposes in mind: one, to regu- 
late the movement of professional sports franchises from one 
city to another; and two, to regulate and control professional 
boxing. 

It distressed me that the various state boxing commissions 
operated as independent fiefdoms and that there was no uniform 
code to deal with boxers’ safety, records, and ratings. Such a lack 
of national uniformity led to many abuses; for example, a fighter 
denied a fight in one state could quickly obtain a license to fight 
in another state. And as the 1970s wore on, I was increasingly 
concerned about the power that was falling into the hands of pro- 
moters Don King and Robert Arum, the kind of power that the 
courts had ruled illegal years before. 

King derives much of his power through his sway over Jose 
Sulaiman, the president of the World Boxing Council. Arum’s 
connections are lodged in the World Boxing Association. The 
WBC is based in Mexico City, the WBA in Panama, and while 
each is supposed to be an independent regulator of boxing, both 
are in reality conspirators in rigging ratings. These organizations 
are basically instruments of extortion—playing by their own 
rules, creating their own champions—easily manipulated by the 
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gifts and favors of promoters and managers who are seeking spe- 
cial considerations for their fighters. 

For example: If either King or Arum has a fighter he wants to 
get a shot at a title, or needs an opponent for one of his cham- 
pions—presto!—the fighter is suddenly ranked in the top ten of 
his division to legitimize the match. 

The WBC and WBA are allowed to exist for two reasons: 
one, the willingness of the overwhelming majority of sportswrit- 
ers to tolerate them and concentrate instead on the fights—with 
the notable exception of a crusading reporter named Jack New- 
field of The Village Voice; and two, the financial support of the 
three American commercial television networks, which continue 
to televise phony title fights and egregious mismatches. In their 
consuming hunger for ratings, it’s the networks that subsidize the 
WBC and WBA, and if they refused to recognize those two rul- 
ing bodies tomorrow and use some other independent source for 
ranking fighters, it could be a start toward cleaning up the sport. 

Another factor in my growing disenchantment with boxing 
came in the winter of 1977, when ABC staged a tournament 
called the United States Boxing Championships. It seemed a 
dream come true for many faceless, hardworking fighters who 
toiled in backwater arenas for a couple of hundred bucks and the 
use of a locker. This was to be their opportunity for glory, and the 
tournament was universally praised in publications such as The 
New York Times and Sports Illustrated. 

It was King who had persuaded Roone Arledge, the president 
of ABC Sports, to bankroll the tournament. To safeguard ABC’s 
interests, Arledge got King to agree to two stipulations. He was to 
use Jim Farley, the chairman of the New York State Athletic 
Commission, as a consultant charged with selecting referees and 
judges for the matches. He was also to use Ring magazine as his 
source for fighters’ records and rankings. 

But soon the whispers of favoritism, kickbacks, falsified 
records, and rigged ratings began to threaten the integrity and 
the success of the tournament. When he first heard the whisper- 
ings of corruption, Arledge demanded afhdavits from King and 
the editors of Ring that no favoritism and no kickbacks existed in 
the tournament. Then he started collecting affidavits from the 
fighters and their managers. After the sixth week of fights, Ar- 
ledge pulled the tournament off the air. 
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I was a minor principal in the story. Once the deal for the 
tournament was sealed, I stepped in to call the fights, dishing out 
praise and criticism as each match warranted it. In doing my job, 
I was fair and impartial. In fact, when a heavyweight named 
Scott LeDoux lost a controversial decision to Johnny Boudreaux, 
I stayed on top of the story. After the fight, LeDoux went berserk 
in the ring, screaming, “Fix! Fix!” I insisted on interviewing Le- 
Doux, and he fully aired his accusations, condemning the tour- 
nament for favoring fighters handled by the late Paddy Flood and 
Al Braverman, a pair of managers who worked with King. 

Nevertheless, as ABC’s most visible on-air personality, I took 
a lot of the heat. One sportswriter went so far as to call me “the 
architect of a boxing scandal.” 

It was an unholy mess. To be sure, there were gross impro- 
prieties. King and his cronies had played fast and loose with 
ABC, and somehow I got caught in the middle. But let me say 
this: It was ABC that initiated its own investigation into the sor- 
did affair and took the tournament off the air. Afterward, the 
Federal Communications Commission found that the tourna- 
ment was unquestionably tainted, but investigations by the Con- 
gress, the FBI, the attorney general’s office of the state of New 
York, and the U.S. District Court for New York State’s Southern 
District (Manhattan) yielded not a single criminal indictment. 

For me, however, that brought little solace. Through all the 
years, I wasn’t naive enough to think that I was covering a pris- 
tine sport. Corruption was all around, and I was trying to cope 
with it as best I could. But nothing was changing, no matter how 
hard I tried to expose the dirty underbelly of the sport, and my 
involvement in it served only to frustrate me more. 

What was going on outside the ring was one thing. My atti- 
tudes toward the fights themselves were changing, too. Unlike 
any other sport, the objective in boxing is chillingly simple: One 
man purposefully endeavors to inflict bodily harm on another 
man. And I had seen Benny Paret die and Willie Classen die and 
Cleveland Denny die, and the dying slowly eats away at you. I 
had seen Earnie Shavers and Sugar Ray Leonard hurt their eyes, 
and I had seen Sugar Ray Seales receive permission to fight even 
though he was close to blindness. And I couldn’t shake the gut- 
wrenching anguish of watching Ali in his twilight as one come- 
back after another stripped him of his dignity and stature. 
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You can’t imagine how I felt when I ran into Ali shortly after 
his last fight. I was in Los Angeles attending a banquet. Ali was 
there. Though still a relatively young man, he was puffy, and he 
moved slowly, almost deliberately. Once a symphony of meta- 
phors and rhymes, his speech was now thick, and he spoke in 
half-completed whisperings. Too many blows to the head and 
body had transformed him into somebody I no longer knew. He 
put his arm around me, and he said, “I’m gone, and you’re still 
on top.” 

“Don’t ever say that to me again, Muhammad,” I said. 
“You're part of American history. You'll never be gone.” 

And so the horrible feelings were there, chipping away at my 
romance with boxing. Then those same feelings started to fester 
and sicken me. In the weeks preceding the Holmes-Cobb mis- 
match, a couple of events contributed to my ultimate disillu- 
sionment. First, Boom Boom Mancini defended his WBA 
lightweight title against a Korean named Duk Koo Kim—be- 
cause the WBA somehow managed to rate Kim the No. 1 con- 
tender. There were much more worthy opponents—such as 
Howard Davis and Edwin Rosario—but Kim got the nod. By 
most reliable accounts, he did not even deserve to be ranked in 
the top ten. Mancini knocked Kim out, and later Kim lapsed into 
a coma and died. 

In a display of chutzpah that was enraging, Arum solemnly 
called for a two-month moratorium in the wake of the fight that 
he himself had promoted. It happened that all the major fights in 
that two-month period belonged to Arum’s archrival King. 

Next was the fight between Aaron Pryor and Alexis Arguello 
for the junior welterweight title. A legitimate fight, yes, but that 
fact didn’t ease my distress as I watched the proud and cunning 
Arguello succumb to a savage barrage of blows in the fourteenth 
round. Arguello lay unconscious in the ring for three or more 
minutes, and I feared for his life. 

All through the week before the Holmes-Cobb fiasco, I had 
proclaimed the fight a travesty. I was even quoted to that effect in 
newspapers around the country. Why, then, did I go to Houston 
to cover it? Because I was contractually bound to work it, and | 
had not yet reached my breaking point. Nevertheless, I felt 
obliged as a journalist to give my opinion of the fight, and if po- 
tential viewers took it as a warning not to watch ABC that night, 
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so be it. That was a risk I had taken within my company many 
times previously—and a risk I was prepared to take again. 

On the day of the fight, my contempt for the parasites in 
boxing reached such a degree that to avoid the sleaze in the hotel 
lobby, I went to Holmes’s room to play a set of gin rummy with 
him. Talk of the fight was obviously unavoidable. “Why do you 
keep knocking this fight, Howard?” Holmes asked me. 

“Because it’s a joke, and you know it. No way in the world 
this guy can beat you.” 

Holmes chuckled. “Unless I slip and bust my head.” 

“I don’t really want to do this fight, Larry. It shouldn’t take 
place.” 

“C’mon, Howard. Cobb’s a big boy. He can take care of 
himself.” 

“Maybe. But with all thats happened this month in boxing, 
Duk Koo Kim and Arguello, and with boxing under such scru- 
tiny, it’s wrong.” 

“Pm just trying to make some money, that’s all. Nothing 
wrong with that.” 

Holmes and I weren’t getting anywhere, but I couldn’t get 
terribly upset with him. I had liked Holmes from the beginning, 
when he was Als sparring partner. It’s a temptation to say that 
he copied Ali’s style and that he was a poor imitation of the self- 
proclaimed Greatest, but Holmes was indeed a helluva fighter. 
And I always said so. He was blessed with a marvelous left jab, 
pistonlike in its recurring power—bang, bang, bang, bang, bang; 
and that punch set up a nifty right hand, all of which were com- 
plemented by superb footwork. He often said to me, “Make me 
big, Howard. Make me big like you did Ali and Leonard.” 

There was in Holmes a great insecurity and a great longing 
for recognition. As Ali’s successor, he suffered in comparison, 
and he blamed the sportswriters for denying him his due. I sym- 
pathized with his frustration and became increasingly supportive 
of him. Once, I had both Holmes and then WBA heavyweight 
champion Mike Weaver in a studio for separate interviews. I said 
to Weaver, “Mike, you have fought Larry Holmes. You had him, 
but he came back and knocked you out in the twelfth round. Do 
you feel that you’re the real champion now, or is Holmes? 

“No, Howard, I’m not,” Weaver confessed. “Until I beat 
Holmes, he’s the real champion.” 
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Holmes was standing in the wings, watching the interview, 
and he was positively ecstatic. 

Not long afterward, in June 1981 in Detroit, Holmes beat up 
Leon Spinks. While interviewing Holmes at ringside, I spotted 
Gerry Cooney, a future challenger for the title, and called him 
over. Holmes suddenly went berserk, screaming at Cooney on the 
air. Then he started shaking his fist and threw a punch in 
Cooney’s direction—cutting my lip in the process. I closed the 
show by telling my wife, “Don’t worry about a thing, Emmy. I’m 
fine, see you tomorrow.” 

The following morning, Holmes met me at the studio for a 
follow-up interview for Wide World of Sports. We showed that 
crazy scene and talked about it. Holmes was very upset by it. “I 
don’t know what came over me, Howard,” he said. “I apologize. 
You know how I feel about you and all you’ve done for me.” 

Holmes also invited my wife and me to Larry Holmes Day in 
his hometown of Easton, Pennsylvania, and we gladly accepted. I 
was called on to speak, and I praised Holmes’s integrity. “I re- 
spect this man not only as a fighter but as a person,” I said. “He 
could make millions for a fight in South Africa, but he will never 
accept. He will never fight in the land of apartheid because this 
man stands for what he believes in.” 

The crowd went wild, and Holmes got up and hugged me. 
Later he insisted that Emmy and I visit his home, and he and his 
wife were delightful hosts. 

That respect between us would crack and crumble as a result 
of Holmes’s fight with Cobb. 

By the end of the fifth round, | figured that the referee—a 
man named Steve Crosson from Dallas—would shortly stop the 
fight. But no. Crosson let it continue, and I kept wondering on 
the air why he was permitting the debacle to go on. Sitting by my 
side was Don Chevrier, whom ABC was thinking of using as a 
substitute for me when the occasion warranted it. I was helping 
to break him in that night, and he thoroughly agreed with me. 

The ninth round was an assault on the senses of any civilized 
human being. Twenty-six unanswered blows. Cobb’s face looked 
like hamburger meat—but still Crosson failed to stop the fight. 
“Doesn't he know,” I said, referring to the referee, “that he is 
constructing an advertisement for the abolition of boxing?!?!”’ 

From then on, I did not comment at all on the fight strategy 
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or tactics. There weren’t any. The only intelligent and humane 
thing to do, I felt, was to keep calling for the referee to end the 
fight, which I did. I also repeatedly fixed the blame for this 
bloodbath on the referee, and to this day, I still contend it was as 
measured a performance as I've ever given. 

I had no intention of insulting the audience with how-tough- 
Cobb-is anecdotes. And I had no intention of becoming a two-bit 
shill and telling the audience to stay tuned, because, you never 
know, Cobb might win the championship with one punch. 

Moments after the judges awarded a unanimous decision to 
Holmes—what a surprise!—ABC’s director of the telecast, Chet 
Forte, informed me from the truck that New York wanted me to 
jump into the ring and interview the referee. “Let Chevrier do 
it,” I said disgustedly. “That man should have stopped the fight. 
He was unqualified, and I will not dignify him with an inter- 
view. 

“I agree with you, Howard,” said Alex Wallau, the producer. 
“You're absolutely right.” 

“T agree, too, Howard, but what the hell am I supposed to 
do?” Forte said. ““They’re ordering me.” 

Forte was referring to instructions that were coming out of 
New York from Jim Spence, vice president of ABC Sports. 
“You'd better say something,’ Forte urged. “They’re all over 
me. 

So I did. “I will not dignify this fight with any interviews,” I 
said on the air. “I think what you have seen tonight speaks for it- 
self.” 

It was sickening. As I was leaving the arena, people were 
shouting, “Hey, Howie, that Texan sure can take a punch, can’t 
he?” And I thought, Good Lord, don’t they realize what’s hap- 
pened here? Four days, four weeks, four months, four years from 
now that man is going to pay for the pounding he took. 

] had had it. 

The next morning at six o'clock, before catching a plane to 
Tampa for a Monday Night Football game, I called John Martin, 
vice president of ABC Sports, at his apartment in New York. 
“What a terrible experience,” Martin said. “I felt sorry for 

Ou. 
“John, I’ve made a decision,” I said. “I am never going to call 
another professional fight.” 
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“Come on, Howard, you can't take that position. What 
about your contract? You're bound to us for the championship 
fights at least.” 

“I realize that, John, but I’m not going to do them, and the 
company has a perfect right to fire me. It’s that simple.” 

“What am I going to tell the media people?” 

“That's up to you, because I will tell them my position if any- 
body should get to me and ask.” 

The following Monday night in Tampa, before going on air, I 
got a call from Martin. He wondered if, in light of our previous 
conversation, I wanted to call two important upcoming fights. He 
was merely following routine, and I appreciated that. Under the 
terms of my contract, I got first call on such fights. I told him, no, 
I was sticking to my position. 

The next day I took a call from David Kindred, then with 
The Washington Post; he was a man I regarded as a truly forth- 
right columnist. He told me that his editor, George Solomon, felt 
that I had gone too far in my denunciations of boxing during the 
Holmes-Cobb telecast, and he wanted a reaction. 

“Solomon has a right to feel that way, David, but I’m 
sorry—I know a lot more about boxing and I’ve lived with boxing 
many more years than he has. I did what I had to do by my pre- 
cepts. I’ve had it.” 

“Well, Howard, you made me think,” Kindred said. “I’m 
wondering why I’m still covering boxing. I thought you delivered 
a superb polemic against the sport, and that’s what I’m going to 
write. I’m not siding with my editor on this one, not at all.” 

“You do what you think is right, David,” I said. “But I prom- 
ise you this: I will never call another professional fight. I will call 
amateur fights, but never a professional one.” 

(My decision to stick with amateur boxing was based on my 
respect for the people who run the sport. They care about the 
fighters, and they take every precaution to ensure the safety of 
the young men in their charge. It was a joy to be around those 
fighters and trainers, and there were no greedy, scheming pro- 
moters to deal with.) 

Two days later, Kindred’s column appeared, expressing my 
thoughts on my decision to leave professional boxing. Kindred 
quoted my belief that the blame for boxing’s sickness today fell 
on three groups. “First, the networks who make possible the 
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continued existence of organizations such as the WBA and 
WBC, which exist only for the purpose of creating champion- 
ships that the networks, including ABC-TV, can sell for top 
dollar. 

“Second to blame are the ruthless, sleazy promoters. And 
third is the vast majority of the print-media members who are 
apologists for boxing.” 

Kindred also quoted me as saying, “If I were the networks, I 
would declare a moratorium on boxing until some form of legisla- 
tion was passed to, 1: protect the men who fight with the strictest 
rules for safety and medical examinations, 2: create an honest 
system of ratings and records, and, 3: create one federal govern- 
ment group to administer boxing. 

“The print media should support such legislation instead of, 
by saying the federal government has no business in sports, vili- 
fying those who suggest it. There should be licensing of promot- 
ers, and there should be an accounting of money on every fight. 

“It has to be in all 50 states under the administration of one 
group. Either that, or abolish the quote-sport-unquote. ” 

When the column appeared, I was in Anaheim, California, 
for a Thursday night football game. Martin got me there. He had 
started to receive numerous inquiries from the press, and he said, 
“Tm telling them that you have every right to do what you want 
to do.” 

“How do you think it will go down upstairs?” I asked him. 
“There’s still the matter of my contract.” 

“That’s not for me to say, Howard. But for the time being, I 
would ask you one thing. Will you at least publicly, for the sake 
of the company, leave the door open for yourself to cover the 
Holmes-Cooney rematch?” 

I considered that a fair request, and I agreed. 

Later that day, I was in the lobby of the South Coast Plaza 
Hotel when I was paged and told that Roone Arledge was calling. 
I got to a phone, and Arledge’s first words were, “Hi, how’s 
everything?” 

“Just great,” I said. “How’s everything with you?” 

“Great. I understand you’re not doing any more professional 
fights.” 

“That’s right, Roone. I’ve had enough. I refuse to be identi- 
hed with it any longer.”’ 
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“You’ve read your contract recently?” 

I said, “Yes, and I know I’m in breach of contract, Roone, 
and I understand that you have every right to dismiss me from 
the company.” 

“Are you crazy? I think you’ve done the right thing. Con- 
gratulations, and have a good game tonight.” 

“Thank you, Roone,” I said, and he hung up. 


8 
Taking Off the Gloves 





I sorrow’d at his captive state, 
but minded 

Not to be absent at that 
spectacle. 


—John Milton, Samson Agonistes 


I was with him when his name was Cassius Clay, and I was 
with him when he changed it to Muhammad Ali. I was with him 
in 1964 when he beat Sonny Liston in Miami and won the 
heavyweight championship of the world for the first time. And I 
was with him when he was in exile from boxing and when he re- 
turned to the ring, when he traveled to far-flung arenas around 
the globe and when he broke my heart on a humid October 
night in Las Vegas. 

That was in 1980, and Ali had convinced a lot of people that 
he could really whip Larry Holmes and win the heavyweight 
title for the fourth time. I wasn’t one of them, and I told Ali so. 
There was no way Ali was going to beat Holmes, and he was a 
fool for trying. His speech was already slurred from the beatings 
he had taken through the years. He walked awkwardly. His 
hands seemed unsteady, and there was often a vacant look in his 
eyes. 

Ali listened to only one voice, his own, and it sang a siren 
song. 
It’s hard to describe the terrible feelings I had covering that 
fight, watching Holmes reduce Ali to rubble. He was the Great- 
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est, and what an awful thing it was to watch him slumped and 
battered in a humiliating defeat. 

Thinking back on it now, I am certain that Ali’s fight with 
Holmes exacerbated Ali’s physical problems. In the years that 
followed, whenever we chanced to meet, it was practically im- 
possible to carry on a cogent conversation with him. And that 
meant our once famous relationship as interviewer and subject 
was ended. 

During the 1984 Olympic Games in Los Angeles, in fact, Ali 
often attended the boxing matches, which I was covering. On 
several occasions, a longtime friend of Ali’s named Howard 
Bingham asked me to interview the champ. Each time, I told 
Bingham that it wasn’t right, that Ali would only embarrass 
himself. 

The following month, Ali made international headlines 
when he admitted himself into Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York. His illness was diagnosed as Parkinson’s syn- 
drome, which was most likely connected to the pounding he 
took in the ring. During that time, I got a call from the producer 
of ABC’s Nightline, saying that he had received permission to 
bring cameras into Ali’s hospital room. He asked me to inter- 
view him. 

“That isn’t journalism,” I said, “that’s exploitation. I want 
no part of it.” 

Let me stress that I do not pity Ali. He has already experi- 
enced enough to fill several lifetimes, tasting the kind of fame 
and fortune that preciously few men will ever know. I am sad- 
dened, however, when I think what he might have accomplished 
had he remained whole. 

The irony is that Ali has become a victim of the sport 
he saved—and now the sport is in trouble for having 
victimized him. 
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My decision to quit professional boxing elicited heartwarm- 
ing support from just about everybody within my company, in- 
cluding ABC’s chairman of the board, Leonard Goldenson, and 
other powerful Board members. ABC, of course, had every in- 
tention of continuing to spend millions for the “privilege” of 
televising fights. Like every other industry in this country, its pri- 
mary concern is the bottom line, and what’s more, I had no 
quarrel with ABC’s commitment to cover a thriving, popular 
sport, just as I had no quarrel with sportswriters who continued 
to attend fights for their newspapers. 

After all, professional boxing is legal in this country, and it is 
possessed of a long and colorful tradition. However grotesque 
boxing’s ills may be, it wasn’t my purpose to legislate morality. I 
was simply abiding by my own moral precepts, which is my right 
as a human being—or so I assumed. 

The reaction among sportswriters, however, was akin to the 
vitriol usually reserved for murderers and child-molesters. They 
went off half-cocked, vilifying me with epithets such as “hypo- 
crite,” “shill,” and “phony.” One “journalist” in San Francisco, 
displaying an unmitigated contempt for the First Amendment, 
called me a “boxing pimp.” 

If these same sportswriters had had the intelligence and integ- 
rity to check, they would have learned of the countless physi- 
cians, lawyers, educators, and legislators who wrote to thank me 
for my stand. 

Even Judge John Sirica of Watergate fame dropped me a 
note, recalling how he’d once been a boxer and was a longtime 
boxing fan, and said I was right to walk away from the sport be- 
cause of what was happening to it. And as for those who criti- 
cized my supposedly harsh treatment of the referee that night in 
Houston, they might have had their eyes opened by a letter I re- 
ceived from Harry M. Covert, Jr., the commissioner of the Vir- 
ginia Athletic Commission. “You were absolutely one hundred 
percent correct in your analysis,’ Covert wrote. “The referee 
ought to have stopped the fight. He should be suspended by the 
Texas Athletic Commission. And, too, the fight should never 
have been allowed to be scheduled.” 
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At the time, I wasn’t presumptuous enough to think that I 
could kill boxing by myself, nor was I sure that I wanted to. I was 
simply following my conscience. Obviously, though, many of my 
critics in the sportswriting fraternity were afraid of their myopic 
little world being imperiled, and they lashed out at me with a 
vengeance. None of them, by the way, dared mention that I was 
forfeiting between $500,000 and $1 million a year by walking 
away from boxing. Why not? Because it would have impugned 
their slurs against me as a hypocrite and shill. Their primary in- 
terest was in carrying on their hateful, twenty-five-year-old liter- 
ary pogrom against me and the hell with examining the sordid 
situation that prompted my decision. 

To further cloud the real issues behind my decisions, they 
even went so far as to enlist the aid of Holmes himself. And 
Holmes willingly fell in line. Here was a man who had invited me 
and my wife to his home, but he chose to ignore whatever per- 
sonal warmth there was between us and greeted my decision with 
a strikingly crude and stupid diatribe. 

Leaving aside the dirty names he hurled at me, Holmes said, 
“Howard Cosell don’t know nothing about boxing. He don’t 
know nothing about football. He don’t know nothing about base- 
ball.” 

Warming to the attack, Holmes made other twisted com- 
ments that defied belief. If you can imagine, he claimed that he 
and other fighters had been pleasant to me “because we were 
afraid of Howard Cosell. We have been afraid of the media. We 
are no longer afraid.” 

Brave man, that Larry Holmes, the heavyweight champion of 
the world. 

And, of course, the sportswriters lapped it up. 

One exception was George Vecsey, the columnist for The 
New York Times, who wrote a fair and balanced account and 
who had the guts to give me the benefit of the doubt. “He is 
open to the charge,” Vecsey wrote, “of using the violent trilogy 
of Kim-Arguello-Cobb to lighten his workload and focus on his 
excellent ‘SportsBeat’ show. Cosell could also be accused of try- 
ing to come down on the right and/or popular side of a contro- 
versy. But isn’t it also possible that Howard Cosell has had a 
change of heart about a business he has observed for 25 years?” 

The day after Vecsey’s column appeared, I got a call from 
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Stan Isaacs, the sports TV critic for Newsday, a suburban Long 
Island newspaper. Noting that I had stated my intention to call 
the Holmes-Cooney rematch, Isaacs said he was trying to under- 
stand my position because it appeared to him to be hypocritical. 

I replied, “That was based on a promise I made to John Mar- 
tin. He wanted me to give my company whatever protection I 
could, and I felt obligated to go along with him. This network 
has given me more than I could ever give back, and it’s still in 
shock over what I have done. 

“Stanley,” I continued, “in all the time you've been writing 
your column, never once have you mentioned the horrible hypoc- 
risy and conflicts of interest that are lodged in Ferdie Pacheco at 
NBC and Gil Clancy at CBS.” 

Clancy, a former trainer, was once the matchmaker for Madi- 
son Square Garden and reportedly retained a financial interest in 
several fighters while announcing fights for CBS. As for Pacheco, 
he held a dual role at NBC as both the network’s matchmaker 
and on-air analyst. You'll rarely hear Pacheco knock a fight that 
he has put together. Then again, whether or not Pacheco criti- 
cizes a fight really shouldn’t matter and misses the point. It is 
wrong for Pacheco to wear those two hats. 

“In light of those facts,” I asked Isaacs, “how in hell can you 
call me a hypocrite? I’m the man who took the risk and violated 
my contract. I’m the man who walked away from a small fortune. 
And when the hell did you not know me to call a fight for what it 
was even though my own network had paid for it?” 

Isaacs knew I was right. It was a matter of public record. And 
it caused not inconsiderable consternation and disagreement 
within my own company. Take, as an example, Muhammad Ali’s 
fight with a Spanish heavyweight named Alfredo Evangelista sev- 
eral years ago. The fight was a disgrace, and I called it a stinker 
on the air. Immediately after the fight, I grabbed a plane to Las 
Vegas, and when I got there, a message was waiting to call Elton 
Rule, then the president of the network. He said, “Leonard 
[Goldenson] and I just wanted to thank you for preserving the in- 
tegrity of the company with your call of the fight.” 

Back in New York, I got a call from Vice President of Sports 
Jim Spence. He wasn’t pleased. “I wish you’d knock it off, 
Howard,” he said. “I’m sick and tired of you criticizing a match 
that we put on the air.” 
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I never did yield to Spence’s point of view, but it wasn’t al- 
ways easy maintaining my journalistic principles. 

A little more than two weeks after the Holmes-Cobb mis- 
match, The New York Times weighed in with its official posi- 
tion. Extracting several quotes from Vecsey’s column, the 
editorial went on to say, “Professional fighters used to win a spe- 
cial admiration from Mr. Cosell. He once praised boxing’s ability 
to pull poor kids out of the ghetto. More, Mr. Cosell concedes 
that boxing helped to make him a rich man. Still, he says, ‘I’ve 
had it.’ 

“So have many people, who are repelled by both the theory 
and practice of a sport whose central purpose is to hurt. The 
World Boxing Council’s decision to limit fights to 12 rounds and 
invoke a mandatory count of eight for defenseless fighters 
changes nothing. State legislators ought to deliver boxing a 
knockout punch.” 

At about this time, I received a call from Representative 
James Florio of New Jersey, the chairman of the House Com- 
merce Subcommittee. Moved to action by the Kim tragedy and 
the Holmes-Cobb debacle, Florio was determined to conduct 
hearings into safety in the ring and the ability of the various state 
boxing commissions to police the sport. Now was the time, 
Florio said, for deciding whether to sponsor legislation for the 
creation of a national commission to regulate boxing. Aware of 
my personal posture, Florio asked me to testify, and I agreed. 

The tide was turning. The sportswriters’ attacks on me were 
dying down, while responsible individuals from almost every 
walk of life started focusing on boxing’s problems rather than 
going after me. Boxing came under a microscope in 1983, with 
my SportsBeat show leading the way—and the irony was that my 
involvement with the sport would end up being as intense as it 
ever was. 

In January, things really started heating up. Two passionate 
editorials in the Journal of the American Medical Association 
(JAMA) called for the abolition of boxing—and made front-page 
news across the country. In that same issue, a Cleveland radiolo- 
gist named Dr. Ronald J. Ross and several colleagues published a 
paper that arrived at this conclusion: the more fights, the worse a 
fighters CAT scan. (The technical name for CAT scan is com- 
puterized axial tomography. Introduced in the 1970s, a CAT 
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scan is a highly advanced form of X ray, enabling a physician to 
observe abnormalities.) 

Accompanying the Ross study was a report by a scientific 
council formed by the AMA to summarize available information 
about brain injuries and deaths in boxing. The council did not 
recommend a ban on boxing but called for a national registry of 
boxers’ records and medical histories, more training for ring per- 
sonnel, and standardized safety regulations among state and local 
commissions. 

By early February, the time was ripe for an in-depth look at 
the current state of boxing. I tackled the subject on my Sports- 
Beat show, interviewing several physicians and legislators, in- 
cluding Dr. George Lundberg, the editor of JAMA who had 
written one of the two scathing editorials against boxing. He 
called boxing an obscenity and said it should not be sanctioned 
by any civilized society. “I’m an editor,” Lundberg said, “‘and so 
I live by words. When I was writing this editorial, I thought that 
obscenity would be a good word. I went to the dictionary... and 
obscene is defined as “disgusting to the senses, repulsive, abhor- 
rent to morality or virtue.’ And I couldn’t think of a better word 
to describe boxing in its current state.” 

Voices for reform were also heard, including Dr. Jack Battag- 
lia, the chairman of the AMA’s panel on brain injuries in boxing. 
“What is needed is better control of boxing,” Dr. Battaglia said, 
“because you're not going to abolish it. People watch it and peo- 
ple are in it because they like it. It’s a lot better to have it under 
good medical contro] rather than going back to the old days 
when they put on fights on a barge in the Mississippi River.” 

Various states, including New York and Nevada, were in the 
process of passing boxing reform bills designed to protect the 
fighters. And in Washington, Representative Florio was prepar- 
ing to begin his hearings on boxing. 

Those hearings interested me greatly, but I took pains to 
point out that such hearings were nothing new. Dating back to 
1961, the late Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, alarmed at 
the inroads made by organized crime, held hearings at which he 
called for the appointment of a federal boxing czar. No such 
commissioner was ever appointed, and the fight crowd was back 
in Washington in 1979 for hearings on a bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Edward Beard of Rhode Island. Its purpose: to establish 
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a three-member federal boxing commission in the Department of 
Labor. Again the plan fizzled. 

Cynics felt that the Florio hearings would come to a similar 
end, but Florio thought he had a different approach. He said: 
“... my committee, and hopefully the Congress, has come to the 
basic new realization that there is no system to fix up. If we start 
from the correct premise, that there is in existence a nonsystem 
for a multimillion-dollar industry and that that is not acceptable, 
we will feel the need to structure some sort of response.” 

Of particular concern to Florio was the shocking lack of uni- 
form regulations and cooperation among the various state boxing 
commissions. His concern was best illustrated by the case of 
Mark Pacheco, a bantamweight whose story was unearthed by 
Mike Marley of my staff. On May 6, 1982, Pacheco was knocked 
out in one round in Portland, Oregon, and was handed a sixty- 
day suspension by Dr. Battaglia, who was also the chief physician 
of Portland’s boxing commission. Yet, on June 18, even though 
New York was aware of the suspension, Pacheco was allowed to 
fight in Madison Square Garden. Only forty-three days had 
elapsed since Pacheco’s knockout in Portland, and this was even 
in violation of New York’s own forty-five-day rule. Pacheco took 
another beating before being knocked out in the ninth round. 

“This is the sort of thing, if allowed to go on, that creates 
your so-called punch-drunk fighter,” Dr. Battaglia said. ““There’s 
just no reason for having that type of situation.” 

Pacheco’s record, at the time, was a thing of sadness. He was 
a loser in ten of his last thirteen bouts, six by knockout. Thus the 
question: Should Pacheco be fighting at all? If not, who’s to stop 
him? And who’s to make it stick? “I think as an absolute mini- 
mum there’s got to be federal uniformity,” Florio said. ‘““There’s 
got to be a higher degree of accountability. We shouldn’t have 
this business conducted one way in one state and a totally differ- 
ent way in another state. Just to focus on safety for a minute. 
There are some states that do a fairly good job in terms of spell- 
ing out requirements. Other states do virtually nothing.” 

I noted that Colorado, where regular fight cards are held, was 
a good example of the latter. Its boxing commission was abol- 
ished in 1978. State Representative Richard Castro was pushing 
for Colorado to supervise boxing once again. “There are some 
unscrupulous promoters who are setting up ... a lot of mis- 
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matches,” Castro said. “We have the real potential of getting 
some young people hurt. We have a racing commission that 
watches over dogs and horses in the state of Colorado to make 
sure they're not drugged or run excessively. I think the least that 
we can do is make sure we have some safeguards for human 
beings. And that by and large are the people we see in the boxing 
rings.” 

On the other hand, I reported, California’s commission was 
widely regarded as the strongest in the country, but State Senator 
Ollie Speraw favored abolition of boxing and believed the state 
should not sanction or supervise any such activity. “What we're 
concerned about is that all the most recent medical reports and 
studies show that there is permanent brain damage every time 
somebody is hit on the head,” Speraw said. “So here we have a 
state agency regulating people being in the ring and pounding 
each other on the head. . .. There’s an incongruity there.” 

<“... the experience of trying to ban activities that have a 
great amount of support in some circles has not been good,” 
Florio said. “But certainly it would be considered if that was the 
recommendation, and the Congress would take the appropriate 
measures.” 

I then delivered the following commentary: “. .. through all 
the years that I was calling fights, I was afflicted by an inner 
doubt about the conduct of the boxing business. This troubled 
me to the point where in the seventies, on four different occa- 
sions, I testified before appropriate congressional committees in 
favor of a federal sports or boxing commission. 

“It has been my conviction that only through such a com- 
mission and through federal legislation could nationwide unifor- 
mity be achieved, uniformity with regard to licensing procedures 
for promoters, managers, trainers, fighters, and ring ofhcials; in 
the establishment and maintenance of records and the exchange 
of information; and above all, medical standards and safeguards, 
all of those steps necessary for the ultimate protection of the 
fighter himself. 

“The easy solution would be to say ‘Ban boxing.’ But in the 
context and attitude of our society today, this is not, in my opin- 
ion, a practical solution. So reform must be the answer. As this 
program has demonstrated, the sickness of boxing is apparent to 
every responsible person and group in this country. But reform 
from within has been resisted decade upon decade. Indeed, we 
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have deliberately excluded from this program the promoters, who 
have only their own ax to grind, and many managers and officials 
of the same ilk. Nor have we presented fighters because, tragi- 
cally, they have no control over the conditions under which they 
perform. 

“As for the TV networks, it is not my intention to exonerate 
them for some of the bouts they have carried. But this must 
be said: Every network will heartily subscribe to boxing reform. 
The only answer remains in what I have steadfastly advocated 
in the past before these cameras—federal regulation and con- 
trol.” 

Several days later, I went over the same ground at greater 
length before Florio’s House subcommittee hearings. Their pur- 
pose: to sponsor a bill that would establish a congressional advi- 
sory commission on boxing, which in turn, based on its studies, 
would make legislative recommendations to the Congress with 
respect to uniform federal standards for professional boxing. 

It was Florio’s hope that these hearings would enable him to 
garner $2 million to fund such an advisory commission. I had 
doubt about his ultimate success: It seemed to me that the Con- 
gress would be hesitant to provide that amount of funding in the 
uncertain economic climate of the time. But I felt an obligation 
to make an appearance. And so, after delivering my opening re- 
marks, which catalogued boxing’s unseemly troubles—including 
sleazy promoters, falsified records, and the lack of uniform stan- 
dards among the states—I fielded questions from the various 
members of the subcommittee. 

Time and again, under questioning, I called for a federal 
boxing commission. Representative Bill Richardson of New 
Mexico, who was particularly inquisitive, asked, “Do you give, 
for instance, this commission the power to intercede if, say, 
Floyd Patterson or Muhammad Ali want to deretire and fight 
. again?”’ 

I said, “They would not be granted a license under the li- 
censing procedure of the Federal Sports Commission. .. .” 

Richardson wondered if the commissioner—or czar—of such 
a body would have powers similar to Pete Rozelle in football or 
Bowie Kuhn in baseball. 

“,.. I would give the chairman of the Federal Sports Com- 
mission complete control over boxing. I think it needs it.” 

Richardson then wanted to know what would happen to box- 
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ing’s current governing bodies, the World Boxing Council and 
the World Boxing Association. 

‘“”.. you would find in short order that if we had our own na- 
tional rating system and if we paid no attention to them and 
created our own system for the development of world champions 
_.. that the WBC and the WBA would shortly perish. 

“The WBA is a joke to begin with, with the WBC not much 
above it. There are ten Korean fighters who are rated all over the 
place in the WBA, and Duk Koo Kim was. And yet he was not 
even rated by the WBC. They have their favorite sons. If you 
want a South African to get a rating, look to the WBA.” 

During the course of my testimony, I had the chance to cite 
the sorry case of Mark Pacheco, whose career was first chronicled 
on SportsBeat. Pacheco was fast becoming a symbol of boxing’s 
quagmire, as evidenced by his inclusion in a March 12, 1983, edi- 
torial in The New York Times. The editorial bore the headline 
“Put the Feds in the Ring,” and it was inspired by my SportsBeat 
show from the month before. 

The Pacheco case was prominently mentioned, setting up 
this conclusion: “Reasonable Federal regulation could curb such 
self-destructive careers. The Department of Labor could write 
safety rules for the sport much as it does for other kinds of work. 
It could require health standards, accurate record-keeping, fair 
matchups and qualified handlers and referees. Supervision would 
be national: a Pacheco suspended in Oregon could not so easily 
slip into the ring in New York. 

“People may have a right to watch a contest of pain and en- 
durance. But civilized society also has a duty to keep it from be- 
coming wanton.” 

Pacheco’s name then popped up again, this time in Sports II- 
lustrated. In an excellent article written and reported by Robert 
H. Boyle and Wilmer Ames, Sports Illustrated explored the new 
research on brain damage in experienced fighters. I give the mag- 
azine credit for taking my lead and convincing Pacheco to un- 
dergo a CAT scan. The result: evidence of some brain damage. 

Pacheco was only twenty-three at the time, and soon thereaf- 
ter he quit the ring—but the jury was still out on just how much 
cerebral atrophy he might yet suffer in the years ahead. 

A small victory like Pacheco’s retirement gave me added in- 
centive to continue my war against the darker forces within box- 
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ing. To that end I devoted a lengthy segment on SportsBeat to 
the abolition of professional boxing in Sweden and Norway, two 
countries with a long and proud tradition in the sport. Even 
though former heavyweight champion Ingemar Johansson was a 
national hero in his country, a man named Stednso Sjoholm, a 
member of the Swedish Parliament, mobilized the necessary 
support to push through a law that banned professional boxing. 
That was in 1970, and-on SportsBeat, Sjoholm expressed the 
same strong sentiments. “I began my campaign against boxing 
because I hate violence and I love sports,” he said. “I still hate 
boxing. The deaths and the injuries are in its roots. That is not 
the way it is in real and sound sports, which reward excellence, 
not brutality.” 

Twelve years later, Norway also banned professional boxing. 
Both countries, however, allowed amateur boxing to survive. But 
if a man wished to pursue a professional career, he had to leave 
his homeland, and SportsBeat carried interviews with several 
such fighters, as well as interviews with prominent citizens from 
each country. The inescapable conclusion: Neither Sweden nor 
Norway had suffered any noticeable deterioration in their respec- 
tive civilizations because of boxing’s abolition. 

In closing the show, I noted that both Sweden and Norway 
had vastly different cultures than the United States. “. .. Sweden 
is a socialistic democracy, and unlike ours, has no ethnic diver- 
sity, no big-city ghettos, no abject poverty. So, while the abolition 
of boxing may be right for Sweden and Norway, the abolition of 
boxing in the United States at this time is unrealistic. But clearly 
the time has long since come for boxing reform, and the forces of 
government, medicine, law, education, and reason will no longer 
be still. 

“It’s a sham to cry, as some boxing writers do, for a national 
commission. Out of fifty states, it is impossible to achieve agree- 
ment on such a commission or a national commissioner or uni- 
form governing rules, regulations, and standards. Indeed, the 
states themselves are suspect. Witness this demand by State As- 
semblyman Buddy Fortunato of New Jersey: that the State attor- 
ney general and the State Athletic Commission immediately 
investigate last Sunday’s Leon Spinks-Carlos De Leon fight na- 
tionally televised from Atlantic City. Fortunato based his de- 
mand on what he called a flagrant conflict of interest, since both 
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fighters had the same manager, Carl King, the son of boxing pro- 
moter Don King. Astoundingly, the establishment of boxing writ- 
ers have all but ignored the story. 

“As I stated three weeks ago, for professional boxing the only 
answer is federal regulation and control.” 

If there were any remaining doubts about the desperate need 
for boxing reform, then the tragic plight of Sugar Ray Seales 
should have wiped them away once and for all. 

At the 1972 Olympic Games in Munich, Seales was the sole 
U.S. gold medal winner in boxing. He then embarked on a pro 
career with high hopes. Fighting as a middleweight, he reeled off 
twenty straight victories before a 1974 defeat at the hands of an 
up-and-coming prospect named Marvin Hagler. 

Seales continued to fight with mixed success, a title shot 
eluding him. Another loss to Hagler in 1979, this time by a 
knockout in the first round, seemed to end his championship 
dreams. But two years later, Seales won a North American title 
by knocking out Sammy Nesmith in Indianapolis. Persisting, de- 
spite managerial and financial problems, Seales was reduced from 
a world-class contender to a mere journeyman. 

All the while, Seales was battling an unseen opponent. Fi- 
nally, broke and nearly blind, unable to see even his mother’s 
face clearly, he checked into Good Samaritan Hospital in Port- 
land, Oregon, where a famed ophthalmologist named Dr. Rich- 
ard Chenoweth performed two operations on him to repair 
detached retinas. 

Seales’s hospitalization hardly caused a ripple in the newspa- 
pers—until I was able to arrange an interview with the fighter 
and Dr. Chenoweth for SportsBeat. What was revealed was an 
obscenity, to use JAMA editor Dr. Lundberg’s word to describe 
the current state of professional boxing. 

The interview took place at Good Samaritan Hospital just a 
few days after Seales’s retinal surgery. Dr. Chenoweth’s prog- 
nosis: Seales might end up with reading vision in one eye, noth- 
ing more. The cause: repeated blows to the eyes. 

Dr. Chenoweth unequivocally placed the blame on the box- 
ing commissions in the states where Seales had had his most 
recent fights. “Obviously there were inadequate medical stan- 
dards,” he said, “and inadequate conditions to enforce those 
standards.” 

“What should the tests have been?” I asked. 
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“A simple vision test, just reading a vision test card . . . to see 
if he has the ability to read.” 

“What if he memorized the test cards?” 

“Well, that wouldn’t be possible if the appropriate test cards 
were used. We can project the letters just one at a time. There’s 
any number of ways to simply ensure that the person being tested 
can indeed read the cards.” 

Seales first underwent retinal surgery in February 1982, and 
yet the following month he was granted permission to fight in 
New York. I asked Dr. Chenoweth how that was possible. He re- 
plied: “Again, I think it reflects inadequate testing standards, 
which are certainly not uniform among the various boxing com- 
missions throughout the United States.... It’s very simple to 
detect if an individual has an extensive retinal detachment like 
Ray had. That eye doesn’t see.” 

Turning to Seales, I wondered what had impelled him to 
keep fighting when he knew he couldn’t see. ““We were so close 
to a shot at the world title,” he said. “. .. we were getting ready 
to sign contracts and I was running out of money. All the time I 
was fighting, I was being passed by these commissions, so I was 
able to continue.” 

“Did you think these commissions would pass you? What 
made you believe that they would?” 

“I didn’t believe they would pass me. I wanted to take the 
chance ... to see if they would give me the final word to get out 
of boxing, but they never did.” 

I asked, ““Weren’t you afraid when you couldn’t even see your 
mother’s face clearly that you were going blind?” 

“Well, I knew that, but nobody ever stopped me. They never 
told me that they saw anything in my eyes that wouldn’t keep me 
going. I passed quite a few exams. I passed New York. I passed 
New Jersey. I went through California, which is a tough one. I 
passed all those. I had the permission to keep on going.” 

“And Nevada, too, I might add.” 

DE” 

“Presumably the four toughest states all passed you. Califor- 
nia, Nevada, New Jersey, and New York.” 

“Exactly, Howard.” 

Wrapping up the story, I called on “decency to prevail, and 
the forces of reason to prevail. Put the feds in the ring.” 

But by the summer, nothing had changed. Oh, sure, the 
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WBC had reduced championship fights from fifteen to twelve 
rounds, but that was merely cosmetic. What about fighters who 
used aliases to keep getting bouts? And shoddy medical examina- 
tions? And the lack of uniform standards among the states? And 
the ongoing and dangerous travesty of frequent mismatches? 

Too many people were paying lip service to boxing reform, 
but hardly anybody was making significant progress. Representa- 
tive Florio’s hearings flopped; he was unable to persuade the 
Congress to allocate the $2 million to fund an advisory commis- 
sion. Representative Richardson, however, fought on. He and 
Representative Pat Williams of Montana sponsored a new bill 
that would have provided $1 million to fund a study group for 
a possible federal boxing commission. It, too, was defeated 
handily. 

And the death toll continued to mount. 

On September 1, in Los Angeles, a twenty-two-year-old ban- 
tamweight named Kiko Bejines was pummeled into a stupor— 
and died several days later. That same week, blind and unyield- 
ing to the woe that enveloped them, the people who run 
professional boxing pitted heavyweight champion Larry Holmes 
against somebody named Scott Frank. The fight figured to be— 
and indeed it was—a mismatch of such pathetic dimensions that 
Ring magazine, often an apologist for the sport, refused to 
cover it. 

Violence and danger are inherent in professional boxing, and 
even the most stringent safeguards don’t guarantee absolute 
protection against death in the ring. Only abolition can accom- 
plish that. I knew that, of course, but I was firm in my conviction 
that a ban on boxing remained unlikely in our contemporary 
society. 

Thus I pressed on for reform. Amid the scandals, my new 
targets were a faded fighter launching a comeback—and a 
twenty-year-old American Indian who was fighting with a pace- 
maker. That’s right, a pacemaker! 

Combining both stories into one SportsBeat segment, I first 
dealt with Jerry Quarry’s return to the ring. The popular former 
heavyweight contender was thirty-eight and hadn’t fought in al- 
most six years, but on August 31, in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
he stepped into a ring and knocked out a nonentity named Lupe 
Guerra in the first round. The fight was a farce. Guerra had been 
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knocked out four times the year before and once suffered five 
straight KO’s. But with a flurry of publicity, Quarry was booked 
for a December 28 fight in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

I asked Jimmy Binns, the chairman of that state’s athletic 
commission, to justify Quarry’s receiving a license to fight in 
Pennsylvania. “I ordered certain medical tests to be performed,” 
Binns said. “He has had a CAT scan, and he has had his heart 
tested, his eyes tested, and he has had a general physical examina- 
tion in a Scranton hospital. However, in addition to those tests, 
he is going to have to demonstrate to me, during a workout of ten 
rounds, that he is able to go ten rounds.” 

Quarry was ultimately denied permission to fight in Pennsyl- 
vania, and he blamed me and the negative publicity generated by 
my show for influencing Binns and the athletic commission. But, 
wouldn’t you know it, he got a license to fight three months later 
in Bakersfield, California. His opponent was a journeyman 
named Jimmy Williams, and Quarry looked awful in winning a 
highly questionable decision. 

And by the way, because it bears repeating, California is re- 
puted to have one of the stricter athletic commissions in terms of 
licensing and protecting fighters. 

The state of Oklahoma has no such pretensions. It doesn’t 
even have an athletic commission. The result: A half-Creek, half- 
Seminole middleweight named Benny Harjo was able to get 
matches. Harjo’s record in September 1983 was hardly newswor- 
thy. He had won one bout and survived two knockouts. What 
made Harjo unique—and his story all the more bizarre and trou- 
bling—was that the April before, after suffering a broken jaw in a 
fight, it was discovered that Harjo had arrhythmia, an irregular 
heartbeat. A dual-chamber pacemaker was implanted in his 
upper right chest, and incredibly, he had at least one fight after 
the operation. 

Harjo lost in the first round. 

His manager, Mike Helderman, exploited his fighter by bill- 
ing him as “Bionic Benny.” He contended that Harjo took no ab- 
normal physical risks by entering the ring, and he planned future 
matches. “. .. it is not a life-threatening situation,” Helderman 
said. “This is called an on-demand pacemaker. If his heart skips a 
beat, the pacemaker will make it up. If Benny’s pacemaker was 
completely dislodged and unplugged, if he was cut and his pace- 
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maker was exposed, there still wouldn’t be any life-threatening 
situation.” 

Harjo also played down the bodily harm he might be expos- 
ing himself to. “I’m not in it to make boxing look like a freak 
show,” he said. “Me and my doctors alone know what’s going 
Om... 

The medical director of the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission, however, was flabbergasted by the Harjo case. His name: 
Dr. Edward Campbell. “I think it’s horrendous,” he said. “Any- 
one who’s got an arrhythmia so severe that he needs a pacemaker 
should not be boxing in the ring. He could never, never, get a li- 
cense to fight in this state.” 

One of the most egregious examples of boxing’s slimy devo- 
tion to the almighty dollar and its unwillingness to police itself 
occurred on the Friday night after Thanksgiving Day—a full year 
after the Holmes-Cobb disgrace. That night in Las Vegas, before 
a national television audience, Holmes promptly disposed of 
young Marvis Frazier, the son of former heavyweight champion 
Joe Frazier, in the first round with a potentially lethal right-hand 
punch. 

Frazier’s defeat brought into focus all the sordid elements 
that prompted my departure from professional boxing. The bout 
screamed mismatch from the beginning: Young Frazier was sim- 
ply too small and too inexperienced to offer Holmes much of a 
challenge. Again, I went on the attack, doing my best to alert the 
public as to what was likely to transpire. And then after the fight, 
I expressed my feelings in no uncertain terms. There was plenty 
of blame to go around. That fight was made possible by: 


l. The greedy promoters, Murad Muhammad and Rob- 
ert Andreoli, who, in a touch of poetic justice, were reported 
to have lost $1 million promoting the fight. 

2. Marvis’s father, Joe Frazier, who should have known 
better—and who let his hopes and aspirations for his son 
blind him to the realities of his own business. 

3. Larry Holmes, who for the past year had stuffed his 
pride in his back pocket and fought a succession of patsies. 

4. The NBC Television Network, which put up the 
money and agreed to televise it, even though it had on its 
staff a so-called boxing expert named Dr. Ferdie Pacheco, 
who’s billed as the “Fight Doctor.” 
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5. The Nevada State Boxing Commission, which ap- 
proved the fight. 

6. The International Boxing Federation, a new organi- 
zation comprised of various state boxing commissions, 
which stepped in at the last minute to give the fight its 
blessing—even though both the WBC and the WBA re- 
fused to sanction the bout as a championship fight. 

7. Veteran boxing writers, such as syndicated colum- 
nists Dick Young of the New York Post and the New York 
Daily News’s Phil Pepe, who helped create the hype that 
cloaked the fight in seeming respectability by picking Fra- 
zier to pull off an upset. 


A couple of days after the fight, Pepe had the gall to use his 
column to blame NBC for “brainwashing” him into giving Fra- 
zier a chance to win. I took care of him on SportsBeat by closing 
a commentary on the fight with these words: “One wonders how 
the nation’s largest-circulation tabloid can entrust a column to a 
man who can’t control his own mind. 

“Pm not saying,” I continued, “that I was alone in branding 
this fight a mismatch before it took place. I am saying that there 
were too few of us and far too many of them ... people who 
should have known better ... people who could have prevented 
this near tragic fight from ever taking place. But, alas, I realize 
that in the year that has transpired since I said my farewell to 
boxing, nothing has really changed at all. More’s the pity.” 

The pity of it all eventually reached across an ocean and into 
the Vatican. On December 11, an Italian bantamweight named 
Salvatore LaSerra beat Maurizio Lupino in Milan. Ironically, 
though, it was the winner—LaSerra—who collapsed after the 
fight and had to undergo a brain operation. LaSerra’s plight re- 
ceived attention in an editorial in the Vatican newspaper L’Os- 
servatore Romano. Translated from the Italian, it read in part: 


... As in other occasions, the case of LaSerra, too, has 
provoked reactions from public opinion and the mass 
media. The basic argument is a moral one, the question al- 
ways the same: Is it legitimate to continue to accept a sport 
whose fundamental aim it is “to inflict corporal damage to 
the adversary,” as the World Medical Assembly held in 
Venice some months ago defined it? 
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Physicians are in their majority of one mind in respond- 
ing that it is neither legitimate nor moral. But opposition is 
manifold. .. . Nonetheless, boxing remains a violent sport, if 
not in the intentions of the contestants at least in its form of 
expression. The ring is a stage of confrontation, said to be 
reliable and regulated but always brutal and sometimes sav- 
age.... 
No sporting discipline nor any kind of “show” can be 
accepted by a civic conscience if it endangers human life. 
Much worthier causes call for putting lives at stake. 


LaSerra died a couple of weeks after that editorial was pub- 
lished. 

Just before Christmas, Mike Marley of my SportsBeat staff 
told me that promoter Don King intended to introduce a resolu- 
tion at the annual WBC convention in Las Vegas. To wit: Box- 
ing needs Howard Cosell and let’s urge him to return. 

My reaction was to tell Marley, “You make sure King knows 
I want no part of his ludicrous resolution. I don’t approve of what 
he intends to do, and PI] never call another professional fight and 
that’s final.” 

King got the message but chose to ignore it. He gave an in- 
terview to a writer with the USA Today newspaper, saying that 
even though I had kicked his butt many times, he would lead the 
hue and cry for my return to the ring. In the interview, King 
somehow managed to invoke my stand against the injustice of 
apartheid, adding, “Boxing needs Howard’s genius, personality, 
and magic voice to tell it like it is, and help us in a time of crisis. I 
love what he stands for and how he stands for it. 

“Howard has left an unfillable void in our sport. Every friend 
of boxing, whether they like Howard or not, whether they like me 
or not, must join the cry in unison: ‘Howard, come back. Say 
what you want, but come back. We need you.’ ” 

The public-relations arm of my company asked me if I 
wished to issue a reply to King’s statements. I declined. Whether 
King was aware of it or not, I had spent the last year saying pre- 
cisely what I wanted to say about boxing on my SportsBeat show 
and in my daily radio reports. 

During the next several months, the debate over boxing 
seemed to recede. New pieces of legislation were proposed for 
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consideration, but they got nowhere. It was business as usual 
once again, and I turned my attention to other subjects. 

Then, just like that, boxing found itself at the center of a new 
storm of controversy. First, in May of 1984, JAMA published yet 
another study on the hazards of the sport and used its editorial 
pages for yet another call for abolition. 

Within weeks, the British Medical Association followed suit, 
resolving to “organize a campaign to influence political opinion 
ultimately to ban boxing.” 

The lull had ended, and the ban-boxing movement suddenly 
received a groundswell of impressive support. Medical societies 
representing Canada, New York, and California urged that steps 
be taken toward the goal of total prohibition of the sport. Joining 
those forces were the American Academy of Pediatrics and the 
American Academy of Neurology, and the attack began to 
broaden to include boxing at the amateur and interscholastic 
levels. 

A lightning rod for the abolitionists was none other than 
Muhammad Ali. 

Ali’s extensively reported stay at Columbia-Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York, where he was diagnosed as suffering from 
Parkinson’s syndrome, sparked outrage as well as sadness among 
the millions who had come to revere him. One of those was Dr. 
Nelson Richards, the president of the American Academy of 
Neurology. 

Originally, Dr. Richards was of the opinion that even though 
boxing was a hazardous sport, it was practically impossible to 
outlaw it. Thus, Dr. Richards concluded, the best policy was to 
strive for reform. Then he heard Ali speak while the champ was 
in the hospital. “I was struck that this man, who previously was 
known for his glibness, was almost unintelligible,” Dr. Richards 
said. “I changed my mind. Boxing should be banned.” 

On October 27, in view of this sudden new attack on boxing, 
I covered the controversy on SportsBeat. In addition to the im- 
pact of Ali’s illness, were there other reasons why the hue and cry 
to ban boxing was reaching a fever pitch? Dr. George Lundberg, 
the editor of JAMA, provided an answer: “The scientific articles 
that we have published in our journal, plus those in other jour- 
nals, have become general medical knowledge now, and these ar- 
ticles indicate that chronic brain damage is a very frequent 
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occurrence among fighters who've had a significant number of 
fights. So once the medical knowledge gets out there, physicians’ 
attitudes change, and they're changing now. And you can expect 
more change in the future, which just might alter the way the 
general public feels about boxing.” 

Dr. Lundberg went a step farther, putting the heat on ama- 
teur boxing as well. He is one of a growing number of physicians, 
lawyers, sociologists, and other experts who contend that younger 
boxers face a greater risk—and this might legally constitute child 
abuse. “It is abuse, pure and simple,” Dr. Lundberg said. “Tt is 
predictable damage, and it involves children. And if adults pro- 
mote, for their own pleasure, children bashing each other, hurt- 
ing each other, then this makes a pretty good case for child 
abuse.” 

The focal point of the show was my interviews with two emi- 
nent physicians, each of whom possessed radically different phil- 
osophical attitudes toward boxing. One was Dr. Dominick 
Purpura, the dean of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine in 
New York and a professor of brain sciences; the other was Dr. 
Mortimer Shapiro, a psychiatrist and neurologist who sits on the 
medical advisory board of the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. 

Dr. Purpura demonstrated how boxers’ brains are damaged 
by a blow to the head, noting that repeated blows to the head of a 
young man can stunt the development of his brain. “I must point 
out,” Dr. Purpura stressed, “that the brain continues to develop 
into the fourth decade of life, and a boxer may interrupt that pro- 
cess by fighting while in his teens.” 

Dr. Shapiro, on the other hand, defended boxing, disagreeing 
with his colleagues who favor abolition. Although Dr. Shapiro 
agreed that boxing was harmful, he believed that the best course 
of action was to stay involved in the sport and work for reform. 
“The problem is not the dangers of boxing,” Dr. Shapiro con- 
tended. “What we must wrestle with is, what does boxing serve 
in the community? And I think it serves a genuine purpose. It 
does permit the vicarious expression of a tremendous amount of 
hostility, anger, rage, frustration, and so forth that’s built up in 
various cultures. One can discharge some of this vicariously in 
the observation of a boxing bout on television. 

“Secondly, one can say that it does afford an economic op- 
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portunity for a certain number of people who are disenfranchised 
by the culture—let’s say because of educational deficits—and 
boxing provides them with a way out.” 

Dr. Purpura took objection to that theory, saying, “I believe 
the notion that boxing is a route to social and economic success is 
a very deviant notion. I believe that society has to worry about 
[the underprivileged] and provide access to the structure of the 
economy of this country without sacrificing the human brain.” 

But Dr. Shapiro contended that it would be futile to abolish 
boxing. “If an institution has a psychological value to the culture, 
that institution continues,’ he said. “At various times, boxing 
has been outlawed by various cultures, but it occurred despite the 
outlawing.” 

“I believe that could happen to a limited extent,” Dr. Pur- 
pura countered. “It would be hard, however, to conceal the roar 
of three thousand fans, unless they put them within the deepest 
caves under the Rockies. If that’s where they’re to be, then those 
people will gravitate there. But I have a little more optimism 
about the dignity of the human soul, and I believe such dignity 
will not allow that to happen.” 

In closing, these two physicians succinctly summed up their 
Opposing positions. 

Dr. Purpura: “Boxing is a strictly nonhuman endeavor. It 
shouldn’t be.” 

Dr. Shapiro: “Do we need better regulation of boxing? Abso- 
lutely . . . however, should we abolish boxing? That is not a medi- 
cal problem. That is a moral problem, and it is a sociological 
problem. It has nothing to do with medicine.” 

The American Medical Association did not agree with Dr. 
Shapiro. Several weeks after my interview with him, on Decem- 
ber 5, the AMA overwhelmingly adopted a resolution calling for 
the abolition of professional boxing—and amateur boxing as 
well. It marked the first such formal action taken by the AMA’s 
365-member House of Delegates, although the sport had been 
condemned previously in official AMA publications. 

“It has been increasingly evident from scientific evidence that 
there is both acute and long-term brain injury to people who are 
involved in boxing,” AMA President Dr. Joseph Boyle said. 
“Evaluation of that evidence indicates that people are seriously 
disabled even after short exposure to boxing, even in relatively 
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minor settings. Amateur boxing is the farm team for professional 
boxing. 

“It seems to us an extraordinarily incongruous thing that we 
have a sport in which two people are literally paid to get into a 
ring and try to beat one another to death, or at least beat them 
into a state of senselessness, which will then leave them perma- 
nently brain-damaged.”’ 

“It seems a little bit strange,” Dr. Boyle added, that there are 
laws against pitting dogs and chickens while “putting two human 
beings in the ring is perfectly legal.” 

Over the past two years, I had produced no fewer than ten 
segments on SportsBeat that dealt with professional boxing, de- 
lineating the dangers inherent in the sport, its abuses, and the 
growing opposition of the medical community. On December 8, 
the following was my last boxing commentary of 1984: 

“On both medical and moral grounds, Dr. Boyle's position 
and that of the AMA would appear to be unassailable. And 
around the world, remember, Sweden and Norway have already 
abolished boxing, and by every account, the United Kingdom 
and Canada may shortly do so. For myself, my position has been 
well known. On moral grounds, I had to give up calling profes- 
sional boxing matches, and I did so more than two years ago in 
the wake of a chain of intolerable events that had beset the pro- 
fessional boxing scene. 

“Tve had different feelings about amateur boxing. I have 
made those feelings clear—because watching kids working in 
programs such as the PAL, knowing the amateur boxing people 
and their care and concern for the youngsters, it was still within 
me to support amateur boxing. But now, in the face of the AMA 
recommendation and mounting medical evidence ... I must 
wrestle with myself again, look into my own conscience about 
whether or not there should be a future for amateur boxing.” 

It was hardly surprising that boxing’s apologists quickly rose 
in indignation at the AMA’s resolution. Of all publications, The 
New York Times ran a sophomoric piece by the former editor of 
Ring magazine, Bert Sugar, who attacked the AMA for picking 
on boxing and not paying closer attention to rising medical costs, 
caring for the aged, and finding a cure for the common cold. 
How the AMA’s position on those matters impacts on its call for 
the abolition of boxing is beyond me, but Sugar used issues such 
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as those to tell the AMA to keep its opinions about boxing to it- 
self. Brilliant. 

Then there was José Sulaiman, the president of that upright 
and sanctified organization called the World Boxing Association, 
who termed the AMA’s resolution “irresponsible and dema- 
gogic.” I know Sulaiman fairly well, and I can’t say I was shocked 
by his intemperate reaction to the AMA’s resolution. Sulaiman 
said that the AMA had produced not a shred of evidence—can 
you imagine?—of the medical threat that boxing supposedly 
poses to a fighter. “Where are the legions of punch-drunk 
boxers?” he asked. 

My God! And this is a man whom the professional boxing 
people look to for executive guidance! 

Joining Sugar and Sulaiman in sidestepping the issue, pro- 
moter Bob Arum had this to say: ““There’ll be more fatalities in 
Harlem in one day because of inadequate medical care than there 
are in twenty years of boxing.” 

With men such as these, is it any wonder that professional 
boxing is under such heavy attack? 


The Thanksgiving weekend of 1984 marked the second anni- 
versary of my decision to quit professional boxing. In that time, I 
had come to possess serious doubts about the reformation of the 
sport. Only when a fighter dies in the ring is the public scandal- 
ized, and the editorial writers and the legislators moved to rage 
against the contemporary condition of the sport. And then, a few 
months later, when the rage is stilled, what is left? 

Professional boxing survives and sometimes thrives as it al- 
ways has, brutally, wantonly, thoughtlessly, and it is foolhardy to 
expect that it will change for the better. There will always be 
with us too many Mark Pachecos and Sugar Ray Sealeses and 
Benny Harjos, wounded and perhaps even senseless, roaming the 
earth, wondering where the money went and why nobody seems 
to care. 

I was firm in these feelings when, on the night of January 24, 
1985, quite unexpectedly, I got a call at my apartment from Bob 
Arum, the boxing promoter. It took me by surprise because I 
hadn’t talked to Arum in many, many months. He insisted that 
he had to see me, that it was urgent. 

“What about, Bob?” 
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“The Hagler-Hearns fight, but we have to talk in person.” 

Since we lived in the same neighborhood, I told Bob he could 
stop by my apartment on the following Saturday afternoon. I had 
a pretty good idea what he wanted. He was in the midst of pro- 
moting a match between the junior middleweight champion, 
Tommy Hearns, and the middleweight champion, Marvelous 
Marvin Hagler. Scheduled for April 15 in Las Vegas, it was the 
biggest fight in a long time, and Arum intended to show it on 
closed-circuit television in theaters across the country. Sure 
enough, he wanted me to call the fight. 

“This is one of the greatest matches in boxing history,” he 
told me at my apartment. “You're the only one who can bring it 
the distinction it deserves. You can name your price.” 

“You know my position, Bob. What makes you think Td 
make an exception in this case?” 

“Look, Howard, we can release a joint statement. Your stand 
against boxing had to do with mismatches and the deplorable 
administration of the sport. But you never said you'd never do a 
truly great match like Hagler-Hearns. This is not a mismatch. 
These are two skilled boxers. This is what’s right with the sport.” 

“Come on, Bob. I said very clearly that I’d never call another 
professional boxing match as long as I live. It’s as simple as that. 
I'll never return to the sport on moral and medical grounds.” 
Then | painstakingly reviewed what the most respected medical 
minds had taught me about brain damage in fighters and why I 
thought that boxing was destined to enrage an ever-increasing 
number of people in our society. In closing, I said, “I’m through 
with the sport, Bob. It’s another closed chapter in my life.” 

Before Arum left, he said, “If you change your mind, 
Howard, you know where to find me.” 

“Don’t count on it, Bob.” 

The Hagler-Hearns fight went off on schedule. Several days 
before, in a television interview with Jack Cafferty of NBC’s local 
news program in New York, I predicted that Hagler would knock 
out Hearns—as I had several times on my daily radio reports. My 
prediction was based on what I perceived as a fatal flaw in Hearns 
and all fighters trained by Manny Steward in his Kronk Gym in 
Detroit: They carry their left hand perilously low and thus are 
easy targets for opponents who can effectively deliver righthand 
blows. 
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And so, it was hardly surprising to me when Hagler tagged 
Hearns in the third round with a succession of rights, dropped 
him, and retained his middleweight crown. Of far more interest 
to me, however, was the reaction of the media. Hagler-Hearns 
was hailed as one of the greatest fights in boxing history! 
Granted, the first round was an exceptionally furious piece of 
business, but how can you call a fight that lasted only two and a 
half rounds one of the greatest of all time? 

This wave of ecstasy that swept over the media was merely 
the latest attempt to rescue boxing from the clutches of its critics. 
At this point in time, I can’t say for sure whether the sport’s 
apologists will prevail, but using the Hagler-Hearns fight to 
glorify boxing won’t work in the long run. Boxing is on the ropes, 
and there are too few fighters of the Hagler and Hearns variety 
who can make a fight that is capable of seducing the public into 
forgetting about boxing’s ills and thinking the sport deserves to 
survive and prosper. 

In the weeks before Arum came to visit me, I had already 
reached the only conclusion that was left to me: The Swedes and 
Norwegians have the right idea—let’s abolish professional boxing 
in America. 


9 
Sugar Ray Redux 





It is not strength, but art, obtains the prize. 
—Homer, The Iliad 


When Sugar Ray Leonard announced his return to the ring 
after a two-year layoff, I was asked to cover the fight. I declined, 
regarding my decision to quit professional boxing an irrevo- 
cable one. 

Being made of flesh and blood like everyone else, [ll not 
deny that it wasn’t tempting to be with Leonard again. We had 
traveled a long road together. I truly admired his craftmanship 
in the ring, and I liked him on a personal level. He had provided 
me with an enormous amount of excitement and a mother lode 
of good stories, and I always felt we shared a mutuality of re- 
spect. 

Sugar Ray Leonard was a fine man. 

He wasn’t Muhammad Ali. 

Up front, that distinction must be made. Ali was far and 
away the most fascinating personality in sports, and other than 
Jackie Robinson, perhaps the most important. Ali was the sym- 
bol for a whole generation, and in the 1960s and even the early 
1970s, if you had asked a person how he or she felt about Ali, 
you'd get a pretty accurate fix on that person’s political, socio- 
logical, and religious view of the world. 
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It may seem hard to imagine today, but when the young 
Cassius Clay bragged about his pretty black face and his superi- 
ority over white men, people gasped in horror. And when he 
changed his religion and his name and told the world, “I don’t 
have to be what you want me to be,” he signaled the so-called 
Athletic Revolution and the coming changes in the behavior of 
athletes. 

Ali’s life touched the civil rights movement. He became a 
hero to the anti-Vietnam War movement when he refused to 
serve in the army and endured an unjust three-year exile from 
the ring. He changed the financial structure of sports, demand- 
ing multimillion-dollar paydays and getting them. And what 
other athlete could have saddened millions around the world as 
Ali did when he was admitted to a New York hospital for 
blurred speech and thought? 

Ali was always larger than the ring in which he floated. 

The same cannot be said of Leonard. He was simply a mar- 
velous athlete, and I am certain that he will one day win recog- 
nition as one of the greatest fighters in history. 

It is in that spirit that I want to remember my association 
with him. 


I first met Sugar Ray Leonard in July of 1976 at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in Burlington. It was two weeks before the start 
of the Olympic Games in Montreal, and I was there to cover 
what is called the Olympic box-offs, the final round of bouts to 
determine the U.S. Olympic boxing team. 

Leonard seemed a cocky kid, outgoing and self-possessed. 
And I was assured by the late Tom (Sarge) Johnson, the assistant 
coach of the U.S. team, that Leonard was an extraordinary 
fighter, perhaps the best amateur this country had to offer. But 
Johnson also informed me that Leonard had a bad left hand— 
the knuckles were terribly swollen. It seemed to me that he 
would experience a lot of difficulty winning his match in the 
box-offs. And even if he did win, how was he to survive the rigors 
of the competition in Montreal? 
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The day before his fight, Leonard accompanied me on a walk 
to the top of one of the hills on the edge of the Vermont campus. 
From there, without realizing it at first, we could see the spar- 
kling city of Montreal in the distance, and Leonard took it as an 
augury of great things to come. 

I wasn’t so sure. That left hand of his was hurting him, which 
he frankly admitted, but he refused to dwell on it. “Don’t worry 
about me, Howard,” he said. “Two hands, one hand, no hands 
... IIl make it work.” 

And then he winked and flashed that big, beautiful smile at 
me and... well, he made it work. He devastated his opponent, 
Bruce Curry, a tough, slick fighter who later turned pro and won 
the WBC superlightweight championship. He shut Curry out, 
winning all three rounds—and securing a spot on the Olympic 
team. 

That afternoon, watching Leonard fight, my mind flashed 
back across a dozen years, and memories of a youthful Muham- 
mad Ali swirled in my gut and caught in my throat. It was a vis- 
ceral experience. Leonard’s speed and balance, his jab and lateral 
movement—my Lord, I thought, this kid is blessed with the kind 
of talent that only the great ones have. That’s how impressive 
Leonard was, even at first glance. 

I had become a believer. 

Since I was assigned to cover boxing—and a story about U.S. 
team member Howard Davis was breaking—the moment I ar- 
rived in Montreal I grabbed a ride to the Olympic Village, where 
the team was lodged. In two rooms. The whole team. Coach Pat 
Nappi, Assistant Coach Johnson, and thirteen fighters. And it 
seemed a disgrace that they should be jammed in those two 
rooms, packed together, sleeping on cots, one cot lined up 
against the next, as in an army barracks. 

But observing Nappi and Johnson and those kids, I came to 
realize how much they loved it. They were as one. They had a 
very special togetherness, and that closeness found its expression 
in the way they comforted and supported teammate Davis, 
whose mother had died just before the Games were to begin. 

I wanted to interview Davis, but first thought it wise to con- 
sult with Johnson, a man for whom I had the utmost respect. It 
was a sad, sad day in American sport when, on March 14, 1980, 
Johnson was killed in a plane crash, along with several of this 
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country’s most promising amateur fighters, en route to Poland 
for a tournament. 

Johnson was an Ohioan, a military man to the core, but his 
real passion was boxing. His was a rallying spirit, and those kids 
in those two rooms loved him, absorbed his lessons on boxing 
fundamentals like so many pieces of sponge absorb water. And, 
as was always the case, he knew his fighters inside out—their 
educational backgrounds and their religious convictions, their 
gitlfriends’ names and their favorite desserts, everything. 

Johnson filled me in on young Davis and his relationship with 
his mother. As it happened, he had already had a long talk with 
Davis about whether he should continue to fight or return to his 
home in Glen Cove, New York, for the funeral services. 

Davis had decided to stay in Montreal and fight. 

I asked Johnson if I could interview Davis about his decision. 
He said he’d ask Davis but couldn’t promise anything. 

While waiting for Davis’s reply, I walked over to where 
Leonard was resting, and we talked about Davis. Leonard gra- 
ciously volunteered to join Johnson in convincing Davis to go on 
the air with me. He thought that the interview might act as a 
catharsis for Davis, enable him to get his feelings out into the 
open and deal with them. And it would also help him cope with 
the barrage of similar questions that other reporters were sure to 
be asking during the course of the competition. 

Thanks to Johnson and Leonard, Davis agreed to the inter- 
view. He was upset and depressed, but he expressed himself elo- 
quently, telling me about his love for his mother and his 
attachment to his father. He would stay and fight, he said, 
because he knew how much his winning a gold medal meant to 
his mother, and his father had given him his full support and 
blessings. 

Davis proved himself a valiant man in the grip of tragedy, 
giving a hint of the character he would display in his upcoming 
fights. As for Leonard, he showed me that he was emerging as the 
leader of that gifted team, the shining example of confidence and 
composure that was destined to influence each and every one of 
his teammates. 

That night, while in attendance at an ABC party, I was paged 
to the phone. It was Roone Arledge, the president of ABC 
Sports, calling from the Control Center. He was preparing to 
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produce a pre-Olympic special at Cartier Square for airing live 
the next morning, and he needed a star. 

“Neither Olga Korbut nor Nadia Comaneci can speak 
English well enough,” he said. “You got anybody?” 

“Tve got the guy who'll be the Olga Korbut of ’76,” I said. 

“Who?” 

“A kid named Ray Leonard,” I replied. “They call him 
Sugar. He’s a light-welterweight, fights in the one-hundred- 
thirty-nine-pound category, and he reminds me of Ali when Ali 
was young and green.” 

“That good? You serious?” 

“Absolutely. I really believe in him.” 

“Will he come across on air?” 

I said, “He’s a good-looking kid, and he’s uninhibited. He 
talks a streak. And he does the Ali Shuffle like he invented it.” 

“Sounds terrific,” Roone said, and I could hear the excite- 
ment creeping into his voice. 

I was even starting to pump myself up. “And get this—he 
wears his girlfriend’s picture taped to his sock when he fights. 
He’s got all the color in the world. He'll be a sensation!” 

“We need him as soon as possible. Can you get him over to 
Cartier Square?” 

“TIl call Sarge Johnson, the assistant coach. He'll bring him.” 

“And bring the Juice with you. We’ll use him with some of 
the track athletes so we've got protection.” 

Arledge was referring to O. J. Simpson, then an active NFL 
player, a bona fide celebrity whom Arledge understandably 
wanted around in case Leonard didn’t live up to my expectations. 

He needn't have worried. 

Cartier Square was packed with spectators, and when Leon- 
ard arrived, he was sky-high, not a hint of nervousness within 
him. He couldn’t wait to take the air, to let the world know just 
how good he really was and just how confident he really was 
about winning the gold medal. 

Leonard stole the show. Dancing the Ali Shuffle and flicking 
punches to describe how he would achieve ultimate victory, he 
dazzled the crowd and lit up the screen. A star was born! 

What I recall most vividly about that evening, however, was 
the discovery I made about Leonard’s hands. I knew that Leon- 
ard’s left hand still wasn’t in the best of shape, though Leonard 
again pooh-poohed it when I broached the subject with him. But 
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after the taping, when I shook his hand to thank him for the in- 
terview, he winced ever so slightly. It was enough, however, to 
catch the change in his expression, and | quickly observed that 
the knuckles of his right hand were swollen, too. 

Leonard insisted that his right hand was fine, and nobody 
would know about that additional handicap until after the 
Games, when he finally talked about it. 

Leonard’s magnificent performance belied the pain he en- 
dured as he buzzed through the most difficult draw I had ever 
seen in all my years of covering Olympic boxing—six fights in 
thirteen days, and every opponent was a tough customer. He 
used his jab with splendid effectiveness, and he threw his right 
with ferocious abandon when the situation warranted it, never 
giving any hint of concern for the welfare of his hands. In fact, he 
seemed far more concerned in securing tickets to his fights and 
other events for his parents, who had traveled from Maryland to 
Montreal in a camper to be near their son. 

Leonard's most troublesome fight in Montreal was probably 
his first. It was against an unorthodox Swede named Ulf Carlson, 
who bobbed and weaved in a crouch and was deceptively hard to 
hit. But Leonard figured him out in about a round and a half and 
swiftly piled up the necessary points. 

His most memorable fight was his last, a beautiful piece of 
work against a gifted Cuban named Andres Aldama, who had 
won all his previous fights in these Games by knockout. The de- 
cision went to Leonard—and so did the gold medal. 

Leonard was one of five American boxers to win gold medals 
in Montreal. The others were Leo Randolph (flyweight), Davis 
(lightweight), Michael Spinks (middleweight), and his brother 
Leon (light-heavyweight). What a joy it was being around those 
kids! ‘They charmed and they sparkled, capturing the hearts of 
millions of Americans; youthful heroes who gave boxing a brac- 
ing new image, wiping away age-old notions of punch-drunk 
pugs, slimy managers, and cigar-chomping mobsters. 

When it was all over, Davis was named the outstanding boxer 
of the Montreal Olympics. In light of his personal quest to honor 
the memory of his mother, it would have been, at the time, 
mean-spirited to quarrel with Davis’s selection. But being objec- 
tive, Davis had serious flaws, which still manifest themselves 
today—among others, his inability to take a punch. 

No, Leonard was the outstanding fighter in Montreal, both 
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in terms of the quality of his performance and his potential for 
greatness. And, indeed, within five short years after turning pro, 
he had not only emerged as the most skilled craftsman in boxing, 
but he had also become its most popular and colorful citizen. He 
single-handedly manipulated the sport to his own advantage, 
thumbing his nose at powerful promoters such as Don King and 
Robert Arum and making more money in a shorter period of 
time than any other fighter in history. 

As the welterweight champion of the world, Leonard stole 
the thunder from that traditional ruler of the ring, the heavy- 
weight champ, and he did it with consummate style and grace 
and courage. Look at his record, and consider this: In twenty-two 
months—from November 30, 1979, through September 16, 
1981—Leonard fought Wilfred Benitez, Roberto Duran twice, 
Ayub Kalule, and Tommy Hearns. All were champions, and they 
had a combined record of 177-1-1 going in against him. Hearns 
and Kalule had never been knocked down, but Leonard knocked 
them down. Neither had ever been beaten, but Leonard beat 
them. He knocked out Kalule, the WBA junior middleweight 
champ, in the ninth round in Houston, and he stopped Hearns, 
the WBA welterweight champ, in the fourteenth round in Las 
Vegas. 

Damn few champions had ever fought such a withering as- 
sortment of opponents in so short a period of time. And thus, as 
1982 dawned, Leonard was poised to establish for himself a place 
alongside legends such as Ali, Willie Pep, and Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, and Leonard’s star was ascending far beyond the ring. 

In the spring of that year, however, an eye injury cut the 
twenty-six-year-old champion down in his prime, but I applauded 
his decision to quit boxing and enjoy the $30 million to $40 mil- 
lion he had earned with his fists. When he returned after a two- 
year layoff to fight an undistinguished Philadelphian named 
Kevin Howard, I was disappointed in Leonard, and said so pub- 
licly. Quite frankly, it caught me by surprise when, immediately 
after stopping Howard, Leonard retired again, though few were 
happier than I for the fighter himself and his family. This time, I 
hoped, his retirement was for real and everlasting. 


During World War II, Cicero Leonard was a boxer in the 
Navy. When he got out, he never even considered turning pro. 
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He went home to Wilmington, North Carolina, got a job in a 
soft-drink plant, and married a strikingly attractive young woman 
named Gertha, whose good looks and infectious smile were in- 
herited by her son Ray. She named him after the blues singer Ray 
Charles, whom she admired. 

When Ray, the fifth of his seven children, was three, Cicero 
packed his family into a 57 Mercury and headed for Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he worked as a night manager in a supermarket. 
He later bought a house in Palmer Park, a predominantly black, 
lower-middle-class community in suburban Maryland. 

Leonard’s childhood was uneventful. He kept to himself, 
staying home, reading comic books, and playing with his German 
shepherd. 

Never much interested in team sports—he was too small to 
excel in basketball or football—he preferred wrestling and gym- 
nastics and took up boxing only because his brother Roger 
goaded him into it. Roger, a year older than Ray, had begun 
winning boxing trophies and waved them in Ray’s face, chiding 
him for hiding out at home with his mama. 

And so, in 1969, when he was thirteen, Ray walked into the 
recreation center in Palmer Park and laced on a pair of gloves. 
There he came under the tutelage of two men who would start 
him out on his journey to fame and fortune. They were Janks 
Morton, an insurance salesman who would become Leonard’s 
closest friend and adviser, and Dave Jacobs, who worked for 
a pharmacy and in his spare time guided the center’s boxing 
team. 

For reasons Leonard always found hard to explain, he knew 
almost instantly that he was meant to be a boxer, that this was 
the road he must take to achieve self-fulfillment. He was an out- 
standing pupil, absorbing every lesson that Jacobs and Morton 
taught him. Victories came in bunches, and in 1972, he lied 
about his age so he could try out for the Olympic team at the 
trials in Cincinnati. He was sixteen. The minimum age was sev- 
enteen. During one fight, Johnson, a coach then, too, turned to 
Jacobs and said, “That kid you got is sweeter than sugar.” 

From then on, he was Sugar Ray to amateur fight fans, and 
with his marvelously quick hands and feet, he did indeed conjure 
up memories of the fabled Sugar Ray Robinson. The pressure of 
wearing that nickname never seemed to bother Leonard, and by 
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1973, he had won his first major title—the National Golden 
Gloves championship in the 132-pound class. The next year, he 
was the national AAU champ, and the next, the Pan American 
champ. 

By the time the 1976 Olympic Games rolled around, the toll 
of his long and grueling amateur career was evident in the condi- 
tion of his hands. Both were badly swollen, and he tried all sorts 
of remedies—epsom salts, rubbing alcohol, even Ben-Gay. The 
pain persisted, and he couldn't work out as intensely as he 
wanted to. Whatever he did, though, was enough—and in the 
150th and final amateur fight of his career, on his way to his 
145th victory, he methodically took apart the crafty Cuban Al- 
dama and won the gold medal. 

“This is my last fight,” Leonard said. “My journey has 
ended. My dream has been fulfilled.” 

Leonard hoped to trade on his Olympic fame, making 

enough money on commercial contracts to attend the University 
= of Maryland and become the first college graduate in his family. 
He hired an attorney named Mike Trainer, a friend of Morton’s, 
to handle legal work, and PR man Charles Brotman to screen re- 
quests from the media, schools, shopping centers, and other out- 
fits that wanted a piece of his time. 

And then he waited. 

And waited. 

Bruce Jenner, the winner of the decathlon, got all the en- 
dorsements. For one reason, aside from his handsome features 
and athletic prowess—which, of course, Leonard could match— 
he was white. For another, Leonard’s clean-cut image went into a 
tailspin. 

Shortly after the Olympics, to qualify for welfare, Leonard's 
girlfriend, Juanita, had to make a formal identification of her 
two-year-old son’s father. His name was Little Ray. His father 
was Leonard. And even though Leonard had time and again told 
the world about his son and girlfriend in Maryland—remember, 
he wore her picture on his sock—the press reacted as if it had 
unearthed a scandal. Some reports got the story all wrong, calling 
Juanita’s action a “‘paternity suit.” 

Bye-bye, Madison Avenue. 

Leonard would eventually marry Juanita, that was always his 
intention, but he was deeply hurt and embarrassed by this turn of 
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events. There he was, no longer an Olympic hero but just an- 
other black kid, penniless and with a child out of wedlock, cruelly 
stereotyped. 

Those were the worst days of Leonard’s young life. Depressed 
and unable to decide about his future, he began to lean toward a 
career in professional boxing. It could win him back his self-re- 
spect. It could put money in his pocket. And then there was this 
encouraging sign: After a couple of months of inactivity, his 
hands healed and no longer pained him. 

When I next saw him, in September, at Yankee Stadium for 
the heavyweight championship fight between Ali and Ken Nor- 
ton, Leonard had yet to make up his mind. In fact, before the 
fight, he had visited Ali in his dressing room, and the champ 
asked him: “Are you going to turn pro?” 

“I don’t know,” Leonard replied. 

“If you do,” Ali said, “don’t sell yourself out. Keep all the 
money for yourself—and get a good manager.” 

Leonard looked at Angelo Dundee, Ali’s longtime trainer, 
then back at Ali. The champ smiled and winked. 

“Call me when you make up your mind,” Ali told Leonard. 

Several weeks later I got a call from Brotman, and he told me 
that Leonard had made up his mind to turn pro. This didn’t 
come as too much of a surprise. I had heard that his father had 
contracted meningitis. At about the same time, his mother had 
suffered two mild heart attacks. And it was the illness of his par- 
ents, neither of whom could now work, that ultimately forced 
Leonard’s decision. 

During the course of my conversation with Brotman, he told 
me that Trainer had already incorporated Leonard, and it would 
soon be announced that the fighter was president and sole stock- 
holder in Sugar Ray Leonard, Inc. He also told me that Leonard 
had hired Jacobs and Morton as his trainers but was still unde- 
cided about a manager. 

Being neophytes in pro boxing, the team of Trainer, Morton, 
and Jacobs were looking for someone who could take control of 
the corner during a fight and who could pick the right opponents. 
Brotman said they were talking to three candidates: Eddie Futch, 
who handled heavyweight champ Joe Frazier; Gil Clancy, who 
was welterweight and middleweight champ Emile Griffth’s man; 
and Angelo Dundee, who was always with Ali, one of nine fight- 
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ers he had either managed or trained to a world championship. 

“What do you think?” Brotman asked. 

“I like Angelo,” I said. “Not to take anything away from the 
other two guys, but Angelo’s a quick thinker in the corner, he’s 
got the knowledge and the contacts, and his association with Ali 
through the years has got to help. And besides, he’s warm people. 
I think Ray will respond to him.” 

“Well, to be honest, Howard, that’s the way Ray’s leaning. 
He feels a compatibility with Angelo, and then there’s the Ali 
thing. Ray thinks, hell, if he’s good enough for Ali, he’s good 
enough for me.” 

Dundee got the nod. His arrangement with the Leonard 
group worked splendidly, though bitterness between him and the 
Leonard group would eventually set in. Whatever their differ- 
ences, however, the best interests of the fighter were never sacri- 
ficed. 

The deal went like this: Jacobs and Morton would handle the 
daily training regimen, while Dundee arrived at camp a week or 
two before the fight to touch Leonard up and discuss tactics. And 
once the fight started, Dundee was in total control of the corner. 
No noise. He did all the talking. 

His most important job, however, was picking Leonard’s op- 
ponents. Promoters would call him with a list of fighters, and 
Dundee checked them out. Maybe he had seen them in action. If 
he hadn’t, he’d look up their records, size up their opponents, 
even call a friend. 

And Dundee’s got friends all over the world. A promoter in 
Manila, a trainer in Italy, a manager in Rio de Janeiro. When he 
needed an opinion, he was almost certain to get a reliable re- 
sponse. Is the guy a banger? Is he strong inside? Which way does 
he prefer to slide? Does he take the play to you? Does he grab in 
close? Is he a goat (a fighter who butts)? Is he a bleeder? Does he 
have stamina? Does he start slow or fast? Is he prone to getting 
knocked down early? 

Dundee brought Leonard along brilliantly. He never missed a 
trick, always reminding himself that no fighter was a sure thing. 
To paraphrase Ernest Hemingway, never fall in love with a 
fighter because he’s sure to break your heart, and Dundee has 
suffered plenty of broken hearts. And so, from the outset, he was 
cautious. 
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When it was announced that Dundee would manage Leon- 
ard, I called him to arrange an interview. “Congratulations, 
Angie,” I said. “Ray can’t miss. You've got another Ali.” 

Dundee moaned. “Don’t say that, Howard. You know I got 
that Italian superstition.” 

“C’mon, Angie, you saw him in Montreal.” 

“On television, yeah. And he was pretty as a picture. The kid 
lit up my living room. When they asked me to manage him, I im- 
mediately thought, marone, here we go again, bright lights and 
applause. I know the networks got to love him. He’s show biz.” 

‘And he’s got the ability to go with it,” I said. “I’m sure 
er itt’ 

Dundee said: “I’ve got good feelings about him, too, 
Howard. Even on TV, I could see a lot of what he was doing be- 
cause he throws everything from the outside. And he was throw- 
ing everything in the book. But, hell, you know how many great 
amateurs buckled when they had to fight for their supper?” 

“Too many,” I said, showing respect for Dundee’s caution. 

“You got it. Can he take a punch? Can he adapt? When a 
guy doesn’t do what we expect, can Ray change his tactics?” 

“Only the great ones can shift gears like that.” 

‘“That’s right, Howard. And what about a killer instinct? I 
can’t teach that.” 

“Angie,” I joked, “why the hell did you take this kid?” 

Dundee laughed, but I knew he wasn’t about to make any 
predictions, wasn’t about to say he had a potential champion in 
the mold of Ali. “This ain’t a crystal-ball business, Howard, but 
I'll tell you: There ain’t another kid around I’d rather have. And 
I'll take care of him. 

“The opponents I pick, I want each of them to give Ray a dif- 
ferent problem. Each fight’s gotta be a new lesson. And I want 
guys who fight back. If the kid’s gonna learn, I gotta take a small 
risk here and there, but I won't put him in the ring with a guy I 
think can beat him. What’s the sense of that? 

“It'll be rough enough. He’s gonna get a real education, from 
kindergarten to college.” 

Leonard’s course load went something like this: 

February 5, 1977. Baltimore. Leonard’s first fight as a pro was 
against Luis (Bull) Vega, providing Lesson No. 1: It’s a lot 
harder trading punches with a pug who fights for a living. Vega 
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was sturdy and low-slung. No finesse, but he kept coming, and 
nobody had ever knocked him out. 

Late in the fight, Dundee wanted to test his pupil and told 
him: “Let me see you back him up.” 

Leonard obliged, bouncing horrific punches off the Puerto 
Rican’s head—and winning a unanimous, six-round decision. 

Unwilling—or unable—to acknowledge what Dundee was 
trying to accomplish with this fight, most boxing writers pooh- 
poohed Leonard’s victory. “Big deal,” they said. “Vega’s a 
bum,” they said. You’d think they'd have learned a thing or two 
about developing a fighter, turning a raw prospect into a mature 
pro. What did they expect? A fight against a contender his first 
time out? 

A lot of old-time ringsiders were also upset about the money 
that Leonard received. He took home $40,000 ($30,000 from the 
gate and $10,000 from CBS), and they figured he hadn't paid his 
dues to earn that much for his first pro fight. But CBS scored in 
the ratings, and Leonard drew a live gate of 10,170, a record, at 
the Baltimore Civic Center. Believe me, he earned it. 

The attorney Trainer was ready to capitalize on those num- 
bers. All three networks tried to sign Leonard to a multi-year 
contract, but Trainer didn’t want to tie himself to one network 
for an extended period of time. So he signed a six-fight contract 
with ABC for approximately $400,000, taking a lot less money 
than he would’ve made on a longer deal. He was gambling on 
Leonard’s ability to stay undefeated and command even bigger 
money the next time around. 

The ABC deal was made just prior to Leonard’s second fight, 
in which he decisioned Willie Rodriguez in Baltimore. And 
while the television money was flowing in, Trainer was also mak- 
ing separate deals with arena operators, taking a cut of the live 
gate and freezing out the promoters. 

Justice at last. For decade upon decade, promoters ruled su- 
preme, a sleazy, cutthroat bunch who made millions peddling 
other men’s flesh and never giving a damn for the fighters’ wel- 
fare. They usually held all the cards, locking up champions and 
contenders to long-term contracts, dictating who will fight 
whom, where and when and for how much. And then Leonard 
came along, and they were dumbfounded. Nobody owned him, 
and everybody wanted him. He didn’t need them. And to get 
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him, the arena operators didn’t need the promoters. All they had 
to do was pay Leonard a percentage of the money that people 
had paid to see him fight. 

Simple. 

And the simplicity was refreshing. 

I loved it. 

Leonard’s education continued in Hartford, Connecticut. 
His third opponent was Vinnie DeBarros, selected because Dun- 
dee wanted to see how well Leonard could handle speed. Well 
enough. The referee mercifully stopped the fight in the third 
round. It was an impressive performance by Leonard, and no- 
body was more impressed than a spectator at ringside, a little guy 
with a flat nose—the great Willie Pep, the former featherweight 
champion. 

“What'd you think?” Dundee asked Pep. 

“Too much, Angelo, too much,” he said, shaking his head. 

“Who does he remind you of?” 

“The speed is something else, something else. I dunno. He 
got the name Sugar Ray, which I don’t think he should use outta 
respect. I can’t say he can be another Robinson, but I can’t say he 
can’t be, either. Ya know what I mean? Anyways, he’s good, real 
good, and ya gotta like his youth. I gotta keep my eye on him. 
Definitely.” 

Dundee was enthusiastic. Everything was falling into place. 
He could feel it. 

“We're going barnstorming now,” he said. “Different places, 
different smells, different crowds. I want him to react to all kinds 
of situations.” 

March 1, 1978. Dayton, Ohio. Art McKnight had an awk- 
ward, helter-skelter style, and Dundee wanted to see if Leonard 
could get to him. He did, in the seventh round, in a corner, flail- 
ing away at McKnight’s ribs, arms, head for a TKO. Leonard’s 
record was now 8-0. 

March 19. New Haven, Connecticut. Javier Muniz was sup- 
posed to be Leonard’s toughest opponent to date. Smart and 
cute, he once went the distance with the murderous Roberto 
Duran. In the very first round, however, Leonard separated 
Muniz from his intellect for the first time in thirty-one pro bouts. 
Sliding right, he dipped, then threw a sucker right over Muniz’s 
left. It was textbook gorgeous. 
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May 13. Utica, New York. Randy Milton was a runner, a 
frustrating opponent because he didn’t care how cowardly he 
looked trying to keep out of harm’s way. 

“Chase him,” Dundee told Leonard. 

Leonard finally caught him in the eighth and notched his 
eleventh victory, on a TKO. 

June 3. Baltimore. Could Leonard go the distance? To an- 
swer that question, Dundee picked a strong, granite-jawed vet- 
eran named Rafael Rodriguez to test his fighter’s stamina. 
Leonard could have gone another ten rounds. Jabs, overhand 
rights, nightclub footwork—and Leonard won a unanimous de- 
cision. 

September 9. Providence. Leonard had his hands full with 
Floyd Mayweather, a hotshot, a clever boxer who knew how to 
make maximum use of the ring. And it showed. Up to that point, 
I hadn’t seen Leonard look worse. He was devoid of his usual 
movement and verve, and Mayweather kept tagging him. 

‘“He’s outpunching you,” Dundee told Leonard late in the 
fight. “You gotta slug with him. Go get him. Now!” 

Leonard finally got him—knocking him out with a barrage of 
punches in the ninth round. 

Later, at the airport, Leonard was still disgusted with himself. 
“I just couldn’t get up for that fight,” he told me. “I don’t know 
why, but it won’t happen again.” 

December 9. Springfield, Massachusetts. Armando Muniz 
never ducked anybody. A good combination puncher, he had a 
solid left hook and liked working the body. He went the distance 
with Carlos Palomino when Palomino was the welterweight 
champ. 

In that fight, Leonard surely had the look of future greatness 
about him, constantly turning Muniz, moving from side to side, 
and throwing punches from countless angles. And when Muniz 
tried to retaliate, Leonard simply wasn’t there for him to hit. 

Leonard stopped Muniz in the sixth round and boosted his 
record to seventeen victories without a defeat. 

The Muniz fight was Leonard’s last on the ABC contract. 
His ratings had been gloriously high on Wide World of Sports, 
and so ABC naturally wanted to sign him to another contract. It 
got him, in early 1979, this time for a five-fight package worth in 
excess of $1 million. 
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Trainer’s gamble had paid off. 

Surely, television had enhanced Leonard’s appeal, but a lot of 
boxing writers couldn’t get beyond his telegenic personality. 
They showed little respect for his natural ability and swiftly im- 
proving skills, instead labeling him merely a television hype. 
Some went so far as to call him my creation—“Howie’s Baby.” 

Leonard deeply resented those jibes, and I came to wonder if 
he held me responsible, if he blamed me for the press not giving 
him his due. In all honesty, if he had started to rip me in print 
and tried to disavow the friendly relationship between us, I 
would have understood. That’s how sick the whole thing had be- 
come. 

Wanting to clear the air, just before ABC was to embark on a 
new series of Leonard fights with me at ringside, I put the ques- 
tion to Leonard: “How do you feel about being called “Howie’s 
Baby’?”’ 

L.hatesit. 

“I don’t like it much either.” 

“It’s just not fair, Howard. What do I have to do to prove to 
them that I’ve got what it takes?” 

“Keep winning.” 

Leonard shrugged, as if doubting that yet another string of 
knockouts would silence his critics. 

I asked: “Do you think that they’re saying these things be- 
cause I like you, because I’ve been saying all along that you're 
going to be a great one? Maybe they re just reacting to me, and if 
that’s so, I’m sorry.” 

“I don't blame you for one second, Howard. It’s them. It’s 
their problem. I think they resent all the money I’m making and 
I’m not even a champ. Am I supposed to give it back? Am I sup- 
posed to say, “Hey, please, don’t give me all this money ’cause | 
like being poor?” 

“TIl be champ someday, Howard, and I'll be a great champ. 
Then let’s see what they say.” 

“They'll think of something, my friend. Just be ready.” 

And the education continued: 

January 18, 1979. Landover, Maryland. Dundee kept getting 
badgered about matching Leonard against Johnny Gant, a popu- 
lar fighter from the same area as Leonard. Gant was a dangerous 
welterweight, a ranked contender. His reputation was that he 
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could lick any fighter on any given night, and he was coming off 
five straight victories. 

Gant didn’t get the sixth. Leonard dropped him in the sec- 
ond round with a series of rights. Then, in the eighth round, he 
peppered Gant with a fourteen-punch flurry, finishing him off 
with a left-right combination. 

March 24. Tucson, Arizona. Leonard never looked more 
awesome than against Danny Gonzales, another ranked con- 
tender, scoring his quickest knockout as a pro—two minutes, 
three seconds of the first round. 

Moments before the fight, Dundee visited Gonzales’s dress- 
ing room and saw that he was talking to friends and relatives 
rather than warming up. There wasn’t a bead of sweat on his 
body. 

Dundee rushed back to Leonard’s dressing room and 
switched gloves—from Everlast to Reyes, a Mexican brand that 
contains less padding around the knuckles and is designed for 
punchers. 

“This guy’s cold as ice,” Dundee told Leonard. “Nail him.” 

“I thought I broke his jaw,” Leonard said after the fight. 

April 21. Las Vegas. The book on Adolfo Viruet was this: 
Spoiler. Counterpuncher. Difficult to move around. Licks good 
fighters. Gave Duran fits. 

Viruet was also a southpaw, the first Leonard would face as a 
pro. A new lesson, another test. 

Leonard had faced a lot of lefties in the amateurs, mainly 
fighters from Cuba and the Eastern Bloc countries. He already 
knew of one way to beat them—right-hand leads—and he was 
pretty good at it. Against a seasoned pro such as Viruet, however, 
he would have to be better. And to complement his right-hand 
leads, he’d have to be aggressive, keeping his jab in Viruet’s face 
and throwing left hooks over Viruet’s right jab. 

No chance of that, according to the renowned matchmaker 
Teddy Brenner. A lot of boxing people think Brenner’s got the 
best opinions in the business, and I’]] admit he’s knowledgeable. 
But when it came to Leonard, he was often dead wrong. 

Before the Viruet fight, Brenner worked the phones, talking 
to his friends in the press, influencing their copy. 

“Your boy’s got no shot against Viruet,” he said when he got 
around to calling me. 
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“Now, Teddy, you know I like you and I don’t want to hurt 
you, but... you’re full of shit.” 

“Oh, yeah? Viruet’s got too many weapons. His left hook 
alone will kill Leonard.” 

“Why do you hate Leonard and other American blacks of his 
ilk?” I said, goading Brenner on. 

“T don’t hate blacks, Howard. That’s not fair. I just think 
Leonard’s a hype. You guys in television made him, and now 
Viruet’ll break him.” 

Leonard broke Viruet, decking him in the fourth round with 
a right to his head. Then he took Viruet apart, piece by piece, in 
a thoroughly professional manner, and gained victory No. 21 on 
a decision. 

May 20. New Orleans. Leonard’s fight with Marcos Geraldo 
was perhaps his most significant test on his way to the title. He 
was in college now, looking to graduate with honors. 

Geraldo was a no-nonsense middleweight, and Dundee 
wanted to see how Leonard would react to hitting a bigger man 
who could take it, then keep coming, and hit you back. Hard. A 
fight with Geraldo had the aura of inevitability about it. 

In the third round, Leonard took a solid left hook to the 
head, and he was on queer street, seeing shadows. Trying to clear 
his head, he backed off, moving continuously, giving himself 
time. Then—pow!—another left hook, and moments later he 
staggered to his cornet. 

“I’m seeing three guys out there,” he told Dundee. 

“Go for the one in the middle,” Dundee advised him. 

At the bell, Leonard was still a little shaky, but he pulled 
himself together, dominated the fight from then on, and won a 
unanimous decision. 

“I learned survival in that fight, Howard,” he said. “That's 
something you can’t learn in a gym.” 

“Were you scared?” I asked. 

“I was too spaced out to be scared. All I know is that some- 
how I was able to reach down inside me, deep down inside me, 
and bring everything up.” 

“Tt looked like you were using every trick and every tactic you 
knew to get away from him.” 

“And some I didn’t know,” Leonard said, laughing. 

Leonard’s victory over Geraldo told Dundee exactly what he 
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needed to know. His fighter had passed his last test: character. 
Fancy footwork and mesmerizing combinations do not a fighter 
make. If he doesn’t have the will to overcome adversity—i.e., 
take a punch—then he’s got nothing. 

That fight contributed mightily to Leonard’s maturity in the 
ring, but as so often happens in boxing, not everybody in Leon- 
ard’s camp viewed the fight in a similar light—and the ensuing 
clash of egos caused a split between Trainer and Dundee that 
never really healed. 

Trainer, in fact, almost fired Dundee, claiming that the ven- 
erable manager had made a terrible mistake in matching Leonard 
against Geraldo and placed too heavy a burden on the fighter’s 
shoulders. A loss to Geraldo, he felt, could have destroyed Leon- 
ard’s career. 

Dundee’s opinion: At that point in his education, Leonard 
needed the fight to test his fortitude and purpose. Win or lose— 
and Dundee firmly believed that Leonard would prevail—a fight 
with a bruiser such as Geraldo provided an invaluable learning 
experience. 

The way I saw it, Dundee was right, and Trainer had over- 
reacted. I think that Leonard learned a lot about himself in that 
fight, and if one had faith in Leonard’s innate talent, then a loss 
to Geraldo would not have had the devastating impact that 
Trainer feared. 

At any rate, the damage was done. Trainer and Dundee were 
forever locked in a cold war of long silences and petty misunder- 
standings. Trainer grew to resent Dundee’s popularity with the 
media, and Dundee, for his part, regarded Trainer as a “cold 
fish.” 

Their mutuality of interest, however, preserved the image of 
a united front in Leonard’s camp. Trainer was well aware of 
Dundee’s immeasurable value in the corner, and Dundee wanted 
the glitter and recognition of working with yet another cham- 
pion. A fighter of Leonard’s charisma and prestige, both inside 
and outside the ring, comes along once, maybe twice in a gen- 
eration, and neither man could afford to spoil his association 
with him. 

And so the pugilistic juggernaut rolled on. 

Leonard plastered two more ranked contenders in quick suc- 
cession, both in the fourth round—Tony Chiaverini, another 
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lefty, and Pete Ranzany, who was left-hooked into submission. 
Then he challenged a very tough customer out of California who 
was supposed to give him trouble. His name was Andy Price. 
“Bye-bye, Sugar Ray,” they sang. Only it was the wrong song. 
Leonard ambushed Price in the first round, driving him against 
the ropes and dropping him with twenty unanswered blows. 

“Now,” said Dundee. “Right,” said Trainer. And Leonard 
signed to fight Wilfred Benitez, the WBC welterweight cham- 
pion of the world. 

Some people are never satisfied. Give them a star, and they 
want the moon. A lot of so-called boxing experts still doubted 
Leonard's skills. They questioned the caliber of his opponents, 
even though on many occasions they had picked those same op- 
ponents to win. Why hadn’t he fought former welterweight 
champ Carlos Palomino? Or Duran, who had moved up into 
the 147-pound class? Or the lethal-looking Tommy Hearns? 
And what about the knockout artist Pipino Cuevas, who held 
the WBA slice of the welterweight crown? Safer going after 
Benitez, huh? 

Uncharacteristically, Dundee found it increasingly hard to 
hide his annoyance with his fighter’s critics. “They weren’t part 
of the plan,” he said. “I think I know something about bringing 
along a fighter. They'll all get their chance. You can’t keep 
everybody happy.” 

Then, with a shrug and a smile, Dundee said, “Hey, there’s 
some people that don’t like linguini and white clam sauce.” 

No matter what Leonard’s critics said, however, they could 
not dispute the fact that he was on the verge of making boxing 
history. 

Though undefeated in thirty-eight fights and twice a cham- 
pion—he was the junior welterweight champ before winning 
the welterweight titl—Benitez had never earned more than 
$150,000 for a fight. Thanks to Leonard, he was to get $1.2 mil- 
lion, while the challenger would bring home $1 million. And be- 
cause of Leonard’s drawing power, both on television and in the 
arena, they would become the first fighters outside the heavy- 
weight division to earn at least $1 million each for a bout. 


The harping of Leonard’s critics reminded me of the early 
days with Muhammad Ali when he was Cassius Clay. Nobody 
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thought much of the caliber of his opponents either, and thus he 
was a 7-1 underdog against the allegedly invincible heavyweight 
champ Charles (Sonny) Liston. 

And, indeed, the parallels between Leonard and Ali were 
most evident inside the ring, where each, in his own way, trans- 
formed the financial structure of the sport and accumulated a 
vast fortune. While plying his trade, Leonard imitated Ali’s shuf- 
fle and bolo punch, and he’d annoy opponents with arrogant ges- 
tures, like sticking his chin in their face and daring them to hit 
him—and running his glove through their hair after the bell had 
rung. 

Both Leonard and Ali were blessed with left jabs that stung 
and cut and demoralized opponents, and their combinations 
were like poems of doom. Early in their careers, they felt safer as 
moving targets, jabbing, circling, always hunting for the head. As 
the years went by, though, they were more amenable to moving 
in close and punishing an opponent’s body, risking shots to their 
pretty heads. And each had a killer’s instinct, always ready to 
stalk an opponent if he smelled a kill. 

Most significantly, however, these two fighters possessed 
amazing reserves of courage and will. They could take the best 
anybody had to offer, and when the moment was darkest, dig 
down deep and find enough strength to fight on. 

They had it all. Body and soul. 

Beyond the ring, the differences between Ali and Leonard 
were apparent to longtime observers of both fighters. Though 
each was a product of his generation and responded to the tem- 
per of his time, certain knowledgeable judgments, I think, can be 
made about the magnetism and magnitude of their personas and 
how their personas shaped them as men. 

On several occasions, when Ali was the object of eager, jos- 
tling crowds, whether on the street or in the gym, he'd say to me, 
breathlessly, “Ever see a crowd like this, Cosell? But you can't 
just look at the size. Look at the faces!” 

And that’s as good a place as any to start when comparing 
these two great champions, because the crowds reflected their 
images. 

The faces in Leonard’s crowds looked on respectfully, per- 
haps even admiringly, but there was little if any astonishment in 
their eyes. They knew exactly how they should feel about him. 

Personable and intelligent, a man of simple virtues, Leonard 
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rarely challenged the people’s belief in him. He worked hard and 
provided for his entire family, not only his wife and son but also 
his parents and brothers and sisters. He was businesslike in ap- 
pearance and demeanor, untainted by the sharks in the smoky 
back rooms of boxing, and he surrounded himself with a small 
group of dignified, unassuming advisers, not a large, unruly en- 
tourage of sycophants looking to make a quick buck or score a 
handout. 

Also, Leonard was unfailingly gracious toward his fans, who 
instantly warmed to his handsome face and his shy, childlike 
smile. A creature of the 1970s, he understood the realities of tele- 
vision. The camera loved him, and he used it to his own advan- 
tage. And when the Madison Avenue hucksters finally took 
notice of what was happening, they commercialized his personal- 
ity, capitalizing on Leonard’s almost universal affection among 
whites as well as blacks. 

Leonard treasured every dollar and cherished every moment 
in the spotlight. “You see, I don’t consider myself a fighter,” he 
said. “I’m a personality.” 

Like Michael Jackson in concert. Or Burt Reynolds in a 
movie. Or Johnny Carson on TV. 

Ali always believed that he was bigger than everybody else, 
and it was impossible to dispute him. He’d take anybody on. He 
constantly amused or outraged the media and the public by 
switching roles—clown and martyr, preacher and poet, philoso- 
pher and savior—and he gradually fused all those roles into a 
single persona that was as complex as it was cosmic. 

The faces of Ali’s crowds wore expressions of anticipation, 
and there was wonder in their eyes. He was the guru of the un- 
predictable, and he dazzled them with new contradictions and 
mischief. He drew energy from the crowds, and he positively rev- 
eled in their admiration. He went so far as to search out strang- 
ers, holding sidewalk seminars, kissing babies, teasing beautiful 
women, sparring with street-corner winos, even granting lengthy 
interviews to high-school editors. 

And it didn’t matter where he was—in London or Manila or 
Kinshasa, Zaire—they gathered around him like moths to a 
naked, glowing ball of light, reafhrming his own profound con- 
viction that he was indeed the most famous person on the face of 
the earth. 

Ali was easy to love and easy to hate, and many people felt 
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both ways about him. Loud and brash, he told the world he 
didn’t have to be what everybody wanted him to be, and he 
bragged about his pretty black face and his beautiful black body. 
Unwavering in his convictions, he lost his title and endured an 
unlawful exile from the ring when he refused to serve in the mili- 
tary on religious grounds, and besides, he said, “Them Viet 
Cong ain’t never called me nigger.” 

When Ali returned to the ring, he commanded the attention 
of countless millions, strutting on a stage that was grand and 
global in scale. His skills had dimmed with age, but it hardly 
mattered. The man himself was so endlessly fascinating. He used 
to tell reporters to take out their notebooks and he’d fill ’em up. 
He could be mysterious and elusive, but sometimes he’d let you 
ride the sharp curves and walk the dark alleys of his psyche. He’d 
babble and fake you, then surprise you with flashes of witty in- 
sight and wildly entertaining ad libs. 

Leonard was another kind of cat. When the cameras stopped 
rolling, he was more introverted than people ever suspected, and 
he guarded his privacy. Though he was articulate and smooth, 
his interviews were rarely spiced with revelations. His mood was 
almost always on an even keel, and he shuffled away with his se- 
crets and his dreams virtually intact. You knew that he’d never 
sully his carefully polished image by uttering an angry sentence 
or dancing to a different drummer. 

This is not to say that there wasn’t anger in him, and hurt 
also, but you had to get close to him to draw out his emotions. It 
wasn’t always easy, but it became less difficult as his stature as a 
champion helped him grow as a man. 


The fight between Leonard and Benitez for the welterweight 
championship of the world was scheduled for November 30, 
1979, in Las Vegas. 

Leonard was twenty-three, with only twenty-five professional 
fights behind him, but he had proved himself a keen student and 
displayed tremendous improvement with each succeeding vic- 
tory. As his opponents grew tougher, he emerged ever more dom- 
inant. And he had fought them all—righties and lefties, runners 
and bulls, dancers and sluggers, jabbers and hookers and coun- 
terpunchers. 

And there were these gifts to contend with: A quick thinker, 
Leonard was superb at feinting and putting together combina- 
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tions, throwing a variety of punches with speed and strength. 
He could jab and hook, maybe follow up with another hook, 
then throw his right and hook again. Or perhaps somewhere in 
there he’d throw a left uppercut, bewildering his opponent, 
then pouncing on him with a flurry of punches if he sensed a 
knockout. 

And yeta 

Though Benitez was almost two years younger than Leonard, 
he was a more experienced fighter and hardened to the pressures 
of a title, having won the junior welterweight championship 
when he was a mere lad of seventeen. He was tricky and shrewd 
and could use either hand with equal dexterity. 

On January 14, 1979, in San Juan, when Benitez fought wel- 
terweight champ Carlos Palomino for his title, I worked the 
bout, and it was one of the most beautifully executed fights that I 
had ever witnessed. In the seventh round, Palomino went for it, 
pinning Benitez against the ropes and flailing away at him. Then, 
suddenly, Benitez unleashed an awesome counterpunching at- 
tack, ripping the heart out of Palomino—and ultimately winning 
the title on a decision. 

Benitez loomed as Leonard’s toughest opponent thus far, no 
doubt about it in my mind, and as great as I thought Leonard 
was and would be, I seriously questioned whether he could take 
the champion. 

“He slips a punch better than any fighter in the ring today,” I 
told Leonard. 

“Pll get to him,” Leonard said. “I’m not worried about that. 
It's his counterpunches that I’m training for.” 

“The way I see it, Ray, speaking candidly, I think you'll get 
hit more than you’ve ever been hit before. There’s no getting 
around it. And to win, you're going to have to do more, in a 
technical sense, than you’ve ever done before.” 

“Tve been teaching myself the left uppercut all over again, 
trying to refine it, surprise him with it. I’ve been studying it in 
films of Wilfredo Gomez [then the junior featherweight champ], 
who's a master at it.” 

“That may not be enough.” 

Leonard said: ““You sound more worried than me, Howard. 
I’ll beat Benitez. He’s mine.” 

The fight was a masterpiece of technical wizardry: Every 
imaginable punch, feint, and maneuver had come into play— 
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until Leonard stopped Benitez with a scant six seconds to go in 
the fifteenth and final round. 

And indeed, Benitez took Leonard to places he had never 
traveled before, places on the jagged edge of physical and emo- 
tional stress, and he passed the test with high honors. 

At first it appeared that Leonard would have an easier time 
than expected, as his jab hit home and a left hook rocked Benitez 
backward. Benitez escaped—but in the third round, Leonard got 
to him again, this time with a stiff left jab that sent Benitez 
sprawling on the seat of his pants. 

In the fourth round, however, Benitez started to show his su- 
perb, ringwise craftsmanship, tagging Leonard with two right- 
hand leads. He had adjusted to Leonard’s style, slipping one 
punch after another, especially Leonard’s right. 

“Go downstairs!” Dundee kept telling Leonard between 
rounds. “Work the body! Forget the right hand.” 

The fight wasn’t easy to score. To the uninitiated, it might 
have seemed a boring affair. Neither man dominated; each was 
having a dificult time trying to make the other do what he 
wanted him to do—like grand masters at opposite ends of a 
chessboard. 

Leonard, though, was landing the more telling blows. In the 
ninth round, for example, a flurry of punches drove Benitez into 
the ropes, and in the eleventh round, a jarring left hook caused 
Benitez's mouthpiece to fly out of his mouth. 

Both fighters thought they needed the last round to win, and 
so they came out swinging, transforming the bout from a chess 
match into a rumble. Then—bam!—the left uppercut that 
Leonard had studied so diligently caught Benitez on his chin and 
down he went. When Benitez got up, Leonard pounced, throw- 
ing a deft two-punch combination that prompted the referee to 
stop the fight. 

Later that night, Leonard soaked his aching body in a hot 
bath, expressing mild concern about the first-time bruises on his 
face and talking about the fight. 

“The man was incredible,” he told me. “He slips punches 
better than any fighter I’ve ever seen. He’s right there in front of 
you. No problem, I’m saying to myself, cause you know how fast 
my hands are. You throw the punch and he’s not there. He 
moves his head a fraction of an inch and it’s just not there.” 
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“Much like Ali,” I said. “And much like you yourself, Ray, 
except for this: Wilfred doesn't fight with his hands down like Ali 
did, like you do. And you might be doing too much of that.” 

“Maybe so, Howard, but he’s so fast and so accurate that the 
best defense in the world isn’t going to keep you from getting 
hit.” 

If Leonard vs. Benitez was confection for the connoisseur, 
then Leonard vs. Duran was meat for the masses. It was savage 
and relentless, as both fighters displayed uncommon valor over 
fifteen rounds, going face-to-face and toe-to-toe, brutalizing each 
other in the corners and along the ropes. A close fight, certainly. 
But when the final bell had rung and the decision was awarded to 
Duran, only the most myopic of partisans would have dared 
complain too loudly about the verdict. 

From the moment the fight was signed, the hype began, and 
the anticipation intensified with each passing day. Without a 
doubt, this was the most eagerly awaited fight since the epic bat- 
tles between Ali and Joe Frazier in the early 1970s. And just as 
with Ali vs. Frazier, the drama that swirled around Leonard vs. 
Duran had a lot to do with the contrasting styles of the fighters, 
both in and out of the ring. 

Here was Leonard, the clean-cut Olympic hero, cool and de- 
tached, as comfortable in a three-piece suit as in a pair of boxing 
trunks, the complete boxer, graceful and stylish and undefeated 
in twenty-seven fights. And there was Duran, off the mean streets 
of Panama, wild and fiery, with glowing black eyes that reflected 
his reputation as a lethal brawler, a former lightweight champion 
who had lost only once in seventy-two fights and had abdicated 
his 135-pound title early in 1978 to hunt bigger prey in the wel- 
terweight division. 

Rare is the sporting event that truly lives up to all the hype 
that surrounds it, but Leonard vs. Duran seemed destined to jus- 
tify the billing supplied by its French Canadian hosts: Le Face-d- 
Face Historique. 

I knew that the moment I landed in Montreal and visited 
Leonard. He was furious, agitated, and angered in a way I had 
never witnessed before or since. 

“Im going to kill him, Howard,” Leonard said, and he 
slammed his right fist into the palm of his left hand. 

“What the hell’s wrong?” 
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“Duran’s an animal. The other day, he saw my wife in the 
lobby of the hotel and flipped her the finger. I’ve run into him 
several times, and he curses me out. I try to ignore him, but he’s 
had it. I swear, I’m going to kill him.” 

“You're going after him?” 

“Yeah, jump on him at the bell, take him out early.” 

“That would be foolish, Ray. You fight your fight, not his. 
Otherwise, you’re in trouble.” 

The next day at the weigh-in, Leonard almost came un- 
hinged, aggravated as he was over the reception he got. Waiting 
in the wings, watching Duran approach the scales, he heard the 
crowd cheer lustily for his opponent—and some in that crowd 
were veteran sportswriters who were supposed to be objective 
men. When Leonard walked in, he was greeted by a stony silence 
interrupted by sporadic booing, and it was obvious that he was 
crestfallen by what had transpired. 

“I don’t believe this,” I said to Budd Schulberg, the author of 
The Harder They Fall and On the Waterfront, who was standing 
next to me. 

“Neither do I,” he said. 

“What an atrocity! And those newspaper guys? What the 
hell were they doing cheering?”’ 

“Don’t expect me to defend them, Howard. I’m just as 
shocked as you are.” 

“I don’t like this crowd, Budd. Something’s terribly wrong 
here.” 

I admit that I was repelled by Duran, regarded him as a great 
little fighter but uncivilized and belligerent as a man, while I 
possessed a long-standing affection for Leonard. That said, how- 
ever, it is still impossible for me to understand how right-thinking 
people could react to Duran in such a worshipful manner and at 
the same time throw stones at a warm and decent man like 
Leonard. Admire Duran’s fistic skills, okay, but don’t exalt him 
as if he had just discovered a cure for cancer. He isn’t worthy 
of it. 

Leonard and I talked later in his hotel suite. You could hear 
the distress in his voice. “There were a lot of Americans at the 
weigh-in, and they were booing me and cheering Duran,” he 
said, shaking his head. “Why? I won a gold medal for my coun- 
try. I’ve lived a clean life, been a good husband and father, never 
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did anything I should be ashamed of. How can they treat me like 
that?” 

] couldn’t answer him. 

“PI kill him,” Leonard said again. “Pll show them, and I’ll 
show up the sportswriters, too. No fancy stuff. I will not run. I’m 
going to stand flat-footed, and I'll have his head.” 

“Nah, no way,” Dundee said when I repeated what Leonard 
had told me. 

“He seems serious to me, Angie. I’ve never seen him in such 
an emotional state.” 

Dundee said: “He’s too smart to mix it with Duran. You've 
got to do what got you here, and he knows that. And I’m talking 
about feinting left and moving right, lateral movement always, 
don’t get caught on the ropes. 

“Ray’s a boxer, a great one, and a great boxer plays checkers. 
Side, side, inside. The key is the jab. Everything off the jab. He'll 
tip-tap Duran silly, then his time will come to knock him stiff.” 

I’ve known Dundee a lot of years, and it seemed that he was 
protesting too much. He was giving me a nice, neat lecture on 
how a boxer takes apart a brawler, but theories and strategies 
have a way of evaporating once two fighters step between the 
ropes and try to knock each other’s head off. 

Leonard wasn’t Ali, who never let any opponent get to him 
psychologically. Ali didn’t care how he looked in the ring or what 
people would say about him; he'd play a fool or a penitent, run 
away or absorb punishment, whatever strategy it took to achieve 
victory. That takes a special kind of courage, and now it was time 
to see if Leonard had it, too. 

The fight was fought on June 20, 1980, in a ring set atop sec- 
ond base in Montreal’s Olympic Stadium, and from the opening 
bell, Duran orchestrated the tempo and pace of the evening. 

Duran promptly attacked Leonard, driving him against the 
ropes, bulling him from corner to corner. Always moving 
forward, mauling and wrestling Leonard, scoring inside with fists 
and elbows and knees and whatever else that might hurt his op- 
ponent. 

Leonard’s prefight scars hadn’t healed, and they took control 
of him as he insistently engaged in a slugfest with Duran. Then 
came the second round, and Leonard paid dearly for his hubris. 
Duran caught him with a hook and a straight right. Leonard 
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reeled and covered up, unable to hide the pain that had gripped 
his body. 

Leonard told me later that it wasn’t until the fifth round that 
he had felt like himself again, and indeed he did win the sixth 
round, scoring with his jab and several snappy combinations. The 
middle rounds were marked by an ugly fury, so ugly and furious 
in fact that Leonard’s wife, Juanita, fainted in her seat. Her hus- 
band did not notice. He was trying to keep his own intellect in- 
tact. Every now and then, when Leonard broke loose, he fired 
effective combinations, but always there was Duran, countering, 
rushing, cutting off the ring. 

Through it all, while calling the fight, I could hear Dundee 
screaming in the corner: 

“What the hell are you doing!?! Get off the ropes!” 

“Don’t fight his fight, Ray!” 

“Move, Ray, move. Box him, box him.” 

“Where’s the jab? The jab. Everything off the jab!” 

Dundee’s words seemed lost on Leonard, intent as he was on 
waging a barroom brawl with Duran. Finally, in the thirteenth 
round, Leonard showed how he could handle Duran if only he’d 
employ more of his boxing skills. And by almost unanimous 
agreement, the thirteenth round was the most extraordinary 
round of the fight. 

Duran hooked the champion into a corner, but Leonard eas- 
ily escaped. Duran pursued, landing a hook and a solid right, but 
Leonard responded by snapping Duran’s head with a right of his 
own. Then they were joined in fierce, unforgiving combat—until 
near the end of the round when Leonard, digging deep within 
himself, landed three lefts to the body and a couple of rights to 
the head. 

That round stood as a shining testament to Leonard’s brav- 
ery, and two of the three judges gave the round to Leonard. The 
last two rounds were anticlimactic. Leonard got the better of 
Duran, in my opinion, but the triumph rightly belonged to 
Duran—as did the welterweight championship that went with it. 

Judging a fight is a highly subjective matter. Most ringsiders 
held to the opinion that Duran had forced Leonard to fight his 
kind of fight, depriving him of his most valuable tool—his foot 
and hand speed. By cutting off the ring and applying unyielding 
pressure, Duran had stifled Leonard’s jab, which is the punch 
that is used to set up all the others. 
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I didn’t agree then, and I still don’t. What goes on inside a 
fighter’s head and heart, I believe, is of paramount importance. 
Leonard’s heart overruled his head, and he was determined to 
prove that he could take a punch as well as give one. He wanted 
to avenge the insults to his wife and to himself by beating Duran 
at his own game, and he was unwise to take that course of action. 

This is not said to take anything away from Duran’s gritty 
performance, but he was not, on that night, unbeatable. There 
was at least one welterweight in the world who could have beaten 
him, and that was Sugar Ray Leonard. It didn’t work out that 
way, and the fault, as I saw it, was Leonard’s. 

After the fight, I worked both dressing rooms. Duran was ut- 
terly graceless, calling Leonard an amateur and boasting that he 
would beat him even more easily the second time around. 
“Then, you will see, I will knock him out,” Duran said, unwilling 
to praise a gallant opponent who had given him hell for fifteen 
rounds. 

The mood, as you can imagine, was somewhat more subdued 
down the hall. Dundee was uncharacteristically glum. He had al- 
ready faced the sportswriters in a mass press conference and had 
ended it with a wry smile when somebody asked him, “Will you 
admit now that Leonard was an overrated fighter?” 

“That’s it, gentlemen,’ Dundee answered and walked away. 

Now, several minutes later, Dundee was trying to explain to 
me what had happened. “Ray tried to outstrong the guy. Duran 
was throwing everything, from every angle, fists, elbows, knees, 
even his head, and he was taking Ray to places he shouldn’t have 
gone. But he went and ... what can I tell you, Howard? He 
tushes, he pushes, he wings, and you’re supposed to move. 
Counter and move, but Ray didn’t. I tried to get him to, but he 
didn’t.” 

Dundee sighed and shrugged his shoulders wearily, saying, 
this time with a dash of enthusiasm in his voice, “Ray is a great 
fighter, and I’m certain he will prove it. And that is that, my 
friend.” 

Then I spoke with Leonard, who was crying openly. “I salute 
Duran,” he said. “I fought as best I could, and I want to fight 
him again.” 

Leonard was so distraught that I had to cut the interview 
short. The following week, however, having regained his compo- 
sure, Leonard was his eager, confident self again, and he winked 
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at me and said, “I will definitely fight Duran again, and this time 
I’ll fight as Sugar Ray Leonard.” 

The fight was scheduled for November 25 in New Orleans, 
and when I got there, there was little doubt in my mind that 
Leonard would win. A lot of people were picking Duran on the 
theory that his brawling style was too much for Leonard to han- 
dle. I liked Leonard because: (a) I didn’t believe that Duran was 
capable of reaching the same heights of fury; (b) Leonard was 
still growing as a fighter, and the experience of weathering 
Duran’s savage attack was of enormous benefit to him; and (c) 
the day before the fight Leonard said to me, “It will be no con- 
test, Howard. You will see the real Sugar Ray Leonard in that 
ring. 

And I believed him. 

Leonard had prepared himself assiduously—mentally, physi- 
cally, and tactically. He wanted Duran so badly that it caused, 
among other reasons, a falling out with Dave Jacobs, his trainer 
since his amateur days. Jacobs wanted Leonard to take a couple 
of tune-up fights before meeting Duran again, but Leonard 
wanted the Panamanian right away. They argued—and Jacobs 
quit. 

So single-minded was Leonard’s pursuit of Duran that he 
shrugged off his long-time trainer’s absence and called Dundee 
into camp earlier than usual. Discussions of strategy went deep 
into the night, and this time Dundee had Leonard’s undivided 
attention. Every lecture had sunk in. 

Duran, meanwhile, was riding high as the new welterweight 
champion, flaunting his churlish, swaggering behavior, and my 
disapproval of him had come full circle the previous month at 
Ali’s return fight against Larry Holmes in Las Vegas. After the 
fight, I bumped into Duran, who stepped back and started wing- 
ing punches in my direction. My first inclination was that he was 
being playful, but looking into those smoldering eyes of his, I 
wasn't so sure. 

And then Duran caught me a glancing blow on my shoulder, 
and I was dumbfounded. My wife, Emmy, was with me, and 
bless her, she stepped into the fray and screamed, “How dare you 
do that, you thug!!” 

I never felt safer in my life. 

And I never felt more certain of a champion’s downfall as I 
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did that night in New Orleans. Don’t get me wrong, though: I 
never expected this fight to provide perhaps the most bizarre and 
controversial conclusion in the history of the sport. 

It happened with sixteen seconds left to go in the eighth 
round, and the scene is always with me in my memory. Duran 
threw up his arms and surrendered. Quit. Though unhurt, he 
turned his back on Leonard and said to referee Octavio Meyran, 
“No mds, no más.” 

Meyran was incredulous. “¿Por qué?” he asked. 

“No más,” Duran said again. 

That was it! 

In a few swift moments, Duran went from champion to bum. 
Worse than a bum, actually—a disgrace. It seemed impossible, 
but it had happened, leaving everybody groping for answers. And 
for all he was for all the years—hands of stone, macho gladiator, 
lethal mongoose—Duran had assured himself a terrible stigma, 
forever to be remembered, first and foremost, as the champ who 
quit against Sugar Ray Leonard. 

To this day, it still irritates Leonard when people suggest that 
his victory was tarnished because Duran surrendered in such an 
ignoble fashion. As Leonard himself put it: “What I did, people 
thought was impossible. I made him quit. To make a man like 
Roberto Duran quit was awesome, more awesome than knocking 
him out.” 

I agreed wholeheartedly with Leonard’s assessment of his 
victory, and his use of the word “awesome” was proper and to 
the point. 

Leonard’s performance that night in New Orleans was a fistic 
tour de force. Constantly on the move, he made a weapon of his 
jab, snapping Duran’s head back again and again. When Duran 
tried to bull him into the ropes, he’d pivot, spin, and befuddle his 
opponent with rights to the head or uppercuts to the body. And 
while Duran had scored well in the third and fifth rounds, he was 
never able to take control as he had done in Montreal. 

Leonard slipped most of Duran’s punches, danced, mugged, 
posed, taunted, and embarrassed him. For Duran, perhaps the 
most humiliating moment of all came late in the seventh round. 
Winding up his right hand and looking like he was ready to 
launch a bolo punch, Leonard suddenly snapped out a left jab 
that landed squarely against Duran’s nose. 
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Leonard had made a fool of Duran, and he wouldn't let up. 
He was merciless, sticking out his chin and inviting Duran to hit 
it, then scoring with rights and hooks and combinations. 

Some purists at ringside clucked their tongues over Leonard’s 
outrageous posturing, but he had achieved a tremendous psycho- 
logical advantage. He now owned Duran. Nobody had ever 
treated the macho Duran with such contempt and disdain and 
escaped to tell about it. He had turned Duran into a laughing- 
stock, and Duran couldn’t recover. Later, Leonard told me: “He 
was totally mine, Howard. I knew it, and you knew it. I could ac- 
tually hear your voice at one point’ —and he mimicked me— 
“ ‘Duran is completely bewildered!’ ” 

And then came the ignominious eighth round, and “No más, 
no más” reverberated through the cavernous Superdome and 
echoes still in the corridors of sports history. 

After the fight, Leonard was composed and even gentle- 
manly. He didn’t lay into Duran as wickedly as he might've been 
expected to. Instead, he was more intent on focusing his 
thoughts on how people would ultimately regard this strange 
species of a championship fight. He believed that somehow he’d 
come up short. 

Leonard said, “They won’t give me the credit | deserve, 
Howard, I just know it. They’ll say that Duran quit and he 
shouldn’t have, that I wasn’t really put to the test. But I made 
him quit, Howard, and I’m not sure a lot of people will appreci- 
ate what that means.” 

Duran’s people had considerably heavier emotional baggage 
to cope with. Promptly after the fight, Duran claimed he was suf- 
fering from severe stomach cramps, felt nauseous and weak, and 
was unable to continue. Wily old Freddie Brown, his assistant 
trainer, screwed up his bulldog face and spat out his words: “He 
just quit. That’s it. There’s no fancy words for it, and no fancy 
excuses. He quit. I been with the kid for nine years, and he was 
an animal. At least he was supposed to be, right? What kind of 
an animal quits? A pussycat? He just quit. Period.” 

Ray Arcel was Duran’s trainer, an honest, hardworking man 
who was almost too distraught to speak—but he had kind words 
for Leonard. He said: “No question, from the opening bell, 
Howard, it was Leonard’s fight. It was no contest at all, and 
I hope the people will recognize what a truly great fighter Leon- 
ard is.” 
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At eighty-one, Arcel had been associated with a long list of 
great champions, including Benny Leonard, Barney Ross, and 
Ezzard Charles. Arcel had grown very attached to Duran, like a 
father, and bragged about the Panamanian as every inch the 
fighter as his other champions. Nothing could possibly prepare 
him for that awful moment in the eighth round. 

Arcel said: “This is it for me, the worst thing that’s ever hap- 
pened in all my years. Believe me, Duran was a fighter of enor- 
mous courage and determination. I don’t know what happened. 
Maybe his mind snapped, blew out. I still can’t believe it. What 
can | say? It’s time for me to get out.” 

Duran himself was sticking to his story, as churlish and ob- 
streperous as ever. “He no fighter,” he said. “Me not well. He no 
beat me.” 

In the days and weeks after the bout, the sportwriters and the 
TV commentators and the fight mob rehashed Duran’s stomach 
cramps and how he had gorged himself on too many steaks and 
too much orange juice prior to stepping into the ring. There were 
also theories about the complicated precepts of the Latin ma- 
chismo culture—how it’s more acceptable to walk away from a 
fight that you can’t win than endure a humiliating defeat—and 
there were even widespread rumors about Duran’s heavy use of 
cocaine. 

Maybe there was a scintilla of truth in all of that, but I still 
hold to another theory. A bully, once exposed, quits, and Duran 
was a bully. That’s what happened in the first Ali-Sonny Liston 
fight, when the supposedly invincible big, bad bear, unable to at- 
tack his younger and quicker opponent, refused to come out for 
the eighth round, blaming an injured shoulder. 

In my opinion, you didn’t have to be a Rhodes scholar to ex- 
plain Duran’s surrender. It was as simple as that—the bully ex- 
posed. And it was confirmed forever in my mind when it was 
verified that the allegedly sick Duran had spent the hours after 
the fight partying with his wife and friends in his hotel room. 

A postscript: Freddie Brown, upset and disgusted, walked 
away from boxing, as did the venerable Arcel, though he ap- 
peared as an adviser of sorts in Larry Holmes’s corner at the 
Holmes-Gerry Cooney heavyweight title fight. 

As for Duran, his career was revived by promoter Bob Arum, 
who maneuvered Duran into a title fight with a youthful and 
inexperienced junior middleweight champion named Davey 
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Moore. Duran won. He later lost a decision to middleweight 
champion Marvin Hagler—and then, on June 15, 1984, got 
knocked out in the second round by Thomas Hearns, which 
ended, finally, Duran’s career in the ring. 

In a way, the coincidence—or irony or whatever you want to 
call it—of Hearns laying Duran to rest pleased me. For it was 
Hearns, the feared Hit Man from Detroit, who played the unwit- 
ting accomplice in securing Leonard’s reputation as a champion 
among champions. 

The temperature hovered above ninety degrees that night of 
September 16, 1981, in Las Vegas, and the desert air was thick 
with excitement, tension, and anticipation. There’s nothing in 
sports like the atmosphere that surrounds a great championship 
fight, and this one had all the ingredients that usually come to a 
boil only when heavyweights clash. 

Three months previously, Leonard had won the WBA junior 
middleweight title by knocking out the Ugandan Ayub Kalule, 
but that was viewed by many as merely a day at the beach. What 
everybody wanted was Leonard vs. Hearns, boxer vs. puncher, 
WBC champ vs. WBA champ for the unification of the welter- 
weight title. 

It was one of the most ballyhooed fights of all time, and 
again, the prevailing opinion was squarely in Hearns’s corner. At 
six-one, he was too tall for Leonard, too long of reach, and too 
powerful, with a devastating right hand that had stopped thirty 
of thirty-two victims. 

Hearns also boasted an umblemished record—until 1:45 of 
the fourteenth round in a ring that was erected on the tennis 
courts at Caesar’s Palace. 

Hearns was lucky to get that far. 

That’s because Leonard had made several crucial mistakes in 
the first half of the fight. Which is not to imply that Leonard’s 
performance was not a testament to his greatness. It was. 

But let’s begin at the beginning. 

The strategies were simple enough. Hearns was programmed 
to keep his long jab in Leonard’s face and look for the opportune 
moment to unload his right hand. Leonard, on the other hand, 
was to keep Hearns moving, pile up points, test his opponent's 
stamina, and bide his time until the later rounds. Leonard was 
also supposed to exploit a chink in Hearns’s armor, a chink that is 
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prevalent among fighters who are trained by Emmanuel Stew- 
ard—they carry their lefts exceedingly low and thus are suscepti- 
ble to right-hand leads. 

Neither fighter followed his script. They improvised as they 
went along. 

As Leonard bounded into the ring, he was the picture of con- 
fidence. In fact, just prior to the singing of the national anthem, 
he danced above me at ringside, winked, and said, “I’ve got him, 
Howard.” 

Hearns was more subdued, seemed even a bit nervous, as he 
darted around the arena as if in awe of the spectacle that he was 
about to participate in. 

The first two rounds were uneventful, except for this: Just 
past the two-minute mark of the second round, Hearns unleashed 
a thundering right to Leonard’s head—and nothing happened. 
Leonard shook it off and laughed at him. That’s the sort of thing 
that unnerves fighters who rely on power, and that’s when Leon- 
ard achieved his first and perhaps most important advantage. 
Hearns had to be thinking: “Damn, how am I ever going to hurt 
him?” And Leonard was probably saying to himself: “He can’t 
hurt me, so I might as well take it to him.” 

Which Leonard did. In trading punches with Hearns, how- 
ever, Leonard started to display some pufhness under his left eye. 
It was nothing serious at first, and Dundee and Morton were able 
to control the swelling by using a miniature flatiron, which they 
kept frozen in a bucket of ice and pressed against the puffy area 
between rounds. 

The sixth round was a revelation. Many said that Leonard 
couldn’t punch with Hearns, but here he was on the attack, 
blasting through Hearns’s amateurish defense, landing all sorts of 
punches from all sorts of angles. Then, with twenty-six seconds to 
go, Leonard ducked a wild right and countered with a hook that 
pulverized his opponent's ribs. 

It was perhaps the most damaging punch of the evening— 
and yet Leonard failed to capitalize on it. Instead of pursuing 
Hearns and knocking him out, Leonard mistakenly played it cau- 
tiously, worried about Hearns’s heralded right, even though he 
had already absorbed Hearns’s best punch. It wasn’t until the last 
few seconds of the round that Leonard went after Hearns, but by 
then it was too late. 
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Hearns had survived, and he survived yet another brutal as- 
sault, in the seventh round. 

And then Hearns turned into a boxer. 

He came out in the eighth round on his toes, flicking his jab, 
and bicycling in circles. It was a wise decision, I felt, on the part 
of Hearns’s handlers. For one thing, Hearns was primarily a 
boxer as an amateur, having scored only eleven knockouts in his 
163 victories; and for another, because of the pain from the 
punch he took in the sixth round, Hearns kept his right elbow 
tucked against his aching side, making it rather dificult for him 
to employ his potent roundhouse punch. 

And so the puncher became a boxer, and the boxer went flat- 
footed, stalking the fleeing Hearns with patient determination. 
Too patient, now when I think about it. 

Hearns began scoring, aiming his jab at Leonard’s bruised left 
eye, and he was getting to him. The tide was turning as Leonard 
began losing vision in his swollen left eye. After the twelfth 
round, in fact, in the corner, Dundee screamed at Leonard: 
“You're blowing it, kid! You’re blowing it! Now go out there and 
put him away!” 

And that’s exactly what Leonard did. 

He first caught Hearns with a vicious right to the temple, 
staggering Hearns against the ropes. Then he unloaded almost 
two dozen unanswered punches, sending Hearns reeling through 
the ropes. 

Incredibly, the referee, Davey Pearl, ruled that Leonard had 
pushed Hearns rather than knocked him down, and he let Hearns 
scramble to his feet. But Leonard was all over Hearns again, 
scoring a three-punch combination and then two rights that re- 
turned Hearns to the lowest strand of the ropes. 

As the bell for the fourteenth round sounded, Leonard 
looked like he was coming out of the starting block for a hun- 
dred-yard dash. He was across the ring in a flash and staggered 
Hearns with a mighty right to the head and a hook to the body, 
driving his opponent against the ropes. Leonard followed, raining 
blow after blow on all parts of Hearns’s anatomy—until Pearl 
mercifully came to Hearns’s rescue and stopped the carnage. 

Hearns didn’t complain, and neither did anybody in his cor- 
ner. He was a beaten man, and he knew it. 

Too bad the judges didn’t. 
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Believe it or not, if Hearns had managed to survive the four- 
teenth round and went on to finish the last round, he would’ve 
won the fight. No kidding. The three judges were Lou Tabat, 
Duane Ford, and Chuck Minker, and I still can’t figure out what 
fight they were watching. No matter that Leonard dominated the 
fight. No matter that Leonard won the only three lopsided 
rounds—the sixth, seventh, and thirteenth. And no matter that 
Hearns was the more seriously hurt. Each of these so-called ex- 
perts had Leonard far enough behind on points that a knockout 
was his only salvation. Otherwise he was a sure loser! 

After the fight Leonard said: “In New Orleans, when Duran 
quit, they had the fight just about even on the cards. They scored 
the Kalule fight a lot closer than it actually was, and I had to 
knock him out, too. Why they treat me like that, I don’t know. 
Am I supposed to be an exception to their rules?” 

And about his victory, he said: “I made a mistake, Howard. I 
should’ve knocked him out in the sixth round. I don’t know what 
it was, maybe a reaction to what I had done in the first fight 
against Duran, but this time I went the other way. I played it too 
conservatively. I had him, and I let him slip away by laying back, 
being overly cautious. 

“But you know, with each fight, I keep learning something 
new. And this fight was no different. I’m a better fighter right 
now than when I stepped into that ring tonight.” 

By some estimates, Leonard earned about $11 million against 
Hearns, perhaps the biggest payday in the history of sports, let 
alone boxing. Add that sum to what Leonard had reaped in the 
two Duran fights—anywhere between $15 million and $18 mil- 
lion—and it doesn’t take a C.P.A. to conclude that he was set for 
life. 

Early the following year, Leonard took on an outclassed pug 
named Bruce Finch. To keep busy, I guess. The fight was held in 
Reno, Nevada, and the crowd was an unsophisticated bunch of 
suckers. Finch survived the first round, but in the second, he 
scored heavily with a flurry of blows against a listless Leonard, 
who was letting the kid have his way. 

When the third round began, the crowd went wild with vi- 
sions of an upset. Finch, full of himself now, stalked Leonard and 
landed several blows. The crowd was in an uproar, and I re- 
sponded on the air: “The crowd just doesn’t understand. Finch is 
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not in Ray Leonard’s league. And Leonard will, at any moment, 
take over and destroy this kid. It’s a sham, believe me, because 
when Leonard gets going—’’ 

Just then, Leonard unloaded on poor Finch and knocked him 
cold. Simple as that. All over. 

Moments later, I interviewed Leonard at ringside and asked 
him some tough questions. Why fight such an overmatched op- 
ponent? What good does that do boxing? Weren’t you embar- 
rassed? How does it do you any good? 

Leonard’s replies were predictable enough. “You know, any 
time a guy steps into the ring against me, it’s a dangerous situa- 
tion. I have to stay in shape. Finch was a lot better than people 
gave him credit for. He actually hurt me a couple of times.” 

Apparently that interview did not go over too well with 
Trainer, who complained to Jim Spence, one of the vice presi- 
dents of ABC Sports. When I next ran into Trainer, I asked him 
directly, “Exactly what got you so upset with the telecast, 
Mike?” 

Trainer said: “First of all, Howard, I felt you were unfair to 
the people of Reno. They went to great pains to be kind to 
everybody connected with the promotion, and the city is trying 
to become another Las Vegas in boxing.” 

“That’s their problem, Mike, not mine.” 

“But calling Reno a lower-case Las Vegas...” 

“... is dead accurate, and you know it.” 

“Don’t you think your interview with Ray after the fight was 
a little tough?” 

I said: ‘“That’s how I make my living, Mike. You should 
know by now what to expect from me. And I don’t think you 
have any right to interfere or complain about what I say on the 
air. My credentials speak for themselves. All week long on radio, 
I pooh-poohed that fight, called it a mere workout, predicted 
Leonard would knock him out in an early round. What the hell 
kind of questions was I supposed to ask Leonard? 

“I love the kid, Mike. I’ve made no bones about that, but I’m 
not his flunky and I’m not yours.” 

It’s difficult to relay the tone of my conversation with Trainer 
on the printed page, but we didn’t scream at each other. Rather, 
we were cordial. He played his cards, and I played mine, and not 
another discussion was had about the Finch fight. 
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At the time, of course, I had no way of knowing that I would 
never call another Leonard fight again. 


Leonard was winding down his training in Buffalo, where he 
was scheduled to fight Roger Stafford, when I put in a call to 
Leonard’s hotel room. I’m not sure who answered the phone, but 
the person on the other end said, “He’s gone back to Baltimore.” 

“What?” I said. “He’s fighting in a couple of days.” 

“He’s gone back to Baltimore,” the voice insisted. 

I finally tracked down Charlie Brotman, the PR adviser in 
Leonard’s camp. “What’s up, Charlie? Where’s Ray?” 

Brotman hesitated, then said, “In Baltimore.” 

“I know that, Charlie. Why?” 

Again Brotman hesitated, and I knew something was up. 
“Well, Howard...” 

“Well, what? C’mon, Charlie. This is me, Cosell.” 

“Okay, Howard. I can’t keep this thing a secret too much 
longer anyway —and then he took a breath—‘‘Ray’s got a de- 
tached retina. He’s being operated on at Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal.” 

While training for Stafford, Leonard began seeing spots out 
of his left eye. When he first complained about his vision, no- 
body near him took it seriously. Finally, on his own, he consulted 
a doctor in Buffalo, and she prescribed eye drops. They didn’t 
work. He then got a second opinion—and was told bluntly that 
he had suffered a detached retina. 

Leonard immediately flew to Baltimore. That was on May 8, 
and the following morning, he was operated on by Dr. Ronald 
Michels, one of the country’s leading ophthalmologists. 

I called the hospital several times, but nobody was being let 
through. Once I got as far as Leonard’s nurse, who politely told 
me, “I'm sorry, Mr. Cosell, but Ray can’t talk to anybody right 
now. Try again in a couple of days.” 

Trainer was available, however, and we got together several 
days later at Pimlico, where I was preparing to cover the Preak- 
ness, and taped an interview for SportsBeat. 

While Trainer explained in depth the nature of Leonard’s in- 
jury, he wasn’t prepared to say whether Leonard would retire. 
“The operation was a tremendous success,” he said, “but no de- 
cision on Ray's career will be made until six months from now. 
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According to Dr. Michels, that’s how long it will take to deter- 
mine if the retina is fully reattached.” 

Nobody was quite sure—and that is true today—just how or 
when Leonard hurt his left eye. In the Hearns fight? In sparring 
for the Hearns fight, when he got clipped by his partner’s elbow? 
While training for the Finch fight? For the Stafford fight? 

One thing was certain: Leonard had seriously begun to think 
about retirement, and I became convinced that he would indeed 
retire when, several weeks after the operation, we met in Wash- 
ington for an interview that would appear on ABC’s weekly 
newsmagazine program 20/20. 

For quite a while, the two of us talked privately in my hotel 
suite. Leonard seemed in good spirits and actually looked dash- 
ing in his black eye patch. It was a warm and touching conversa- 
tion, and we spoke of many things—his fear of blindness, his 
increasing disenchantment with the sacrifice of boxing, his love 
of family, his potential career as a sportscaster. 

“Will you retire, Ray?” I finally asked him. 

“Td like to say yes and get it over with, but I’m still not abso- 
lutely sure in my mind. Aside from my physical condition, I 
worry about being mentally tough. There was Benitez, and the 
two Duran fights, and then I let Finch get to me.” 

“Finch?” 

“I know you thought that was a nothing fight, and it 
should’ve been. But that sucker really hurt me in the second 
round, and that’s ridiculous. I couldn’t concentrate, couldn’t get 
up for him, didn’t want to be in there with him. There’s no more 
challenges.” 

I said: “Suppose somebody comes along and offers you a 
twenty-million-dollar deal to fight Marvin Hagler [the diabolical- 
looking middleweight champ]?” 

Leonard smiled softly, saying, “Its tempting, Howard, very 
tempting. That’s the conflict. That’s what’s keeping me from 
saying right now, ‘Good-bye, boxing, I retire.’ ” 

As the summer stretched into fall, Leonard came to realize 
how much he missed a normal life-style. He was covering fights 
as a color commentator for HBO and CBS, making commercials, 
attending to his business affairs, and spending more time with his 
wife and young son. No more early-morning running, no more 
grueling sparring sessions in the gym. He ate when and what he 
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wanted to, got up when he wanted to, and went to bed when he 
wanted to. 

And the temptation of fighting Hagler for a potential $20 
million had subsided sufficiently enough for Leonard to an- 
nounce his retirement. 

That announcement was to be made on November 9, 1982. 
Several weeks before, I got a call from Trainer, informing me that 
Ray indeed intended to retire, and then he asked if I would 
emcee Leonard’s gala farewell to boxing. Naturally, I accepted. 

I later spoke with Leonard, who thanked me for accepting his 
invitation. He said: “I’m just not with it mentally, Howard. Dr. 
Michel’s given me a clean bill of health, says my eye’s as good as 
new, and I can fight again if I want to. I just don’t want to.” 

“Are you afraid for your eyesight?” 

“A little, maybe. I know that from now on, that whenever I 
fight, I'll be thinking about the eye. The injury just made my de- 
cision easier to make.” 

“I want you to know, Ray, I think you’re doing the right 
thing.” 

“So do I, Howard.” 

And so, on November 9, there I was in the middle of a boxing 
ring in the Baltimore Civic Center, and thousands of Leonard’s 
friends and fans were there, too. Admission was charged, and the 
proceeds were turned over to charity. Ali showed up, and so did 
Hagler, and at one point in the night’s festivities, Leonard put his 
arms around the middleweight champ. “Marvin Hagler is a great 
man and a great champion,” he said. “The two of us in the ring, 
now that’s a helluva fight! A great fight! And we’d make more 
money than any fighters in history. But, I’m sorry, Marvin, that 
will never happen... .” 

A little more than two weeks later, on November 26 in 
Houston, I also quit professional boxing. That night, I watched 
heavyweight champ Larry Holmes slaughter Randy Cobb over 
the length of fifteen rounds, and it sickened me. I had had 
enough of the sport, and I decided to walk away. My decision 
was irrevocable. 

Just as I thought Leonard’s was. 

On December 11, 1983, at a press conference in Washing- 
ton, Leonard announced that he was returning to the ring. 

Rumors were flying for weeks about Leonard’s impending 
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comeback, but I didn’t nail it down until several days before the 
official announcement, when I received a call from Brotman. He 
invited me to attend a six-round exhibition on the night of De- 
cember 10 at Andrews Air Force Base near Washington. There, 
Leonard was to box his cousin, Odell Leonard, and the next day, 
he planned to meet with a select group of columnists and sports- 
writers. 

I couldn’t attend either function, but I pressed Brotman: 
“Clue me in, Charlie. The kid is coming back, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he is, Howard, but please don’t use it. That’s off the 
record.” 

“Maybe so, Charlie, but a lot of people are talking about it. 
And now you're inviting a bunch of guys for a private discussion 
with Leonard. What the hell am I supposed to think?” 

“You're right, of course, Howard, but you didn’t hear any- 
thing ofhcially, not from me.” 

Neither Leonard nor Trainer were commenting on the 
rumors either. Nevertheless, respecting Brotman’s wishes, I deliv- 
ered a commentary on SportsBeat, noting that Leonard was 
going to meet the next day with certain members of the press. “I 
am not absolutely certain what Leonard will tell them,’ I said, 
“but I think I have a pretty good idea. He intends to come out of 
retirement and eventually challenge Marvin Hagler for the mid- 
dleweight title.” 

Mentioning my distress over this apparent turn of events, I 
went on to say that, in my opinion, Leonard wasn’t motivated by 
money. He was, after all, worth millions. “He loves boxing,” I 
said, “views it as an art form, a means of self-expression that he 
apparently can’t find anywhere else.” 

There was also another reason, I theorized. Leonard had re- 
cently worked the Hagler-Duran fight for HBO and was not im- 
pressed with Hagler’s plodding, inefhcient performance over a 
faded fighter whom he should’ve handled easily. I said: “I think 
Leonard came to realize that Hagler is not the fighter he was 
cracked up to be—and that the Sugar Ray of two years ago could 
beat him. 

“Even so, the ring is a cruel place. And the business of boxing 
is a hustler’s kingdom. Not only chumps, but the champs are 
often victims, too. Sugar Ray Leonard is one of the lucky ones. 
His light shines on, and there are other worlds for him to con- 
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quer. I don’t want to see him risk his life, but it’s his life to live. 
And I can only pray he knows what he’s doing.” 

On December 11, Leonard admitted he would fight again. 
Then, the following night, he appeared with me at half time on 
the Monday Night Football game between the Bucs and the 
Packers in Tampa, Florida. It was a split-screen hookup, with 
Leonard in Washington and me in the booth, and I was pleased 
that he had consented to come on with me, for two reasons. One, 
even though Leonard was under contract to CBS, he chose to 
grant his first network interview to me on ABC. And two, he 
came on knowing how I felt about his return to the ring, which I 
took as an indication of the respect he still had for me. 

In a nutshell, his most interesting answer concerned his mo- 
tivation for returning: “... not money, but being content,” he 
said. “I made a hasty decision because of my eye injury. But, 
thank God, it’s been corrected by Dr. Michels. I was sincere 
about retiring, but I also realized I was denied history. Now, with 
my youth and my eyesight, I can make history possible, fight 
them all, show how really great Iam... . Another reason is that 
they’re talking so bad about boxing now, I want to come back 
and clean it up.” 

Leonard also mentioned that he would fight only with 
thumbless gloves, which he thought would help him avoid an- 
other injury to his eye. I closed out the interview by telling him 
to take care of his eyesight. 

“See you at ringside,” he said. 

“No, you won’t,”’ I said, “but I wish you luck. And God bless 
you, Ray.” 

Leonard was scheduled to fight somebody named Kevin 
Howard on February 25, 1984, in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
There were a lot of questions—about Leonard’s reflexes, his hand 
and foot speed, his punching power, his ability to take a punch. 
To what degree were Leonard’s skills still intact? How long 
would it take for him to reach the level of the Leonard of old? 
Could he ever attain such heights again? And most importantly, 
what were the psychological scars of his eye injury? Would fear 
of reinjury debilitate him? 

The fight was supposed to answer at least some of those 
questions. 


HBO was to carry the fight live, but ABC purchased the 
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delayed-broadcast network rights. As a matter of courtesy, 
Dennis Lewin, a senior producer, asked if I wanted to call it. I 
thanked Lewin for asking, but no, my decision to stay away from 
professional boxing was for all time. 

This is not to suggest that some small part of me didn’t want 
to cover the fight. I’m only human. I had been with Leonard 
from the beginning, and his fights had provided me with some of 
the most memorable moments of my career. 

But then, on February 13, that small part of me was forever 
cured of its yearning for the big fight. 

That’s the day that Leonard visited Dr. Edward Ryan, an 
ophthalmologist at the prestigious Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, for a routine examination. In simplest terms, Dr. Ryan dis- 
covered a loose retina in Leonard’s right eye, which was his good 
eye. He promptly performed preventive surgery, which took only 
five minutes, and termed the operation a success. But he also 
said, “I would not recommend that he fight, but if the eye heals 
properly, I could not prevent him from fighting.” 

It was confirmed that Leonard’s left eye was fine, but Dr. 
Ryan’s statement seemed to put him at odds with Dr. Michels, 
who had operated on the left eye and given Leonard the green 
light to fight again. Several days later, however, Dr. Ryan indi- 
cated that his differences with Dr. Michels were not of a medical 
nature but philosophical. “I’m against boxing,” Dr. Ryan said. 
“Not only would I advise Leonard not to fight again, but I would 
give the same advice to Marvin Hagler or other fighters with per- 
fect retinas. If Leonard’s right eye heals properly, there’s no rea- 
son why he couldn’t resume his boxing career.” 

Well, Leonard’s right eye did indeed heal properly, and his 
fight with Howard was rescheduled for May 11, again in Worces- 
ter. Now, I’m no ophthalmologist, but I thought that Leonard 
was thumbing his nose at Fate. How many warnings does a man 
need? Retinal detachments are not uncommon in boxing, and 
they can lead to impaired vision, even blindness. As the primary 
objective of prizefighting is to knock the other guy out, the eyes 
will always be potential victims. Why take the risk? 

Leonard’s determination to make a comeback sorely tried my 
respect for the man. He was well aware of my feelings, which 
were oft stated in public, and in the ensuing weeks, we did not 
have any contact with each other. 
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In the meantime, of all people to call me and express concern 
for Leonard was Bob Arum, the promoter. Here and now, let me 
say that Arum, a Harvard-educated attorney, has a brilliant mind. 
He’s also devious, shrewd, cunning, and an indefatigable manip- 
ulator of TV executives, sportswriters, and fighters, playing them 
against each other like pawns in an elaborate game of chess. He 
got me at my apartment and said: “What the hell’s wrong with 
Leonard? He’s crazy to fight again.” 

“You know my position on that, Bob.” 

“Its a disgrace, those people letting him get back into the 
ring. How can you have any respect for guys like Trainer and 
Dundee? You can’t let this happen.” 

“What am I supposed to do, Bob? Put a gun to his head?” 

Arum’s sincerity was quickly wearing thin. If Leonard vs. 
Howard were his promotion, I thought, he wouldn’t be talking to 
me and doing a fairly good impersonation of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Our conversation fast approached its end, though, when Arum 
said, “I implore you, Howard, you must do some stories about 
the good people in boxing.” 

/'"Bob:.. z 

“Yes, Howard.” 

“Where the hell am I going to find them?” 

Several days later, another senior producer at ABC asked me 
if I wanted to call the fight. This time it was Chuck Howard, and 
again, saying thanks, I reiterated my position in even stronger 
terms. Not only wouldn't I cover the fight, but also I had no in- 
tention of watching it. 

And I didn't. 

The day of the fight, I sent Leonard a telegram, expressing 
my fervent hope that he emerge from the fight unharmed. That 
night, I went out to dinner with my wife and some friends, then 
headed for the ABC studios on the West Side of Manhattan. I 
was to appear on Nightline. In reaction to the Leonard fight, the 
producers of the show had booked a fighter named Bobby Czyz, 
an allegedly bright young man who had forsaken a chance to go 
to medical school. Why, Ted Koppel and I were supposed to 
ascertain, would a man choose a career of brutality over one of 
compassion? 

The segment with Czyz went off smoothly if uneventfully, 
and during the commercial break, Koppel asked me to stick 
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around. Leonard was going to make a surprise appearance on the 
show from the arena in Worcester. 

Before taking the air, I had learned that Leonard was knocked 
down in the fourth round but rallied to beat Howard on a TKO 
in the ninth round. That’s about all I knew. And neither Koppel 
nor I knew that at the press conference after the fight, which was 
not televised by HBO, Leonard said he was retiring again. The 
wire services were just beginning to run the story. 

Leonard’s appearance thus was a coup for Nightline. 

Koppel welcomed Leonard, then said, “You’ve got a surprise 
for us, Ray. You've retired again. Why?” 

“.. I found out it wasn’t there, and I was very apprehensive 
in the fight tonight. . . . I know fully well that there were a lot of 
people opposed to my return to the ring. But, Ted, being an ath- 
lete like I am, I had to find out for myself. ... No one could con- 
vince me that I couldn’t do it. I tried, and it wasn’t there. So I 
told my wife, Juanita, and Little Ray that’s it, and that’s it for 
good.” 

Koppel complimented Kevin Howard, and Leonard agreed, 
adding, “The people here were somewhat upset. I guess they ex- 
pected more of me, Ted, and the expectations were just too great, 
considering my two-year layoff. I’m the first to admit—there’s no 
sense fooling myself or the public.” 

Koppel mentioned the interview with Czyz, then wondered 
why a man of Leonard’s financial status had resumed his boxing 
career. “What drove you to return to the ring?” Koppel asked. 

“All great athletes are perfectionists. We don’t want to retire 
because of injuries.... I just could not accept that an injury 
knocked me down and not an opponent... .” 

“T. . 1s this for real?” 

“It’s for real. ... When I was knocked down, I went back to 
the corner and looked over to see if my wife was okay. Thank 
God, she was. But it’s just too much for her. We're expecting our 
second child, and I want us all to be together. This made her very 
happy.” 

Koppel then turned to me, graciously saying, “Howard, I’m 
sure there are a lot of things I should’ve been asking Sugar Ray 
about. Go ahead and fill in the gaps.” 

“Not true, Ted,” I said. “That was a great interview. The 
only thing I want to say to Ray is . . . well, you're like a son to me, 
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Ray. You always have been. I went down to emcee your retire- 
ment dinner, and I’m glad now that you’ve made your decision. I 
happen to believe that could you have spared yourself future eye 
injury, you could’ve come back all the way. But I didn’t want you 
to even try. 

“I believe from my thirty-two years in boxing, heart and soul, 
that you're up there with Ali and Sugar Ray Robinson, inch for 
inch and pound for pound, as great a fighter as I have ever 
seen. ... 

“God bless you, and stay well.” 

Trainer later told me how much Leonard appreciated my 
telegram, and when he heard I was doing Nightline, he wanted to 
come on and show that everything was all right between us. 

I finally got to view the fight when it was replayed on ABC, 
and in my opinion, considering his layoff, Leonard had per- 
formed remarkably well. Oh, sure, he got caught by a sucker 
tight, but that’s happened to all the great ones. He instantly 
jumped to his feet, then showed flashes of the old Leonard in 
handling Howard without undue strain. 

If Leonard had continued fighting, could he have eventually 
beaten Hagler? I think so. At any rate, it would have been hard to 
bet against a fighter of Leonard’s heart and will. 

But he’s a better man for resisting the siren song of a brutal 
glory. 

And in retirement, he has made me as happy as any athlete 
ever has, because I can’t help but think of the opening lines of 
John Milton’s immortal sonnet “On His Blindness”: 


When I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days in this dark world 
And wide... 


Well, now Sugar Ray Leonard is gone from boxing, and his 
light is not spent. Personally, I thank God for that. 


10 
Kuhn’s Last Stand 





A world torn loose went by me. 
Then the rain stopped and the blowing. 
And the sun came out to dry me. 


—Robert Frost, One Step Backward Taken 


Other than baseball, a few of Bowie Kuhn’s favorite things 
are poetry, opera, cats, and gardening. He’s a devoted father and 
husband, and he’s an incurable romantic. That’s right. The 
same man who was so wrongly portrayed for so many years as 
being a pompous stuffed shirt is in reality a hopeless lover of 
underdogs and lost causes. 

And while it may be difficult to regard Kuhn as a man 
blessed with the common touch, take it from me that he pos- 
sesses great warmth and charm, and he’s got a marvelous sense 
of humor. He may be 6 feet, 53⁄2 inches tall, gray at the temples, 
and stiff in posture, but he is anything but a starch-ass. 

The man has never lived who could outdrink Kuhn. His 
right leg is utterly hollow. He can devour more martinis and put 
more people under the table than any man I have ever known. 
And with each person he puts away, a new glow comes to his 
face. I have seen many fall prey to his drinking skills, including 
myself. 

I'll never forget a summer day at my home in Westhampton 
Beach. A friend of mine named Sig Hyman, who runs the NFL 
players’ pension fund, was over, and he boasted to Kuhn, “No 
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man can outdrink me.” Kuhn took up the challenge. Both men 
prefer vodka, and they went at it. At two o’clock in the morning, 
Hyman said, “I don’t feel well. How about one more?” 

“No problem,” Kuhn said. 

That was it for Hyman. 

At six o’clock in the morning, Hyman stirred awake. “I think 
somebody should take me to Southampton Hospital,” he said. 

Two hours later, Kuhn was back at my home, ready to play 
several sets of tennis. And when he appeared at the door, 
Hyman looked at him in shock and screamed. 


Bowie Kuhn and I began our relationship as firm antagonists 
and ended up as close friends. In the beginning, I found Kuhn 
stiff and aloof, a man who took himself terribly seriously. For his 
part, Kuhn thought I was much too harsh on his beloved base- 
ball, and there were deep and pervasive disagreements between 
us. In Kuhn’s favor, however, I'll say this for him: During that 
time when we were at odds, Kuhn was always accessible; he’d 
come on the air with me and confront any issue I questioned him 
about. 

Some of my criticism of baseball, in the late 1960s, con- 
cerned the game itself. It had become an artistic and aesthetic 
mess. The balance between offense and defense was pathetically 
out of whack, and it had turned the national pastime into a na- 
tional bore. The quintessential excitement of the game—the abil- 
ity of batters to hit pitchers and score runs—was rapidly eroding. 
I said so. Kuhn didn’t like that. He was even more displeased 
with my attacks on certain aspects of baseball that transcended 
strikeouts and home runs. 

First, I was a staunch and unrelenting critic of the game’s 
carpetbagging owners. The strong opinions I have about teams 
deserting cities were formed in 1958, when Walter O’ Malley 
moved the Brooklyn Dodgers and Horace Stoneham moved the 
New York Giants to the West Coast. I deplored the Braves’ re- 
moval from Milwaukee to Atlanta and in 1971, I viewed with 
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disdain yet another team abandoning our nation’s capital when 
the born-again Washington Senators became the Texas Rangers. 

The second reason I was critical of baseball was because of its 
long-standing exemption from the federal antitrust laws, which 
was clearly an anomaly at law—and is still described as such in 
just about any legal textbook you can find. I watched Kuhn 
closely in the case of Curt Flood v. Bowie Kuhn et al. Curt 
Flood, you'll recall, was the St. Louis Cardinals’ outfielder who 
refused to be traded to the Philadelphia Phillies, and he tested 
baseball’s reserve clause in the courts as a violation of antitrust 
laws. The case went to the U.S. Supreme Court. I was very much 
disturbed when the Court ruled against Flood and sustained 
baseball’s exemption from the antitrust laws. In effect, the ruling 
meant that while a player was to stay tied to his original team— 
unless that team wanted to trade him—an owner could hop from 
one city to another with impunity. 

There were numerous times when I called upon the Congress 
to revoke the exemption. Indeed, in 1972 I testified before the 
Senate Anti-Trust Subcommittee presided over by the then sena- 
tor from Kentucky, Marlow Cook, and registered my objections 
against carpetbagging owners and baseball’s antitrust exemption. 

As a result, Kuhn did not take too kindly to me, and the ill 
feeling between us continued until 1976. That’s the year that 
ABC bought the rights to televise baseball on Monday nights. 
ABC signed veteran Bob Prince to the initial package, then 
brought up a young broadcaster named Warner Wolf from 
Washington to join him. The marriage didn’t work. ABC’s presi- 
dent of sports, Roone Arledge, felt that Wolf wasn’t connecting 
with the viewers, and he wanted the kid off the package. 

I knew none of this when, abruptly one morning, Arledge 
called me. “Howard, kill whatever you're doing,” he said. 
“Weve got to meet Bowie Kuhn for lunch. I want you on Mon- 
day Night Baseball, and I want to resolve it with Kuhn.” 

I was stunned, and not only because Arledge’s determination 
to have me on baseball had come out of the blue. Apparently Ar- 
ledge had already told Kuhn of his intentions, and the commis- 
sioner was less than sanguine about my presence in the booth. 

The three of us met at the “21” Club. I sat against the wall, 
with Arledge next to me and Kuhn across from us. Kuhn didn’t 
mince any words. “I don’t want you on Monday Night Baseball, 
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Howard,” he said. “Most of the owners, I’m sure, share my feel- 
ings. You have long been very critical of baseball, and I can’t 
imagine youd be the right man for the job. It’s wrong for the 
package, wrong for ABC, wrong for baseball, and certainly wrong 
for you.” 

That was the nub of it. Kuhn had much more to say, and I sat 
there and listened politely. So did Arledge. Occasionally I made 
an observation, but Arledge said absolutely nothing. I bided my 
time, and when Kuhn finished, it was my turn to vent what was 
on my mind. 

I said: “Frankly, Bowie, I don’t really know what I’m doing 
here. I understand and respect your feelings about me and my 
criticisms of baseball. As far as Monday Night Baseball goes, I 
didn’t ask to be assigned to the package. I only learned about it 
from Roone within the past few hours. 

“Now let’s get to it. Roone is the only one who tells me 
where I’m going and what I’m doing. He’s my boss, not you, and 
I do what he tells me. Let’s get another thing straight: You’re 
dead wrong if you think my attacks on baseball are unwarranted. 
They are based on my training as a lawyer and my knowledge of 
the law. What’s more, they are a matter of principle, and nobody 
knows better than you what it means to stand on principle. 

“As for my criticisms of the game itself, much of that is in 
the past. The game has made impressive strides, though J still 
find some of the action tedious. But on the whole, I appreciate 
the nuances within the game, and hell, I grew up in this country 
on baseball. There’s no denying it, Bowie—one of the most im- 
portant influences in my life was Jackie Robinson, and I can’t tell 
you what joy I got out of Ebbets Field and the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 

“But under any circumstances, Bowie, you’re wrong, and 
you re wrong because you're trying to dictate who should be on a 
show and why. In effect, you’re seeking to operate as a censor, 
and that must not be tolerated. You're trying to put shills on the 
baseball package, and that should not be tolerated either. 

“That’s all I have to say. I will do what Roone tells me, and I 
don’t see any point to my staying at this luncheon. This matter is 
between you and Roone, not you and me.” 

Kuhn was clearly taken aback, but I also believe he was im- 
pressed with my candor. And what did I do? I got up and went to 
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my office, leaving Arledge and Kuhn to thrash things out be- 
tween themselves. 

What was said between those two after I left, I never did find 
out. But several days later, I got my assignment sheets, and there 
was Monday Night Baseball on my schedule. It was as simple as 
that. 

Then an odd situation developed. My wife, Emmy, and I 
were at our summer home in the Hamptons when I got a call 
from Kuhn inviting us to dinner with him and his wife, Louisa, at 
a club on the water. It was one of Kuhn’s favorite restaurants, 
serving excellent seafood, and I accepted his invitation. When we 
got there and met the Kuhns, Emmy looked Bowie straight in the 
eye and said, “I don’t know why we're here. You don't like us, 
and we’re not particularly fond of you. Why are we having dinner 
together?” 

This is exactly the way she always is with people in sports. 
She shoots from the hip, fires away, and it’s take it or leave it. 

Kuhn said, “I don’t like the positions your husband has taken 
on baseball, Emmy, but I’ve always found him an interesting 
man, and I enjoy his company.” 

Fair enough. So we ate and drank and spent a thoroughly en- 
joyable evening together. There were other good times, but our 
friendship was actually sealed one night at a restaurant in 
Westhampton Beach called Casa Basso. It was there that we 
learned about the romance between Bowie and Louisa, and I was 
deeply touched by the story of how they had fallen in love and 
married. 

As it turned out, Bowie had proposed to Louisa in that very 
restaurant. When they were younger, Bowie and Louisa mixed in 
the same social circles. He fell madly in love with her; but she 
was married to somebody else, and he kept it to himself. Louisa 
gave her first husband a son named George. Then tragedy struck. 
While Louisa was pregnant with her second child, her husband 
was killed in a car accident on Park Avenue. Bowie rushed to her 
side, consoled her, cared for her. Louisa had a second son named 
Paul, and she eventually married Bowie, who adopted both boys 
and raised them as his sons. 

Bowie and Louisa then had two children of their own, Steve 
and Alexandra. Each Sunday, George and Paul accompany their 
mother to Episcopalian services, while Bowie attends Catholic 
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mass with Steve and Alexandra. The Kuhns are one of the most 
loving families I have ever encountered, and Bowie’s familial de- 
votion, which is very much like my own toward my wife and 
children and grandchildren, drew us closer through the years. 

As our friendship warmed up, Kuhn conceded that my dis- 
dain for carpetbagging owners was justified. In fact, he even re- 
vealed that he shared my views on that subject. He also told me 
that he was dead set against the Milwaukee Braves’ removal to 
Atlanta, but as an attorney for Willkie, Farr & Gallagher, he rep- 
resented the National League, and he had a duty to his client to 
smooth the way for the transfer. I wholeheartedly accepted his 
explanation, knowing full well the responsibilities and obligations 
of an attorney. 

Kuhn was also upset when Washington lost a big-league team 
for the second time, in 1971. He had rooted for the Senators as a 
kid, and he vowed that he would do all in his power to prevent 
other teams from leaving other cities as long as he was commis- 
sioner. Kuhn kept his word, while that other commissioner, Pete 
Rozelle, took the 1970s and made carpetbagging the trademark 
of the National Football League. 

Speaking of Rozelle, I think it’s a damn shame how the 
sportswriters continue to treat that man with downright adora- 
tion, while they had a high old time lambasting Kuhn. They play 
the fool for Rozelle’s earthy elegance, his mastery of public rela- 
tions, and his slick approach to troubling issues. Something is 
rotten in the state of the NFL, as I have detailed in this book, 
but leave it to Pete to massage the press and keep it looking the 
other way. 

In contrast, most sportswriters never really took the time to 
get to know Kuhn and what he was trying to accomplish as com- 
missioner, and thus they rarely dealt with him fairly. It hurt him 
because he wanted so much to be liked by them. Sometimes, I 
think, he overreacted to their stories, let them get under his skin, 
and he'd brood about their perceptions of him. 

What difference does it make what Dick Young of the New 
York Post thinks of you? I’d tell him—but he cared because he 
respected Young’s talent. I disagreed with Kuhn on that score, 
but he was probably right to get angry about his treatment from 
the late, venerated New York Times columnist Red Smith. Kuhn 
came to despise Smith. He felt that Smith was deliberately carry- 
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ing on an ugly vendetta against him, and he couldn't figure out 
why. “Considering his reputation for integrity, Howard, he has 
shown none toward me,” Kuhn once told me. “I talk with him 
whenever he wants to, answer every question directly, and then 
he reports what I say in a mocking and derisive way.” 

But no words ever written enraged Kuhn more than a column 
by Dave Anderson of The New York Times. It appeared in the 
midst of the 1982 NFL players’ strike. At the time, Kuhn was on 
the ropes, his job in jeopardy, and he was still reeling from the 
ramifications of a major league baseball players’ strike the previ- 
ous year. So what did Anderson write? He nominated Pete Ro- 
zelle to be the new commissioner of baseball! No matter that the 
football players were on strike. Of course, Kuhn was excoriated in 
the media for his handling of the baseball players’ strike and for 
failing to devise a miraculous solution to settle it. Not Rozelle. 
He had vanished during the negotiations, but he was doing just 
fine. He got pushed for the job of baseball commissioner! Incred- 
ible, isn’t it? 

During his time in office, few men in sports were more mis- 
understood and less appreciated than Bowie Kuhn. 

He is a decent, compassionate man, with a wry sense of 
humor and a youthful sentimentality for baseball. There is tenac- 
ity within him, dignity, and a strength of character that are rarely 
glimpsed today in sports. He is stubborn, too, and it’s a pity that 
so few sportswriters tried to get beyond the enduring caricature 
of Kuhn, shivering coatless in the cold, making a stand for his 
support of night games in the World Series. It was no big 
deal, but they gleefully promulgated the image and refused to 
let it die. 

Kuhn suffered for his patrician bearing; his cautious, thought- 
ful approach to problems; and his distaste for self-promotion. He 
was often portrayed as aloof and arrogant, when in reality he is 
a gentleman in the finest sense of the word, uncomfortable 
with comporting himself in a backslapping, glad-handing kind 
of way. 

Hell, that’s just the way he is. To use a phrase, Kuhn was to 
the manor born. His mother named him “Bowie” after a relative, 
Jim Bowie, a frontiersman famous for inventing a knife and dying 
at the Alamo. His father made his money in the oil business, and 
he’s also related to two former Maryland governors. He was edu- 
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cated at Princeton and received his law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. It is not surprising, then, that Kuhn possesses a 
traditionalist’s view of the world. He respects institutions, and he 
believes in sticking to his principles. 

Growing up in Tacoma Park, Maryland, Kuhn worked the 
scoreboard in old Griffith Stadium for a dollar a day, and he wor- 
shiped the Washington Senators. One of his biggest disappoint- 
ments was his ineptitude at playing the game he loved so well. 
Despite his rather stodgy public persona, Kuhn never stopped 
admiring the players, even looking upon them almost wistfully. 
And if he sometimes seemed inconsistent and political in his 
dealings with them, it’s because he was truly convinced that the 
best interests of baseball—its present and future prosperity— 
were lodged in the men who spent the money and took the risks. 
Not always, but often enough. 

If that made Kuhn an owners’ man, so be it. They plucked 
him out of Willkie, Farr & Gallagher, where he represented the 
National League, and they paid his salary. There were times, 
however, when his actions outraged them. Just as players felt the 
lash of fines and suspension, so did several owners. He even went 
so far as to refuse to allow large cash transactions for stars, and 
once he lifted an owners’ lockout of players in the heart of a labor 
dispute. 

Whatever dictums Kuhn laid down, he did in the name of 
“the best interests of baseball.” Long an axiom in the sport, the 
phrase became Kuhn’s motto, and he jealously guarded the 
image of the national pastime as if he were fighting for his wife’s 
honor. Critics quoted the phrase to skewer him, while supporters 
invoked it to laud him. But the point is, it was the guiding prin- 
ciple of Kuhn’s tenure, and he embraced it so fervently precisely 
because he is a moral man to the core. 

I am the first to admit that Kuhn’s sense of righteousness was 
sometimes cloying, and I understand why his critics were put off 
by it. But isn’t that the way it is with many such idealistic and 
principled men? And what’s so wrong with a little idealism and 
morality mixing in with the business and pleasure of a profes- 
sional sports league? 

Shortly after Kuhn resigned as commissioner in the summer 
of 1983, when he realized all hope of being elected to another 
term was gone, he wrote these words: “. . . most importantly, the 
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new commissioner must be a man of integrity, have a great sense 
of baseball integrity and have a willingness to die in the trenches 
on integrity issues. ‘The Hun will be at the gates, demanding the 
commissioner compromise, give ground, put aside outmoded 
shibboleths. 

“Hell be told, for instance, that legalized gambling and 
baseball are perfectly compatible and that we can even turn a 
profit from the relationship. He should tell the compromisers to 
get lost. They are burglars of our patrimony. They will never un- 
derstand the threat to baseball posed by such things as legalized 
gambling, sports betting, drug abuse and undesirable associa- 
tions. He should use his powers fearlessly to protect the integrity 
of the game. The critics will call him self-righteous and moralis- 
tic. Have courage. Ignore them.” 

That’s Bowie Kuhn, pure and simple. 

Kuhn was the fifth commissioner in baseball history, serving 
more than fifteen years in the job, longer than any other except 
cantankerous old Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis. Landis was 
the first, dispatched from the federal bench to restore the image 
of baseball in the wake of the “Black Sox” scandal of 1919, and 
he was given extraordinary powers to rule with an iron hand. The 
judge’s successor was Albert (Happy) Chandler, a good ol’ boy 
politico from Kentucky. He was followed by Ford Frick, a wishy- 
washy bureaucrat who ran the National League headquarters. 
Next came General William D. Eckert, a faceless functionary 
who was derisively dubbed “the unknown soldier.” 

Kuhn got the job early in 1969, and by then, Judge Landis’s 
days of ruthless supremacy and arbitrary justice were a dim mem- 
ory. The owners had gradually eroded the commissioner's au- 
thority, and the hierarchal structure of the game was beginning 
to change. Increasingly, old-line families were getting out of base- 
ball, selling their clubs to executives and entrepreneurs from the 
corporate world, and Kuhn promptly understood that he would 
have to bring baseball into the twentieth century. He was deter- 
mined not to let the murky powers of his office get in the way. He 
would knock heads with this new breed of headstrong owners, 
and he would end up presiding over the most revolutionary pe- 
riod in the history of the game. 

When Kuhn assumed office, baseball had no designated-hit- 
ter rule, and there were no night World Series games. A players’ 
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strike had never happened, and free agency was not part of base- 
ball’s language. Then, attendance for twenty teams was twenty- 
three million, a franchise was worth about $5 million, and the 
average player was making close to $30,000 a year. 

In 1983, attendance for twenty-six teams climbed past forty- 
five million. Players’ salaries zoomed toward an average of 
$300,000 a year, and a pizza magnate bought the Detroit Tigers 
for more than $50 million. 

Finally, network television revenues jumped from $16.5 mil- 
lion a year to a $1.2 billion, six-year deal that began in 1984. 

I’m not suggesting that Kuhn is solely responsible for the re- 
vival of baseball’s popularity and good fortune. The circum- 
stances were doubtlessly right, and baseball went along for the 
ride. But let’s be fair: Kuhn deserves respect for his skills as com- 
missioner—just as a twenty-game winner receives accolades even 
though he has a lineup of .300 hitters to support him. 

It’s not my purpose here to detail the bits and pieces of 
Kuhn’s reign. His demise as commissioner is a far more fascinat- 
ing story, one that I will devote greater attention to. But there is a 
necessity, I think, to cover briefly the highlights of Kuhn’s career, 
letting them serve as a backdrop to his leaving baseball. As you 
will note, despite our friendship, Kuhn and I have had our share 
of disagreements, and it was my job to say so publicly when they 
arose. 

Kuhn wasn’t exactly at the top of his form when he repri- 
manded Jim Bouton for writing Ball Four; it was a puerile book, I 
thought, and Kuhn’s actions only helped to make it a best seller. 
He carried his integrity-of-the-game philosophy to extremes when 
he cried to the heavens about the Mike Kekich-Fritz Peterson 
wife-swapping episode, and he simply should have ignored in- 
stead of fined silly Bill Lee for joking about sprinkling marijuana 
on his pancakes. 

These were minor incidents, but I bring them up to demon- 
strate Kuhn’s overall consistency in his stubborn fight to safe- 
guard what he saw as the best interests of the game. 

Two of Kuhn’s most egregious mistakes, in my opinion, 
prompted ringing denunciations from me. In the case of Ludtke 
v. Kuhn, the commissioner’s efforts to keep a woman sportswriter 
from entering the New York Yankees’ locker room were prepos- 
terous. And I wholeheartedly agreed with the judge, who even- 
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tually ruled that Kuhn’s position was “clearly too insubstantial to 
merit serious consideration.” 

Another mistake was his suspension of Mickey Mantle and 
Willie Mays from baseball on grounds that they had accepted 
jobs as glad-handers at casinos in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
where gambling is legal. I always regarded Kuhn’s steadfast ob- 
jections to gambling as admirable, but he was totally wrong and 
hypocritical in the matter of Mays and Mantle. After all, he had 
permitted the owners of the Pittsburgh Pirates, the Galbreath 
family, to continue to run racetracks, and he made no public out- 
cry when Yankees owner George Steinbrenner purchased ‘Tampa 
Downs. 

In Kuhn’s conversations with me, he tried to differentiate be- 
tween casinos and racetracks. He once ended up admitting that 
his position might be tenuous, but he said he was nght for ad- 
hering to his principles. In his defense, he noted that he had or- 
dered Oakland owner Charles O. Finley and Atlanta owner Bill 
Bartholomay—both now out of basebal]l—to dispose of their 
stock in a company that owned several Las Vegas casinos. To 
bolster his argument, he also pointed out that racetrack owner- 
ship among baseball’s hierarchy was a thing of the past; he had 
looked the other way with Steinbrenner, but no more. And in 
1980, he played a leading role in the American League owners’ 
decision to reject a bid to purchase the Chicago White Sox by 
billionaire Edward DeBartolo, who owned several racetracks 
around the country. 

That was all well and good, I told him, but Mantle and Mays 
were forfeiting none of their integrity as spring-training batting 
coaches and goodwill ambassadors of the game by working in At- 
lantic City. It served no purpose whatsoever—certainly not the 
best interests of the game—to keep those two great athletes out 
of baseball. 

On the plus side, Kuhn established a drug education program 
as far back as 1971, and he was at the forefront among commis- 
sioners in providing assistance for drug users who sought help 
and penalizing those who didn’t. He was also tireless in pushing 
the owners to hire a black manager, and later he privately tried to 
get several teams to make former New York Mets’ first baseman 
Donn Clendenon major-league baseball’s first black general man- 
ager. 
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While the sportswriters bitched about Kuhn’s preoccupation 
with television, he was shrewd enough to appreciate its impor- 
tance as professional sports entered the 1970s. A better marriage 
between baseball and television, he knew, would bring baseball 
more fans, more money, and more prestige, just as it had pro 
football. It rankled Kuhn when critics charged that World Series 
night games in the middle of October damaged the quality of 
play. I’m not sure that such criticisms are even true, but Kuhn 
was right to showcase the World Series in prime time. It gave 
baseball a huge economic boost and increased exposure. Check 
out the figures. In 1969, less than thirty million people watched a 
World Series game. Today the audience is close to seventy mil- 
lion—and the money keeps pouring in. 

Kuhn was also right when he blocked Oakland’s $2 million 
sale of Joe Rudi and Rollie Fingers to the Boston Red Sox and 
the $1.5 million sale of Vida Blue to the Yankees. That was in 
the spring of 1976, and Kuhn established a precedent, placing a 
$400,000 maximum cash outlay on any player deal. He believed 
he was preventing owner Charles O. Finley from destroying the 
Oakland franchise, and in the process, preventing the stockpiling 
of talent by the wealthier clubs. 

Some accused Kuhn of wanting to get even with Finley, who 
had led a movement the year before to unseat him. Kuhn’s bit- 
terness toward Finley was real enough, but I’m certain that Kuhn 
acted honestly and forthrightly. He was truly convinced that 
huge cash transactions for players were a threat to the competi- 
tive balance of the sport—and thus, of course, not in the best in- 
terests of baseball. 

Finley took Kuhn to court and challenged his authority, 
which was fine with Kuhn, who once and for all wanted to deter- 
mine just how far the limits of his power went. The owners hired 
him, and they could fire him. The relationship between the 
owners and the commissioner was never really very well defined. 
Was he boss? Or was he servant? The answer came back in 1977. 
His powers were unlimited, according to the decision in a federal 
court that ruled against Finley and upheld Kuhn’s banning of 
player sales for exorbitant sums. 

That decision, however, was based on the major-league 
agreement that was in effect when Kuhn voided Finley’s sales. As 
we shall see, the structure of the game was already beginning to 
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change, and Kuhn would be powerless to act in the most crucial 
crisis of his career. 

With the advent of World Series night games and more lu- 
crative television deals, baseball was uneasily becoming an indus- 
try, and Kuhn had to wrestle with the same frustrating and 
complex problems that beset chief executives of large corpora- 
tions everywhere. For Kuhn, the biggest headache of all was labor 
unrest. 

Coinciding with Kuhn’s elevation to commissioner was the 
arrival of Marvin Miller as the executive director of the players’ 
union. Miller was savvy and tough, a former economist and ne- 
gotiator for the United Steelworkers of America. Under Miller's 
guidance, the union started to beat the owners. He solidified the 
players, rallying them to strike in 1972 for the first time in his- 
tory, and they came away with more pension money, salary arbi- 
tration, and other important concessions. And thanks to Miller, 
who had negotiated a binding arbitration system to handle griev- 
ances, the players won their biggest victory late in 1975—free 
agency. 

The grievance was brought by a couple of pitchers named 
Andy Messersmith and Dave McNally, who wanted to find out 
how much they’d be worth on the open market. Traditionally, a 
player was tied to his original team in perpetuity; if he didn’t like 
the salary he was being offered, the club invoked a “reserve 
clause” to get his signature on a contract. At that point, a player 
had two choices. He could sign and take the money his team was 
offering; or he could refuse to report to work, in which case he 
was out of a job in baseball because no other club could hire him. 
It was indentured servitude, archaic and obviously unfair, and ar- 
bitrator Peter Seitz ruled that the language in the standard 
player’s contract in no way gave his team the exclusive right to 
his services as a baseball player for the entirety of his career. 

The decision infuriated the owners, and Kuhn shared their 
outrage. If players were allowed to sell their services to the high- 
est bidder, he said, it would mean economic doom. What’s more, 
the richest clubs in the most glamorous cities would end up with 
the best players and thus destroy the competitive balance of the 
game. 

Kuhn was wrong on both counts. The game prospered as 
never before, and a variety of teams were good enough to get into 
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the playoffs and win the World Series. At the time, however, the 
exaggerated fears of the owners were deposited on Kuhn’s door- 
step, and he would one day pay the price. 

Why didn’t Kuhn steer the owners away from their total re- 
liance on the reserve system and push for a compromise with the 
players? As an attorney, in my opinion, he should have foreseen 
the inevitability of free agency, or at least the possibility of it. 
Today, I know, he wishes he had been insightful enough to per- 
suade the owners of what was coming and convince them to work 
out a modified form of free agency with the union. He didn’t, 
and it was the beginning of the end for Kuhn. 

Several months after the players had won free agency, the 
owners locked them out of spring-training camps, hoping to roll 
back free agency in a new basic agreement with the union. Kuhn 
knew the owners were wrong, and he lifted the lockout. He then 
contributed mightily toward engineering a settlement with the 
players that incorporated the free agency they had won at the ar- 
bitrator’s table. 

The settlement allowed players with six years in the major 
leagues to negotiate with several teams if they chose to play out 
their contracts. In other words, they could put their services on 
the open market and listen to bids from other teams. No com- 
pensation was involved. If a Red Sox outfielder, for example, 
wanted to accept an offer from the Yankees, the Yankees were 
under no obligation to compensate the Red Sox with another 
player—which was a real boon to the players. 

(In the NFL, a free agent can make a deal with another team, 
but his former team must be compensated. That compensation is 
often prohibitive, usually involving high draft choices, and the 
free agent finds himself without a team that wants to pay for him. 
This was best illustrated in the case of Walter Payton, the Chi- 
cago Bears’ brilliant running back. When he became a free agent, 
he couldn’t find another team to bid for his services. He ended 
up staying in Chicago, though he was eventually rewarded with a 
lucrative contract. Other players aren’t so lucky.) 

“Weve been hornswoggled, and we’re going to pay for it,” 
fumed St. Louis Cardinals’ owner Gussie Busch, who never for- 
gave Kuhn for lifting the lockout. 

It took a lot of guts for Kuhn to do what he had done, but 
union problems would continue to haunt him. And then there 
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was Busch, waiting in the wings, looking for the first opportunity 
to pounce on Kuhn and lop off his head. 


The stage for Kuhn’s dismissal was set soon after that 1976 
lockout and the settlement with the players’ union. I’m not sure 
if Busch had some long-range Machiavellian scheme in the back 
of his head, but it was the St. Louis owner who called for a re- 
structuring of the game. Never again would he allow a commis- 
sioner to overrule the owners on labor issues, and the rest of his 
colleagues agreed with him. Taking their cue from Busch, the 
owners organized their own Player Relations Committee—and it 
became the province of that committee to deal with the union. 
They had effectively tied Kuhn’s hands, and he no longer would 
have any say in labor relations. 

Four years passed, and it was time again to negotiate a new 
basic agreement between the owners and the players’ union. To 
head their negotiating team, the owners had hired Ray Grebey, 
an experienced executive in labor relations with General Electric, 
and though Kuhn approved of Grebey, he had no authority in 
actually hiring him. The ultimate decision was made by the 
owners, and together with Grebey, they were adamant about get- 
ting some form of compensation for lost free agents. It was hardly 
surprising that the players resisted, and the issue was tabled. 

Kuhn had no power to bring about a settlement; but trying to 
maintain an appearance of leadership and dignity, he made a 
foolish promise. If the labor situation became desperate, he said, 
“Td play my hole card.” 

Well, the situation got desperate, and Kuhn had no hole card 
to play. The compensation issue smoldered for a year, the owners 
dug in, and then the players struck for fifty days in the middle of 
the 1981 season. Throughout the strike, Kuhn’s public posture of 
staying above the fray and working behind the scenes was futile. 
He made any number of statements to the effect that the Player 
Relations Committee had the ultimate responsibility to settle the 
strike, but the sportswriters wouldn’t buy it. They savaged him, 
accused him of vanishing when baseball needed him most, and 
some actually blamed him for prolonging the strike. Thus there 
grew the image of an ineffectual, powerless, and even inept com- 
missioner, and Kuhn never fully recovered. 

In my opinion, the real problem during the strike was Gre- 
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bey, the owners’ man. A wisecracking, combative negotiator, he 
inflamed the players, and even the cool and steady Miller came 
to dislike him intensely. As for Kuhn, he was duty-bound to sup- 
port Grebey, but privately he knew that Grebey’s personality and 
tactics had become increasingly detrimental to the negotiations. 
But there was nothing Kuhn could do about it. 

To this day, a tinge of bitterness still creeps into Kuhn’s voice 
when he discusses the events of 1981 and the treatment he got 
from the press. At the time, he thought it inappropriate to 
express his true feelings, but he agonized over what was written 
about him—and, even worse, what was implied. “To suggest that 
I fomented the strike, or want to break the union, is simply 
wrong and unfair,” he told me during the strike. ““They’re writing 
as if I have some vast, godlike power to end this strike, Howard, 
and I don't?” 

“Ts there nothing you can do?” I asked. 

“Tm trying to establish better lines of communications be- 
tween my ofhce and the Player Relations Committee, but it’s 
difficult. The owners want to beat Miller, and the players don’t 
seem like they want to give an inch.” 

“Is there any hope of a settlement, or is this season finished 
for good?” 

“I don’t know, Howard, I just don’t know,” Kuhn said. “I’m 
hopeful, that’s my nature. But what really gets me is the percep- 
tion that I can tell a labor union not to strike. I can’t even tell the 
owners and the players to stay in a room until they solve this 
thing. I can’t tell Miller how to bargain, and the owners think 
they're following the right course of action. I’m caught in the 
middle.” 

It was Kuhn’s belief that the union was wrong, that Miller 
and the players were mistaken in calling the strike. Kuhn claimed 
that the players had agreed in 1980 to negotiate in good faith for 
some form of compensation. They were well aware, he said, that 
the compensation would not be all that grievous. Then the next 
year, according to Kuhn, they backed off their promise to negoti- 
ate, refused to make any concessions—and called a strike when 
the owners resisted caving in. 

Miller had a different story to tell. At no time, he said, were 
the owners serious about conducting fair and reasonable negotia- 
tions. As proof, he pointed to the fifty-day strike-insurance policy 
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with Lloyd’s of London that the owners had taken out before- 
hand. Then, on the fiftieth day, after 713 games had been wiped 
out, the strike was settled. According to Miller, the owners ended 
up agreeing to a proposal that he had personally made to them 
before the strike began. 

I have enormous respect for both Miller and Kuhn, and it 
wasn’t easy figuring out who was right and who was wrong. One 
thing is certain: Both are honest men, and each firmly believed in 
his assessment of the events that led to the strike. For as long as I 
have supported the players’ union on so many issues, however, 
my sympathies in 1981 were with Kuhn. Let me make that 
clear—Kuhn, not the owners. To a large extent, he was unjustly 
pilloried, and he took the rap when there was plenty of blame to 
go around. 

But it wasn’t over. Kuhn got ambushed again. To save the 
season, Kuhn placed his stamp of approval on a split-season plan 
that was designed to renew interest in the game and hype the 
gate. The Cincinnati Reds finished the season with the best 
record in baseball, but they were denied the playoffs according to 
the guidelines of the plan. 

Sportswriters came down hard on the plan, called it idiotic 
and shortsighted. Naturally, Kuhn took the heat; again, he was 
the scapegoat, the whipping boy, even though the plan was sup- 
ported wholeheartedly by the vast majority of teams and the play- 
ers’ union. 

Did the plan result in inequities? Yes, it did. But what were 
the alternatives? Pick up with a partial season? In my opinion, 
having first-half leaders play second-half leaders to determine di- 
vision champions wasn’t all that horrible an idea. At least it got 
people talking about baseball again. And I don’t know if I would 
have done anything differently, considering the peculiar circum- 
stances of that 1981 season. 


In the aftermath of the 1981 strike, the Cardinals’ Gussie 
Busch was ready to make his big move against Kuhn. Five years 
earlier, as I have noted, Busch had spearheaded a drive to re- 
structure baseball and render Kuhn powerless in labor rela- 
tions—and it worked to the owners’ advantage. Unwilling to 
forget about Kuhn’s lifting of the 1976 lockout, he had long 
wanted the commissioner out of office, and now was his chance. 
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Discredited, under fire in the media, Kuhn was easy pickings, and 
Busch didn’t waste any time. 

At the winter meetings in December, nine owners signed a 
letter calling for Kuhn to resign. It charged him with lack of lead- 
ership. The letter itself was signed by an attorney named Lou 
Sussman—who just happened to be Busch’s general counsel. 

Kuhn’s departure seemed inevitable. His contract wasn’t due 
to expire until August 1983, but under baseball’s rules, the nine 
signatories of that letter had enough power ultimately to block 
the commissioner’s reelection. 

To get reelected, Kuhn would need three-fourths approval of 
the owners in each league. Only four owners in the American 
League lined up against Kuhn. For the National League, arrayed 
against Kuhn were the Williams brothers of Cincinnati, Hous- 
ton’s John McMullen, Atlanta’s Ted Turner, Nelson Doubleday 
of the New York Mets—and, of course, Gussie Busch. 

McMullen had a personal grudge against Kuhn, which I will 
reveal later. For their part, the Williams brothers were still seeth- 
ing over the split-season plan that cost the Reds a spot in the 
playoffs. But there were other forces at work here. The Williams 
brothers were getting into cable, as was Doubleday, and Turner’s 
superstation in Atlanta was growing increasingly rich. Kuhn had 
expressed concern about the spread of cable TV, and he started 
to push for some form of revenue sharing. All clubs were already 
sharing network monies, but Kuhn wanted the owners to con- 
sider various formulas for the distribution of cable revenues to 
protect the teams in the weaker markets. 

Doubleday wouldn’t hear of it, and neither would Turner. 
They had no intention of sharing their profits with anybody. 
Doubleday started squawking about baseball’s need for a busi- 
nessman as commissioner, while Busch basically kept his mouth 
shut and pulled the strings behind the scenes. He was sitting 
pretty. He owns the biggest brewery in the country, Anheuser- 
Busch—which spends a lot of money advertising Budweiser beer 
on television. Those sudsy dollars help men such as Turner and 
Doubleday turn a profit on their local and cable telecasts. Busch 
wanted Kuhn out, while Doubleday and Turner wanted more 
advertising money from Anheuser-Busch—and wanted to 
keep it. 

Talk about teamwork! 
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See how this plays: Busch tells Turner and Doubleday and 
the Williams brothers he wants Kuhn out. They tell Busch they 
want beer advertising for their cable operations. Busch says no 
problem. They say, great, but we also want to keep the profits. 
Okay, Busch says, you've got my support in trying to shoot down 
revenue sharing. Then they confess they don’t like Kuhn either 
and promise to vote against him. Busch smiles contentedly. He 
waited a long time to get Kuhn. 

Shortly after the winter meetings, early in 1982, Kuhn ap- 
peared on my SportsBeat show. I had reached all but two of the 
signatories of the December letter, and each declined to voice his 
specific objections to Kuhn. But Kuhn was forthcoming. 


COsELL: ‘Commissioner, are you going to resign?” 

KUHN: “Howard, I have no intention of resigning.” 

CosELL: “You're well aware that Edward Bennett Williams has 
stated publicly that you failed to exercise leadership, that 
you could have averted the baseball strike of the past 
season. You could have used the general-welfare clause 
to that effect. Your response.” 

KUHN: “I disagree with Ed Williams. The general-welfare clause 
does not permit the commissioner to tell a labor union 
whether it can strike or not strike. The Players’ Associa- 
tion is protected by federal law. I couldn’t tell them they 
can't strike, and I couldn’t stop them when they got into 
it, however much I might have wanted to.” 


Later in the interview, I asked Kuhn if he thought any of the 
nine signatories of the December letter might change his vote 
when the commissioner’s reelection came up. 

“I don’t know, Howard,” Kuhn said. “Certainly, if I’m to be 
reelected, someone will have to change. I think these are decent 
men. I think they’re looking to do the right thing for the long- 
term good of the game... .” 

“Do you think these signatories are acting in concert, in a 
conspiracy?” 

“Howard, I really can’t answer that question. I don’t know 
the facts for sure. I would like to think that they are working to 
do the constructive thing for the game... .” 

Several months later, at the All-Star Game break, Kuhn made 
another appearance on SportsBeat to discuss the state of the 
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baseball nation. We covered numerous topics—the effects of the 
strike, drug abuse among players, revenue sharing, expansion— 
and, of course, Kuhn’s political situation. 

“You remain under attack from some owners, most notably 
in the National League,” I said. “Where do you stand with re- 
gard to retention of your job?” 

“Howard, I’m not altogether certain about the accuracy of 
the phrase ‘under attack,’”’ he said. “There have been people 
[who] felt that you shouldn't reelect Kuhn or elect any other 
commissioner until certain matters had been straightened out, 
such as restructuring, such as revenue sharing. It wasn’t so much 
an issue of Kuhn as it was an issue of how do we deal with those 
other problems. Oh, there might be an isolated case where Kuhn 
is the issue, but 1 think that’s minimal. 

“The majority of clubs have consistently supported me—and 
are continuing to support me.” 

I asked: “So you think you’re going to keep your job?” 

Kuhn replied, “Howard, Id like to, and one is always opti- 
mistic. I’m of that nature.” 

The ax came on November 1, 1982, in Chicago. Kuhn’s 
hopes for reelection to a third seven-year term were dashed. The 
same five National League owners who signed that letter the pre- 
vious December lined up against him again, and that was it for 
Kuhn. Instead of resigning, however, Kuhn chose to carry out the 
duties of his office until the owners could find a new commis- 
sioner. I felt he should’ve quit as a matter of pride and self-re- 
spect, but he honestly believed that baseball needed his services 
while the owners searched for a new commissioner. 

Kuhn also had other reasons for staying on. He held out the 
hope that the owners would come up empty in their search and 
that he would ultimately receive a mandate for another term. He 
loved the job so deeply, wanted to keep it so badly, that he re- 
fused to quit until only days before his contract actually expired. 

In the meantime, Kuhn negotiated a record $1.2 billion, six- 
year deal with ABC and NBC, and there were some who thought 
that the lucrative new television contract might yet force the 
owners to reconsider Kuhn for the job. One man who was in 
Kuhn’s corner was Edward Bennett Williams, the prominent 
trial attorney who had purchased the Orioles in 1979. Originally 
critical of Kuhn during the strike, he changed his tune. Once he 
was drawn more intimately into baseball’s inner circles and be- 
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came better acquainted with the system, he turned into one of 
Kuhn’s staunchest allies. 

At any rate, I posed this question to Kuhn: “Do you think 
that this new billion-dollar television contract enhances your 
chances of remaining on as commissioner?” 

“I seriously doubt whether it’s going to change the situation 
very much one way or the other,” he replied. “I think it’s a very 
good deal, and I think it’s good for our clubs. But frankly, I don’t 
think it’s going to have much effect on my situation in the politi- 
cal sense.” 

“Then why keep fighting for this job? Aren’t you forsaking 
your personal dignity by doing so?” 

“I don’t think so, Howard. . . . I continue to carry out the du- 
ties of the office in what I think is a proper and forceful way by 
doing the things that are necessary to be done. I don’t feel any 
loss of dignity in that, and nor do I feel that I’m on any sort of 
will-o’-the-wisp cause here. I think what I’m doing is proper, and 
I’m not ready to forsake it.” 

“But why not?” I said. “Why keep fighting these people who 
wanted you out and apparently still do?” 

Kuhn insisted he wasn’t fighting to stay on. “I take some 
pride in the way baseball is going these days,” he said. “If, as a 
result, things come out well for me, let it be so. If it comes out 
otherwise, let that be so, too. But I made a commitment to stay 
on this job until my term was completed. It’s a necessary transi- 
tion for baseball, and I’m prepared to keep my word.” 

“Would it be the ultimate fulfillment of your professional life 
to be reelected after all you've been through?” 

“It would be particularly fulfilling,” Kuhn said, “if the com- 
missioner were given greater powers to do what he has to do for 
baseball. m” 

As the weeks dragged on, the owners debated the benefits of 
the new television deal. Some insisted that Kuhn could have 
done better, that the money was in place for that kind of deal sev- 
eral years before. Others said the deal was too long and didn't 
take into account the future of pay television in the country. 
That position was voiced by one of Kuhn’s most strident foes, 
Doubleday of the Mets, who kept drum beating for a busi- 
nessman in the ofhce of commissioner. 

One of Kuhn’s supporters, Eddie Einhorn of the Chicago 
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White Sox, a former television executive who had helped Kuhn 
shape the new package, took a swipe at Doubleday. “I have for- 
gotten more about the television business than Mr. Doubleday 
will ever know,” Einhorn told me. “When he criticizes the televi- 
sion agreement as far as restricting the future, he’s totally wrong. 
We have taken every means to protect our future, which is the 
pay television area. I happen to be one of the biggest proponents 
of pay television in the country.” 

Doubleday would have none of it. “I think that the survival 
of Bowie Kuhn has been put to rest,” he told me. He then went 
on to say that he hoped Kuhn would not test baseball’s musty 
tules, which require the commissioner to be liked by a full three 
fourths of the owners in each league, in the courts. ““We the mi- 
nority have subscribed to that constitution,” he said. “We have 
listened to it. We have operated within it, and I feel strongly that 
baseball is bigger than one man....” 

“There are twenty-six teams in baseball,” White Sox owner 
Einhorn countered. “In the last count, Bowie had about eighteen 
or nineteen of those. So that’s what makes this whole thing a 
travesty, but I guess we have to live with it. Because it’s a tyranny 
of the minority, a lot of efforts are being made by the majority to 
convince the minority that they’re wrong. They shouldn’t do this 
when the majority of baseball thinks Kuhn is the man for the 
job.” 

Using SportsBeat as my forum, I then asked two prominent 
candidates for commissioner—Olympic officials Peter Ueberroth 
and William Simon—if they were interested in the job. Simon 
admitted that he had had a long chat with Bud Selig, the owner 
of the Milwaukee Brewers and the head of the owners’ Search 
Committee, but simply wasn’t interested. 

Ueberroth also denied any interest in becoming the commis- 
sioner of baseball. “I’m not interested now,” he said, “and I 
don’t think I will be in the near future. ... I have not been con- 
tacted, and I have no interest in that position.” 

Oddly enough, though Doubleday and others kept repeating 
that baseball needed a businessman in the commissioner’s office, 
one name rumored as a possible successor to Kuhn was A. Bart- 
lett Giamatti, the president of Yale University, a brilliant and 
distinguished academician. Giamatti’s passion for the sport was 
well known, but I don’t believe the owners ever really considered 
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him. Every time I tried to call him, he was always away on vaca- 
tion, and he never did speak publicly about being a candidate or 
even wanting the job. He simply chose to let the rumors die on 
their own. 

Several days later, on July 19, an extraordinary delegation of 
five National League owners and presidents assembled at Lam- 
bert International Airport in St. Louis. They were Peter O’Mal- 
ley of Los Angeles, Bob Lurie of San Francisco, Ballard Smith of 
San Diego, Charles Bronfman of Montreal, and Bill Giles of 
Philadelphia, and they had come to meet with August A. Busch 
III, the chairman, president, and chief executive ofhcer of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., which owns the Cardinals and the brewery, 
among other subsidiaries. It was a last-ditch attempt to save 
Kuhn’s job. 

Since Busch’s father, Gussie, had inspired the anti-Kuhn 
movement and since he remained adamant in his opposition, 
these men hoped to persuade the son to reason with the father. 
Their pleas did not move the son, who so much as told them 
they’d have to deal with the father. Old Gussie wasn’t going to 
budge, they knew that, and so the saving of Kuhn’s job seemed to 
be a dead issue. Not only did the gang of five have the necessary 
votes to block Kuhn’s reelection, but also it was rumored that the 
Chicago Cubs would join them at an owners’ meeting in early 
August. 

Kuhn’s contract was to expire on August 12, and as the 
owners gathered in Boston, the intensity of feelings was running 
high. Some owners were predicting a “blood bath” if the pro- 
Kuhn forces insisted on taking one more vote in hopes of getting 
Kuhn reelected. It never happened. 

On August 3, realizing that his refusal to step aside was 
creating much bitterness and divisiveness among the owners, 
Kuhn resigned as commissioner of baseball. Another vote was 
never taken, but Kuhn knew it was all over. 

Before resigning, Kuhn tried to reach me at my office in New 
York to tell me about it. I was tracked down at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in Connecticut, where I was conducting a seminar on sports 
in our society. Kuhn and I made contact, and he said he wanted 
me to know he intended to resign within the hour. I wished him 
well and told him I thought he was doing the right thing. 

Not long afterward, I got word that Arledge was trying to 
reach me. It was urgent. I got back to him, and he said: “You’ve 
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got to come on Nightline tonight, and see if you can get Kuhn 
for us exclusively.” 

“Well, Roone, he’s already held his press conference and an- 
nounced his resignation.” 

“That’s just a formality as far as I’m concerned. It doesn’t 
matter. On Nightline we can get into it in more depth.” 

I reached Kuhn in Boston, and he consented to appear on 
Nightline along with two American League owners, Einhorn and 
George Argyros of the Seattle Mariners. Einhorn was a Kuhn 
supporter, Argyros a critic. Though a coterie of National 
League owners was primarily responsible for Kuhn’s ouster, it 
was impossible to nail one of them down for an appearance that 
night. 

It turned out to be a helluva show, very dramatic, and it 
pulled in a big rating. 

The host of Nightline, Ted Koppel, threw a few perfunctory 
questions at Kuhn, then turned to me. “Howard,” Koppel asked, 
“what was it that Commissioner Kuhn’s opponents held against 
him?” 

“The reasons are varied,” I answered, “but basically, laying it 
on the line, the swingman was Gussie Busch, who owns An- 
heuser-Busch brewery. In effect, a brewery owner had the control 
to dispossess Bowie from his job.” 

“All right, but what are the issues?” 

I told Koppel about Kuhn’s desire for revenue sharing from 
cable and how owners such as Turner and Doubleday would 
have none of it. And as a corollary issue, such owners receive 
millions in advertising dollars from Busch’s brewery, and thus 
Busch could exert great influence over them. 

Then I disclosed the genesis of the personal animus between 
Kuhn and John McMullen of Houston. Kuhn wasn’t even aware 
that I knew the story. McMullen had fired Tal Smith as his gen- 
eral manager and wanted to hire Al Rosen—but there was a 
hitch. A former outstanding player and an experienced baseball 
executive, Rosen had come under investigation because of previ- 
ous connections as an employee of an Atlantic City casino that 
was under scrutiny. McMullen wanted Kuhn to clear the way for 
him to hire Rosen as quickly as possible. Kuhn resisted, refusing 
to supersede the investigation. An upstanding man, Rosen was 
eventually cleared and signed with Houston, but McMullen 
never forgave Kuhn for his stance in the matter. 
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“These are the kinds of things,” I said, “that happen behind 
the scenes, that the commissioner had to live with and couldn’t 
possibly disclose himself. Now, Bowie, are you surprised that I’ve 
now told McMullen’s story?” 

“No, Howard, I’m not surprised. I thought John was wrong 
in the way he handled that, in the way he reacted to the situa- 
tion. Your description of it is a fair one.” 

Kuhn had agreed to stay in office until the end of the year, 
serving the game while the owners looked for a new commis- 
sioner. I asked him, “Why not go out now?” 

He said that baseball needed a commissioner to carry out the 
functions of the office, adding, “I will not turn my back on the 
people who’ve supported me through this whole thing. ... The 
game needs me more in a sense than it’s ever needed me. I will 
not let it down.” 

At his press conference, Kuhn had said that under no cir- 
cumstances did he want to be considered a candidate for the job, 
and he was through with trying to seek another term. I pursued 
that point, saying, ““What if they turn to you? Isn’t there a last 
lingering hope inside you. . . ?” 

Absolutely not, Kuhn said, calling his decision “irrevocable.” 

Einhorn and Argyros then joined Kuhn, and Koppel asked 
Argyros exactly what was the rap on the outgoing commissioner. 
Argyros said, in part, “It’s time for a change, and I think that’s in 
effect what happened.” 

Koppel wanted Argyros to be more specific. Argyros was not, 
and Koppel kept after him. Argyros talked about baseball need- 
ing a new structure, and the right kind of management to take it 
to “new heights.” 

Somewhat befuddled, Koppel turned to Einhorn, noting that 
the majority wanted to retain Kuhn. “Is the majority going to 
pick the kind of man that Argyros is talking about?” Koppel 
asked. 

“I don’t know what the majority is going to do,” Einhorn re- 
plied, “because right now the majority is a little angry. In the 
American League, Mr. Argyros was one of three who voted 
against Mr. Kuhn. That leaves eleven who were for him. In the 
National League, it was six to six; —indeed, the Cubs had 
joined the gang of five—“that adds up to a minority, but those 
are our rules... . Thats what really irks me about today, besides 
losing a fine man.” 
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This time, Koppel asked Einhorn what the rap against Kuhn 
was. 
“I have to tell you,” Einhorn said, “this is a classic power 
struggle. It is not insignificant that the votes against Kuhn were 
from people who were basically not involved in the executive 
structure of baseball, not on major committees. A number of 
them in the National League, as Howard so aptly pointed out, 
have interests other than baseball—like cable interests and spon- 
sorship interests. And they finally figured out that they could 
make their power felt by voting in a bloc. ...” 

Koppel then turned the questioning over to me, and things 
started to heat up. 

“Let’s lay it on the table, Eddie,” I said. “Recently, did the 
Williams brothers, the owners in Cincinnati, make a big deal for 
cable sponsorship with Anheuser-Busch?” 

“Correct,” Einhorn said. 

“Okay. Similarly, haven’t the Chicago Cubs made a big deal 
for television sponsorship with Anheuser-Busch?” 

“Over eight million dollars a year,” Einhorn said. 

Argyros jumped in and said I was missing the point. Einhorn 
laughed, telling Argyros, “You'd better explain it.” 

Argyros uttered more generalities about leadership and the 
need for a restructuring of baseball. 

“The restructuring you keep talking about, sir,’ I asked. 
“What do you mean? Do you want to wipe out the commis- 
sioner’s present powers? Do you want an executive council of 
owners to run baseball?” 

Believe it or not, Argyros talked about voting procedures. 
“The minority has been able to direct the game, and that needs 
obc changed. s am, 

I shot back, ‘‘Doesn’t that mean that Bowie would have been 
reelected if what you just suggested were true?” 

“Possibly,” Argyros said. 

I asked Einhorn if the owners had any serious candidates to 
succeed Kuhn. That was the province of the Search Committee, 
he said, and he wasn’t sure. He hadn’t heard of any, but he gavea 
warning to all potential candidates. “Why anyone would want to 
work for twenty-six characters like Argyros and myself is beyond 
me,” he said. 

The day after that show, I got a call from a man named Jerry 
Solomon, a former ABC salesman who was in charge of dispens- 
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ing millions of dollars in Budweiser advertising to the networks. I 
had always regarded Solomon in a friendly way—but he was de- 
cidedly unfriendly on the phone. 

“Pm calling, Howard, to register my complaint about Night- 
line last night,” Solomon said. “I thought you were unfair in your 
characterization of what happened to Kuhn, and Mike Roarty 
feels the same way.” 

Roarty is a key executive with Anheuser-Busch, Inc. I liked 
Roarty. In fact, I was on good terms with a lot of people in that 
company and had recently accepted an invitation to speak at a 
dinner in St. Louis that Budweiser was sponsoring to promote 
soccer in the area. 

At the start, I was cordial with Solomon. “I’m sorry you and 
Mike feel that way,” I said. “But perhaps you can be more spe- 
cific, Jerry. Exactly what was I unfair about?” 

“First of all,” he said, “Budweiser and the St. Louis Car- 
dinals are two separate corporations. Gussie runs the Cardinals, 
and he doesn’t exert the kind of control over Budweiser advertis- 
ing as you suggested. As for his involvement in Kuhn’s dismissal, 
I think you overstated the case.” 

“Look, Jerry, it’s my business to know these things,” I said. “I 
stand on what I said. And furthermore, please don’t give me that 
crap about two separate corporations. The old man still has all 
the power in the world.” 

“Howard, you're simply wrong, and we don’t like it. This 
isn’t pleasant for me, but I think we’re going to have to go above 
your head on this one... .” 

I cut him off, my blood rising. “What are you saying, Jerry? 
Are you trying to scare me? You think you can censor me? I don’t 
give a shit about your company’s advertising! I’m a newsman, 
and I will not tolerate any of your veiled threats, and neither will 
ABC!” 

“We bring ABC a lot of dollars, Howard, and I think we de- 
serve better treatment.” . 

“You little pip-squeak,” I screamed, “don’t you ever call me 
again and try to censor me! Who the hell do you think you are to 
tell me how to do my job?!? You talk with anybody you want to, 
you hear! Talk to the chairman of the board, talk to the presi- 
dent, go ahead and threaten them if you can, but I will not back 
off on what I said. It’s the truth, and that’s that!” 

Later on in the day, Roarty called me. He wanted to fly in 
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from St. Louis and have a meeting with me. I told him I’d be 
glad to meet with him at any time, but perhaps he should go 
through channels first and talk with the ABC president, Fred 
Pierce. It was distasteful and just plain wrong that I should dis- 
cuss what I said on the air with one of my company’s biggest ad- 
vertisers. In my opinion, such a meeting would compromise my 
position as a journalist. 

Roarty agreed with me, saying he would indeed make an ap- 
pointment with Pierce and fly into New York. 

In the meantime, one night at dinner with one of my Sports- 
Beat staffers, Pete Bonventre, the former president of the New 
York Mets, M. Donald Grant, approached our table. I invited 
him to join us for cocktails, which he did, and then he brought 
up the subject of Kuhn's resignation. 

“If you only knew the real story about that one,” Grant said 
rather imperiously. 

“Did you see Nightline the other night?” I asked. 

Grant dismissed my question with a wave of his hand. He 
hadn’t seen the show, but he repeated his contention that no- 
body had gotten the inside scoop on Kuhn’s departure. 

“Well, Donald,” I asked, “what is the real story?” 

“Tt all has to do with a man named Lou Sussman. You know 
who he is?” 

I kicked Bonventre under the table, gave him a sly wink, then 
said to Grant, “No, who is he?” 

“Sussman is Gussie Busch’s lawyer,’ Grant said, “and he 
wants Kuhn’s job. Now, he knew the old man hated Kuhn, and 
he was Gussie’s guy behind the scenes who was getting those 
National League owners to vote against Kuhn.” 

I kicked Bonventre again. “Is there anything to the fact,” I 
asked, “that those owners have big cable interests and supersta- 
tions?” 

“Now you're thinking, Howard,” Grant said condescend- 
ingly, but I let him get away with it to draw him out. “Don’t you 
think that beer advertising means a lot to those men? Of course it 
does. That was Sussman’s trump card, and Gussie let him use it. 
Nice and neat, huh? And Sussman was able to keep fellows like 
Turner and Doubleday in line.” 

“Really, Donald, thanks for telling me,” I said, dripping with 
gratitude. “What a fascinating story.” 

Several days later, I got a call from Pierce, who said that 
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Roarty was flying into town to meet with him and Tony Thomo- 
poulos, the president of ABC’s broadcast group. Pierce wanted 
me to talk with them about the Nightline show before Roarty ar- 
rived. 

It was a quick meeting. I told them that my information was 
correct. I stood on it, and I didn’t like the idea of a sponsor, no 
matter how important, implicitly threatening to get back at my 
company for what I had said. I had given the public information 
it basically wasn’t getting anywhere else, and there was no way 
that an advertiser should seek to controvert what was said on a 
news program. 

Pierce and Thomopoulos agreed with me, and I received 
their support. 

After Roarty had met with those two men, he stopped by my 
office. We shook hands, exchanged pleasantries, and then he 
handed me a letter in which was stated Budweiser’s position: that 
Anheuser-Busch and the St. Louis Cardinals were two separate 
and distinct corporations and that Busch wasn’t involved in mo- 
bilizing National League owners against Kuhn. 

The way it turned out, I honored my commitment to speak at 
the Budweiser-sponsored dinner in St. Louis, and ABC execu- 
tives never said a word to me about Anheuser-Busch’s com- 
plaints. I had gotten the story right, my company knew it, and it 
backed me. 


A curious thing happened several months after Roarty paid 
his visit to ABC. Dodgers’ owner Peter O’Malley, an unwavering 
Kuhn supporter, ordered the cancellation of all sales of Bud- 
weiser beer in Dodger Stadium. People in the concessions busi- 
ness refer to Dodger Stadium as “the world’s largest saloon.” 
Considering the Dodgers’ attendance, gross sales of Budweiser 
beer in that park probably amounts to between $8 million and 
$10 million a year. 

O’Malley’s action stung Busch, who then turned around 
and canceled all Budweiser advertising on the Dodgers’ radio 
and TV. 

Not long after, another Kuhn ally, Ballard Smith of San 
Diego, also canceled the sale of Busch’s beer in his stadium. I 
had to chuckle to myself as I wondered what Roarty and Solo- 
mon were thinking. My story was accurate, as I’d always known, 
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and it was satisfying to know that now it was forever confirmed in 
the starkest terms. 

At about the same time, baseball was conducting its winter 
meetings in Nashville, ‘Tennessee, and Kuhn delivered what ap- 
peared to be his farewell address. But several days later, he an- 
nounced that he would stay on as commissioner until March of 
1984, continuing to serve the game while the owners searched for 
a new commissioner. I disagreed with Kuhn. I thought he owed 
the owners nothing and that he was harming his self-respect by 
sticking around. I questioned him in that regard on SportsBeat 
and also brought up O’Malley’s refusal to sell Budweiser beer in 
Dodger Stadium. 

“Did you, sir, instigate this action by Peter O’Malley?” I 
asked Kuhn. 

“I did not instigate it,” Kuhn replied. “I’m certainly aware of 
what Peter did. Whether that will be a good thing for the future 
of the game remains to be seen. But I had nothing to do with in- 
stigating it.” 

I then asked Kuhn if he recollected the Nightline show the 
previous summer in which it was brought out that Gussie Busch, 
the beer baron, was the guiding hand behind Kuhn’s dismissal. 

“I recollect,’ Kuhn said. “Certainly the Cardinals played 
an important role. How important I think only time will tell. 
But I think much of this is still cloaked in murky uncertain- 
err.” 

Kuhn, of course, was being diplomatic, but privately he was 
pleased with what O’Malley had done. Hell, he’s only human. 
He knew that O’Malley’s action wasn’t going to break Busch, 
and he knew, too, that the good of baseball hardly depended on 
whose beer was sold in major-league stadiums. It was the gesture 
that counted—and it was no small gesture at that. O’Malley had 
graphically showed his loyalty, and Kuhn was gratified still to 
have powerful friends in baseball. 

Kuhn also stressed that while he stayed on he had full and 
thorough powers to carry out the duties of his office. Otherwise, 
he said, he would not have remained on the job. I believed him, 
and he conducted himself as commissioner as he always had— 
staunchly, with an upright posture, both eyes cocked on matters 
that might damage the integrity of the game. He fined and sus- 
pended players for drug abuse, kept a tight rein on the owners— 
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and continued to push for some form of revenue sharing among 
the clubs in the cable television area. 

Then, on March 3, 1984, the owners finally found their 
man—Peter Ueberroth, the president of the Los Angeles Olym- 
pic Organizing Committee. I had gotten to know Ueberroth well, 
having done several SportsBeat shows regarding his efforts to 
stage the 1984 Summer Olympics. He was doubtlessly the best 
man for the job, a personable, forceful man with enormous ad- 
ministrative and organizational talents. 

The owners were holding a meeting in Tampa, Florida, and it 
was there that Ueberroth was officially confirmed as the new 
commissioner. I was the first to have Ueberroth—along with 
Kuhn—on network television to discuss his taking of the baseball 
commissioner’s job. 

My first question to Ueberroth concerned his appearance on 
SportsBeat the previous July, when he claimed that he had no in- 
terest in the job. In response, Ueberroth praised Kuhn, then said, 
“I wasn’t a candidate as long as Bowie was one. We're friends, 
and we both understood that.” 

Ueberroth also revealed that Kuhn would stay on until Sep- 
tember 30, at which time his obligations as head of the LAOOC 
would have been completed. Before taking the job, he said, he 
had made sure that the owners were willing to enhance the au- 
thority of the commissioner’s office. For example, he had gotten 
the owners to change their archaic voting procedures; no longer 
would a commissioner need three-fourths approval from each 
league to retain his job, but a simple majority. 

“I would not have taken the job,” Ueberroth said, “if Bowie 
weren't permitted to stay on.” 

Turning to Kuhn, I asked him why he had consented to re- 
main in light of the way he had been treated by the owners. 

‘“’.. Peter said he simply would not take the job unless I 
stayed on. He’s the man I felt should have the job. I told Bud 
Selig, the head of the Search Committee, this man was the man 
for the job.” 

“Were there any other choices, Bowie?” 

“Other men were considered, but I think this was the best- 
qualified man.” 

“Then he got the only offer?” 

“He got the only offer.”’ 
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One last time, I asked Kuhn if there were any great personal 
regrets. 

“Looking back over the last couple of years, Howard, of 
course there are. I would like to have continued. But at a certain 
point, I said to myself, “Look, Bowie, you ought to get out of 
here. Open the door, and let some new air come in.’ The new air 
is sitting here on my right, and he’s going to be a great commis- 
sioner of baseball.” 

Ueberroth ended up making a smashing success of the Sum- 
mer Olympics, and the LAOOC was able to turn a profit of $215 
million—an unheard-of achievement in the annals of the Olym- 
pics. When it came time for him to assume the commissioner- 
ship, he invited Kuhn to attend the playoffs and the World Series 
with him. Kuhn discussed the invitation with me, and he de- 
cided, rightly so, to decline. He felt that Ueberroth should be 
alone on center stage, and he didn’t want in any way to dampen 
the events by his presence. Instead, he made a goodwill tour of 
Korea and its baseball facilities, then accompanied the Orioles on 
their trip to Japan. 

Before he left office, however, Kuhn made one more big 
splash. As the Chicago Cubs drove toward the National League 
playoffs, he realized that baseball was facing a huge problem. 
The home of the Cubs, Wrigley Field, has no lights, and day 
games had become a way of life for Cubs’ fans. Privately, Kuhn 
wanted to order lights into Wrigley Field, but pressure was 
mounting. Cubs’ rooters were clamoring for the preservation of 
day games, and they were supported by columnists everywhere, 
exhorting Kuhn to honor the traditions of baseball and ignore the 
wishes of network executives who wanted prime-time telecasts. 

Kuhn was justifiably concerned about the economics of the 
game. Should the Cubs make the playoffs and then the World 
Series, the playing of day games would cost each team more than 
$750,000 in television revenues. It would also mean that millions 
of baseball fans who work during the day would miss the games. 

There was another problem. The governor of Illinois, James 
R. Thompson, a self-professed lifelong Cubs’ fan, had signed a 
noise-pollution bill in 1982 that, in effect, forbids night games in 
Wrigley Field. 

Naturally, the owners wanted night games—and that in- 
cluded the owners of the Cubs, who are owned by the Chicago 
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Tribune Company. That’s right, the same corporation that owns 
the Chicago Tribune newspaper. While the newspaper’s colum- 
nists were drumbeating for day games, their own management 
was working behind the scenes, trying to get Kuhn to order lights 
in Wrigley Field so it could save face with a coterie of diehard 
fans who don’t work but sit in the bleachers in the afternoons to 
watch their team in action. In the process, the Chicago Tribune 
Company also wanted Kuhn to defy the governor and take the 
heat for dragging baseball through the courts on the issue. 

Kuhn resolved the dilemma as best he could. He left the 
schedule of playoff games intact. But if the Cubs were to get into 
the World Series, then games three, four, and five would be 
played in Wrigley Field, rather than games one, two, six, and 
seven, as originally planned. The American League would get the 
home-field advantage—an edge that historically hasn’t amounted 
to much—but the switch in the schedule meant that weekend 
games, which are always played in the day, would take place in 
Wrigley Field. (The Cubs made the playoffs but not the World 
Series.) 

Kuhn was hailed by the press for standing up for the rights of 
the Cubs, the traditions of day baseball, and the interests of the 
fans of the long-suffering Cubs. Nobody found this more amus- 
ing than Kuhn, who had thought all along that lights should be 
installed. In fact, if he had not been a lame-duck commissioner, 
and if he had had enough time to fight the noise-pollution bill, 
he probably would have ordered lights into Wrigley Field. As it 
happened, he simply did the best he could with an impossible sit- 
uation. 

We both agreed on one thing: Sooner or later, considering its 
heavy interests in cable television, the Chicago Tribune Com- 
pany will indeed put lights into Wrigley Field. 

Sure enough, less than two months after the World Series, 
the Chicago Tribune Company tried to pull a fast one, making it 
seem as if the matter of lights in Wrigley Field had slipped be- 
yond its control. 

First there was this statement released by the commissioner's 
office: “If we cannot play our normal League Championship Se- 
ries at night, baseball will be delinquent in its obligation to the 
fans across the country who are available in the greatest numbers 
at those times. In addition, baseball’s revenues will be seriously 
impaired. 
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“The commissioner has told the Cubs the solution to the 
problem lies with them and has urged them to address it now, 
while there is time to work out appropriate solutions.” 

The Cubs promptly filed a lawsuit against the city of Chicago 
and Governor James Thompson, asking a state court to block en- 
forcement of the noise-pollution bill—and thus allow them to 
put lights in Wrigley Field. Considering the commissioner’s di- 
rective, they said, they had no choice. 

The people who run the Chicago Tribune must have been 
smiling like Cheshire cats. They could try to get lights into 
Wrigley Field, and they could place the blame squarely on Ue- 
berroth’s shoulders. Hey, fans, it wasn’t our fault. Ueberroth 
made us do it. 

That wasn’t quite the truth. When the Cubs went to court, 
Ueberroth was on a boat, heading toward Mexico for a vacation. 
He had no idea what the Cubs were up to, and there was hardly 
any opportunity to find him for a statement. 

When Ueberroth returned from vacation, however, he found 
himself on the cover of Time magazine, hailed as its Man of the 
Year, and I got him to appear on SportsBeat. Here’s what he said 
when I mentioned that he had ordered the Cubs to take legal ac- 
tion and install lights in Wrigley Field: “Definitely not true. 
Without question, it’s not true.” 

Ueberroth insisted that he had never ordered the Cubs to file 
any kind of suit. “I told them there is a problem they need to 
solve and suggested half a dozen ways to solve it,” he said. “I 
never ordered anything. ... It might be as simple as temporary 
lights for a few games.” 

As of this writing, the Cubs were still pressing ahead with 
their suit. Why not? Maybe they are a bunch of wimps for trying 
to misguide their fans and let Ueberroth take the heat. I hardly 
respect them for that, but the fact is, the Chicago Tribune Com- 
pany is in the business of increasing its profits and satisfying its 
stockholders. And how silly were all those columnists and com- 
mentators bleating over day baseball games. Come on, guys, this 
is the twentieth century. 

By the way, in that same interview, Ueberroth said he was 
going to take a long, hard look at Kuhn’s decision to ban Mays 
and Mantle from baseball for working for Atlantic City casinos. 
Privately, he told me that he was leaning toward lifting the ban, 
believing that both players were the victims of a double standard 
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and that they were practically national institutions. A couple of 
months later, on March 18, Ueberroth did indeed reinstate 
Mantle and Mays, enabling them once again to hold salaried jobs 
in the game they so magnificently graced. 


When Kuhn left baseball, he went back to his old law firm, 
Willkie, Farr & Gallagher, and he got a deal with a public-rela- 
tions firm as a special counsel. He also signed to write a book 
about his tenure as commissioner. 

One thing I was certain of, and Kuhn tended to agree with 
me: He’d never be completely happy as a practicing lawyer. I’m a 
former attorney myself, and the relative anonymity of the law 
does not make it a satisfying refuge, not after you've experienced 
the spotlight for so long. Kuhn knew that, and in the months fol- 
lowing his departure from baseball, he was still beset with uncer- 
tainties, trying to cope with and figure out exactly what he 
wanted to do with the rest of his life. 

Kuhn missed baseball terribly and probably always will. He 
loves the game, and it hurt him to watch a new commissioner 
come in and take over. Ueberroth was granted the kind of respect 
Kuhn had wanted, the kind of respect that enabled him to settle 
the umpires’ strike before the 1984 World Series and that gave 
him the freedom to push forcefully for revenue sharing of cable 
television revenues and risk the wrath of the owners. 

Bowie and I once discussed the possibility that Ueberroth 
might not remain in the job for more than a couple of years. Ue- 
berroth, in our opinion, seemed destined to take over a major 
corporation or perhaps run for public office in his home state of 
California. And as we talked about Ueberroth, I got the uneasy 
feeling Kuhn was thinking that maybe the owners would ask him 
back—and he’d go. 

I hoped he wasn’t thinking that. He’s too fine a man to let 
baseball have that kind of hold on him. He should let go. He’s 
got the capacity to move.on and find happiness beyond baseball. 
He deserves it. 


11 
The Beat Goes On 





Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, 
or we know where we can find information upon it. 


—Samuel Johnson, Life of Johnson 


On January 3, 1985, Senator Arlen Specter of Pennsylvania 
honored my SportsBeat show in a manner unparalleled in the 
sports television industry. That day marked the opening of the 
Ninety-ninth Congress, and Specter was prepared to introduce 
his Professional Football Stabilization Act, a bill designed to 
contro] the movements of sports franchises from one city to an- 
other. 

The previous month, on December 15, Specter had ap- 
peared on SportsBeat to express his views on the threatened 
shift of the Philadelphia Eagles to Phoenix and discuss his pro- 
posed legislation. The first fifteen minutes of that show were de- 
voted to a history of franchise carpetbagging dating back to the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and their move to Los Angeles in 1958 and 
containing many of the events that I have detailed in previous 
chapters. So impressed was Specter that when it came time for 
him to introduce his bill, he proceeded with these words: “An 
excellent analysis of the unfairness of sports franchise moves, 
the unfair pressure on cities, a discussion of certain legal issues, 
and Philadelphia’s problem with the Eagles was eloquently 
articulated by Mr. Howard Cosell in his SportsBeat program on 
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ABC-TV on December 15, 1984. Since that program was and is 
so instructive on this issue, I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of that program be included in the record at this 
point.” 

Specter got unanimous consent, and the entire transcript of 
that program was read into the Congressional Record. 

In addition, that program ended up being nominated for a 
Peabody and a George Polk award, two of the most distin- 
guished honors in broadcast journalism. I couldn’t be prouder of 
the show—the only half-hour show in television that is devoted 
exclusively to sports journalism—and if I had to choose one 
show that I’d like to stand as my legacy in this business, Sports- 
Beat would be it. 


On August 30, 1981, the show called ABC SportsBeat was 
ofhcially born. 

SportsBeat might never have taken the air, oddly enough, if it 
weren't for a man named Van Gordon Sauter. When Sauter as- 
sumed the presidency of CBS Sports, he promptly coined the 
slogan “sports journalism,” then launched a one-man PR cam- 
paign about investigating the seamy side of fun and games. He 
was going to unleash a horde of righteous reporters against the 
sports Establishment, and they would unearth all manner of 
scandals, drug abuse, racism, forged transcripts, strikes, fixed 
fights, gambling, violence, shamateurism. .. . 

You name it, youd get it. Just the facts, ma’am. 

And so the battle cry was raised—and it reached near-hysteri- 
cal proportions. You would have thought that “sports journal- 
ism” had never existed on the air. 

What nonsense! 

The fact was that my whole life as a broadcaster had been 
dedicated to what Sauter called “sports journalism,’ and every- 
body in the industry knew it. The historic evidence was rife. And 
yet Sauter’s public statements had the effect of making CBS look 
like the only network in pursuit of truth and beauty in sports. 
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This is not to imply that Sauter did not have some valid ar- 
guments to make. For too long, CBS, NBC, and ABC had con- 
fined their sports journalistic efforts to an engaging and diverting 
mix of features, interviews, and scores on their various pregame 
shows. Some shows were more ambitious than others, such as 
ABC’s Wide World of Sports and CBS’s Sports Saturday-Sun- 
day with Brent Musburger, but in the main, these shows could 
hardly be classified as hard-hitting forays into journalism. 

The plain, unvarnished truth is this: What passes for sports 
journalism on television, both on the local and network levels, 
too often comprises a cursory sideline interview with an athlete, 
or a critical comment here and there about a manager’s pitching 
change or some such nonsense, or reading from a piece of wire 
copy about a trade or another drug arrest, or even a montage of 
action shots played to the strains of Sinatra singing “Here’s to the 
Winners.” 

There were exceptions, of course. One, I am proud to say, 
was my daughter Hilary, who at the time was producing the 
Emmy-nominated “Sports Journal,” a segment within an NBC 
anthology called SportsWorld. 

The other exception was Hilary’s father. As Don Ohlmeyer, 
then executive producer of NBC Sports, said in an interview with 
a Chicago writer, “Whether you like it or not, sports journalism 
on television was begun in this country by Howard Cosell, and 
nobody else. And he still practices it.” 

The attention paid to Sauter’s remarks finally prompted a 
lunch between Roone Arledge and me. In addition to being pres- 
ident of ABC Sports, Arledge was also running ABC News, and 
we decided to create a show that the other networks did not 
have—and one we knew that Sauter had no intention of creating. 
It was to be a half hour in length and devoted exclusively to 
sports journalism. 

As suggested by Arledge, the show was called SportsBeat. 

Actually, Arledge and I were simply extending a fifteen-min- 
ute show I had done for a number of years. It was first entitled 
Howard Cosell’s Sports Magazine, then later, The ABC Sports 
Magazine. 

The premiere of SportsBeat contained three stories, each de- 
signed to give the show pace, topicality, and mood variety. John 
McEnroe was enormously controversial because of his churlish 
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behavior on the court, but it seemed to me that far more impor- 
tant than McEnroe’s unsportsmanlike conduct was the plus side 
of his personality. To that end, I got McEnroe to reveal on 
SportsBeat that he had rejected a $1 million guarantee to play 
Bjorn Borg in South Africa, the land of apartheid. Borg, by the 
way, had accepted. 

The second story was an example of the kind of reportage 
that I foresaw as the staple of future SportsBeat shows, hitting 
the big issues in sports long before anybody else. Thus I mobi- 
lized my staff for an in-depth report on labor relations in profes- 
sional football. We examined the increasingly rebellious spirit of 
the NFL players’ union, canvassed all the points of contention, 
and raised the likelihood of a players’ strike during the 1982 sea- 
son—which proved correct. 

The first SportsBeat ended with a short, humorous look at 
Darryl Dawkins, then with the Philadelphia 76ers, trying to shat- 
ter a prototype of the National Basketball Association’s new, un- 
shatterable backboard. 

The show was wel] received and well reviewed, and it contin- 
ued on a once-a-month basis. Other shows included a no-non- 
sense profile of New York Yankees’ owner George Steinbrenner 
and a touching exploration of former Minnesota Vikings’ defen- 
sive end Carl Eller’s despairing battle with drugs. 

At the start of the new year, Arledge gave SportsBeat a regu- 
lar schedule—or as regular as was possible. Sometimes the show 
appeared on Saturday, sometimes on Sunday, and always there 
were differing time periods, making it difficult to establish viewer 
habit. At least, however, SportsBeat was alive, and I was happy 
for that. 

In preparation for the new season, I sent a memo to Arledge, 
copying Jim Spence, a senior vice president of ABC Sports. In it, 
I listed a variety of subjects I planned to deal with on the show. 
These included: 


l. An exclusive interview with Polish tennis star Wojtek 
Fibak, who couldn’t continue playing tennis because of his 
constant concern for his father. Unable to contact him, 
Fibak revealed that he planned to take whatever steps neces- 
sary, regardless of martial law, to get into Poland and find 


his father. 
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2. A story entitled “Foreign Invasion,” which detailed 
the often underhanded manner in which some colleges and 
universities were fighting to get foreign athletes, particularly 
in the Southwest Conference's track and field program. The 
focus of the story was a Kenyan half miler named Sammy 
Koskei, who gave his age as twenty-three when he enrolled 
at New Mexico Junior College in 1980. Then, when he 
transferred to SMU, Koskei claimed to be nineteen, which 
enabled him to eke out a couple of more years of eligibility. 

3. A visit with Mike Burke, the former president of the 
New York Yankees, Knicks, and Rangers, who had te- 
nounced his U.S. citizenship and settled on an estate in the 
town of Aughrim in County Wicklaw, Ireland, where he 
planned to write his autobiography. 


Unbeknownst to me, Arledge dropped a remark to Spence. In 
effect, he said, “‘Let’s make sure that all these shows are as news- 
worthy as possible.” 

Apparently, Spence had taken Arledge’s word to mean that 
he should exert a greater authority over the show than was other- 
wise intended. 

About a week before the first show, I got a call from John 
Martin, then the other senior vice president of ABC Sports, and 
he asked me to come up to Spence’s office. 

“He wants to see you right away,” Martin said. 

“What for?” 

“Its about SportsBeat, Howard. Please come up.” 

When I got to Spence’s office, he informed me that he had 
read my memo, adding, “Your shows have to be on top of the 
news, Howard, and you’ve got to get ratings.” 

Then Spence proceeded to tear apart almost every story idea 
that I had outlined in the memo. 

“Nobody cares about a Polish tennis player,” he said. “Strike 
that one. Foreign athletes in the colleges? So what? Strike that. 
And who cares about Mike Burke? He’s yesterday's news. Strike 
that one, too.” 

Spence is normally a well-intentioned man, but he dotes on 
authority. His demeanor was outrageous. As for his opinions, 
they simply were of no consequence to me. Where and when had 
Spence acquired his journalistic expertise? His experience in the 
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field was severely limited, whereas I had been hustling stories 
from one end of the country to the other for twenty-five years and 
more in broadcasting. 

In an angry voice, I told Spence exactly how I felt about what 
had just transpired. Then I turned to Martin and said, “After all 
my years in this business, I will not be told what stories to play on 
my show!” 

I walked out, went downstairs to my office, and called Elton 
Rule, then the president of the network. Even though it was early 
evening, I told Rule, “I must see you right away, Elton. I’ve 
made a decision and I will only talk to you about it.” 

Rule told me to come right up, and when I got there, he said, 
“Before you say anything, Howard, let’s have a drink.” 

He then poured two vodkas on the rocks, settled back in his 
chair, and took a few sips of his drink. “Now, what’s up?” 

“Tve just had an intolerable meeting with Jim Spence, and 
I’ve had it! I’ve been through this too many times for too many 
years, and I want out of here!” 

After hearing a blow-by-blow account of the meeting, Rule 
called Fred Pierce, who was then his chief aide and later suc- 
ceeded him as president of the network. “Fred, I want you to 
come in here right away,” he said. “I’ve been talking with 
Howard, and I want you to hear what he’s got to say.” 

Within seconds, Pierce was in Rule’s office, and I was repeat- 
ing what I had told Rule. I also detailed the brief history of 
SportsBeat, the critical acclaim it had received, and how the 
show had consistently made news even on a once-a-month 
schedule. 

“Tm sorry, Fred, but after being with this company for as 
long as I have, it’s just too much to bear,” I said. “I’ve endured 
enough interference from Spence on other shows, and I won’t 
take it with SportsBeat. I’m not going to suffer any more. It’s that 
simple.” 

“You're happy with the material you have for the first show?” 
Pierce asked. 

“Happy? I’m ecstatic! The Fibak story and the foreign-inva- 
sion story will be picked up across the country. Nobody else has 
them! 

“Fibak met with me secretly at the Plaza Hotel, and then we 
went to his home in Connecticut, where he’s got one of the most 
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fabulous art collections you'd ever want to see. And we’ve un- 
earthed a scam at SMU that will make headlines. 

“These stories are an indication of the dimension of sports 
in the world today. It would take an imbecile not to under— 
stand that. Yet that man told me to strike them, and I won’t tol- 
erate it.” 

“It seems clear to me that Howard’s right,” Rule said to 
Pierce. “What do you propose we do about it?” 

“Td like to get into it,” Pierce said. “But let’s not forget that 
it’s Roone’s department, and I can only operate through him.” 

“I understand, Fred,” I said. 

“Give me time to get to Roone,’ Pierce said, “and you'll hear 
from either one of us as soon as possible.” 

“Please, Fred, because I’m not going through this anymore. 
There’s no sense to it. I’m tired of it, and quite frankly, I don’t 
need it anymore.” 

On the way home that night, I thought, well, this can’t go on 
much longer. Every six months now, you're telling them that 
you re leaving, that you're not happy. If they say, finally, get the 
hell out, we’re sick of you, you'd have to appreciate their point of 
view—because you're becoming a pain in the ass to all of them, 
Cosell. 

And yet, I was sure, they all liked me and respected me. We 
had been together for so many years, and the contretemps with 
Spence over SportsBeat were just too important to let slide. I had 
to take my chances. 

The next morning, Arledge called me. We met for lunch, and 
Arledge was as direct with me as he had ever been. 

“F want to make it perfectly clear, Howard,” he said. “This is 
your show. You do it your way. No interference.” 

“Under those conditions, Roone, I have no problem,” I said. 
“But be firm with Spence. I’m willing to forget about his posture 
at yesterday's meeting as long as he stays out of my way.” 

I went ahead with the Fibak and foreign-invasion stories. Im- 
mediately after the show had aired, the phone rang in the studio. 
It was Arledge. “That was a helluva show, Howard,” he said. 
“Congratulations, and congratulate your staff for me.” 

Then Arledge said something to me that I will never forget, 
something that genuinely moved me and made me feel proud of 
my association with ABC for so many years. 
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“Howard,” he said, “this show will be our legacy.” 

We had sent transcripts of the show to the wire services and 
newspapers around the country, and the next day, both stories 
made headlines—as I knew they would. 

SportsBeat was off and running. The New York Times fol- 
lowed our Mike Burke profile with one of its own. Unlike no 
other show, SportsBeat stayed on top of the NFL-Al Davis anti- 
trust trial, NBA franchise problems, college scandals, and Olym- 
pic woes. 

Other stories included: a moving interview with former St. 
Louis baseball star Ken Boyer just before he died of cancer; a re- 
port on the suicide of pro basketball player Bill Robinzine, high- 
lighted with an exclusive interview with his widow; American 
basketball players who had converted to Judaism to play in Israel; 
San Francisco wide receiver and hurdling world record-holder 
Renaldo Nehemiah’s battle for Olympic eligibility; and beset by 
disgruntled owners, the baseball commissioner, Bowie Kuhn, 
said, “I won't resign.” 

The reviews were extraordinary, and SportsBeat was hailed as 
the 60 Minutes of sports. As an example, this from The Wash- 
ington Post: “... ‘ABC SportsBeat’ may be the best thing to 
happen to sports TV this year.” And this from The New York 
Times: ‘‘Cosell’s “SportsBeat’ towered in a journalistic class by 
itself, the only genuine investigative sports program on the air.” 

SportsBeat went on to win two Emmys in as many years— 
and Van Gordon Sauter ended up leaving CBS Sports to become 
president of CBS News. Ironically, Sauter’s highly publicized 
pronouncements about “‘sports journalism” had their greatest 
impact at ABC, for the fact is nothing much had changed in this 
area at either CBS or NBC. 


SportsBeat is the most important show I’ve done. There have 
been more dramatic moments in my broadcasting career, but 
SportsBeat represents what I truly believe in—fair, honest, pro- 
bative, enlightening journalism. 

No television executive in his right mind puts a show like 
SportsBeat on the air to get ratings or to make money. It will 
achieve neither. You put SportsBeat on the air for the same rea- 
son that you make This Week with David Brinkley part of your 
network schedule—because it’s right and because it’s a public re- 
sponsibility. 
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Sports is a multibillion-dollar industry, and as I have made 
clear throughout this book, it pervades almost every facet of con- 
temporary society—the media, the courts, the Congress, medi- 
cine, education, the arts, you name it. And as such, the 
obligation exists to throw a searchlight on the owners, coaches, 
players, officials, and agents, much as the network news depart- 
ments and newspapers probe politicians, businessmen, lawyers, 
and doctors. 

By my professional precepts, anybody who would call himself 
or herself a journalist has the duty to act as a watchdog, protect- 
ing the public interest against the increasingly arrogant and pow- 
erful sports Establishment. That philosophy governs SportsBeat. 
Time and again, as an example, I have explored the ramifications 
of franchise removals and how professional team owners go so far 
as to use the threat of abandoning a city to win utility, rent, 
parking, concessions, and real-estate benefits—often at the direct 
expense of the taxpayer. 

The questions, then, are these: If a show like SportsBeat is 
necessary and deserving of air time, and if it imparts an image of 
integrity to a network, why does SportsBeat stand alone? Why 
aren't there more shows like it? And why are there so precious 
few bona fide journalists plying their trade in the sports depart- 
ments of the networks? 

Through the years, SportsBeat has found itself buffeted by 
forces beyond my control. The show has appeared on both Satur- 
day and Sunday and in various time slots. Unless interested 
viewers had religiously consulted their local listings, they proba- 
bly missed many opportunities to catch it. Thus, it has been dif- 
ficult to maintain the kind of ratings SportsBeat is capable of 
getting. SportsBeat has performed very well in big-city markets, 
often outpointing golf and tennis events and sometimes even 
horse racing and college basketball. Mix in the rest of the coun- 
try, however, and SportsBeat has endured a seesaw existence, 
scoring as high as a 5 rating and as low as a 1.5. With greater reg- 
ularity of scheduling and more support from ABC’s affiliate sta- 
tions, SportsBeat could indeed reach a larger audience. 

I’m not fooling myself, though. In reality, there is simply no 
way SportsBeat can compete against the popular pro sports— 
football, baseball, basketball, and boxing. Which means, of 
course, that a network can make a helluva lot more money show- 
casing a live event rather than a serious, journalistic program. 
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Networks survive and prosper by delivering the largest possi- 
ble audience to their advertisers. The overwhelming majority of 
sports fans wants games. And besides, through the years, thanks 
largely to sportswriters, they have been conditioned to regard sta- 
diums as cathedrals and players and coaches as deities. No won- 
der, then, that they don’t want ugly stories about racism, slush 
funds, courtroom battles, and other hard issues intruding into 
their fantasy world. It doesn’t play in Peoria. 

As I have indicated, considering the multiple problems and 
the legitimate commercial concerns of a network in constructing 
its programming schedule, a show like SportsBeat is allowed to 
exist only because an executive with the strength and conviction 
of a Roone Arledge believes in it. When he said that SportsBeat 
will be “our legacy,” that statement will forever be true in princi- 
ple—even if its shaky financial viability one day forces its cancel- 
lation. As of this writing, SportsBeat is well into its fifth full 
season, which in itself indicates a measure of success. Not many 
half-hour network shows survive that long, especially one that 
must constantly struggle to attract an audience with its serious- 
ness of purpose, its changing time periods, and the consequent 
difficulty in obtaining broad clearances from network afhliates. 

Nevertheless, considering the vast number of hours devoted 
to games and the millions made on them, wouldn’t you think 
that the people at CBS and NBC could devote a half hour to 
sports journalism? Why do they resist? What’s their problem? 

As it turns out, ratings and income are only part of the an- 
swer. And here’s where one of the more startling about-faces in 
network history enters the picture. 

Sauter was succeeded as president of CBS Sports by a former 
lawyer with the William Morris Agency by the name of Neal 
Pilson. No sooner had Pilson assumed command than he went 
about discouraging journalism in his division. His position 
seemed so drastic that it went beyond a mere repudiation of 
Sauter’s original goals; it was as if Sauter had never even raised 
the battle cry of “sports journalism” in the first place. 

In the summer of 1982, in a speech to television writers, edi- 
tors, and critics, Pilson fired from the hip: 


1. CBS Sports did not have the necessary resources to 
produce “60 Minutes-style’”’ reporting. Whereas 60 Minutes 
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employed more than two dozen producers, he said, CBS 
Sports had three. 

2. All three network sports departments are in bed with 
the various leagues and franchises because they pay dearly 
for their games; thus they can’t be expected to provide de- 
tached news coverage both on and off the field. 

3. Serious sports journalism is best left to the network 
news divisions. 


That speech by Pilson sparked as much debate as had his 
predecessor Sauter’s manifesto about sports journalism. In a story 
in Sports Illustrated, the man who gave me the go-ahead to 
launch SportsBeat, Arledge, had this to say about the implica- 
tions of the new CBS philosophy: ““Baloney . . . It’s naive and al- 
most cynical to say that sports is just entertainment. If it were 
just entertainment, people wouldn’t be lobbying Congress all the 
time, and there wouldn’t be all these multimillion-dollar law- 
suits.” 

Curiously, several sports TV critics seemed to agree with Pil- 
son. (You can’t win with these guys. They knock you when you 
attempt serious journalism, then they knock you when you 
don’t.) Take, for example, Ron Powers, who is a recipient of the 
Pulitzer Prize for his radio and television commentary. In a col- 
umn in Inside Sports magazine, Powers wrote: “Network TV 
would be doing itself a big favor if it got out of the sports journal- 
ism business as soon, and as quietly, as possible.” 

Later in the column, Powers boldly stated: “Big Television 
and Big Sports are interlocked in a common interest. TV’s mis- 
sion is to make sports as attractive a package as possible—so as to 
catch an audience for delivery to advertisers. By what perversion 
of human nature should those same Big Sports Departments be 
expected to turn around and act as adversary watchdogs upon the 
activities of their business partners?” 

In fairness to Powers, he had praised SportsBeat in that same 
column—but he had also given legitimacy to Pilson’s new ap- 
proach to sports at CBS. With that kind of support, Pilson 
pressed his views in The New York Times: “When you are spon- 
soring sports events and generating profits, you can create con- 
flicts and problems. In CBS Sports, we have major business 
relationships that are worth in the billions of dollars and are re- 
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newable. You cannot use the people associated with CBS Sports 
to investigate the morals of the people you do business with.” 

And this: “We can cover breaking stories like the use of drugs 
at the Pan Am Games. But basically we are event-oriented. 
Maybe we shouldn’t be, and people will say it’s a copout, but 
that’s the business. It doesn’t mean, though, that we are not jour- 
nalists.”” 

What the hell else does it mean? Of course it means they’re 
not journalists, and of course it’s a copout. Why pretend other- 
wise? 

And sometimes this philosophy is taken to absurd extremes. 
Take, for example, CBS’s telecast of the 1985 NCAA basketball 
tournament. Several days before the Final Four in Lexington, 
Kentucky, a point-shaving scandal broke at Tulane University. 
Along with three students and a bookie, three Tulane basketball 
players were arrested and charged with violating Louisiana’s 
sports bribery law. Oddly enough, the Final Four was being 
staged at an arena named after Adolph Rupp, the late Kentucky 
coach whose team was deeply involved in the 1951 fixing scan- 
dals that rocked college basketball. And yet, nowhere in CBS’s 
telecast was this major news story covered in any way, shape, or 
form. At least it deserved a mention. This is the kind of ostrich- 
like approach to sports that I find intolerable. 

Let me say that I like Pilson personally. He is a bright, ener- 
getic man, and I respect him for his basic honesty and candor. 
The fact is, however, that he’s overlooked what my broadcasting 
career has been all about, and he’s tended to ignore the impact of 
SportsBeat by consistently noting that it’s not a ratings winner. 

Arledge had the guts to turn me loose—to let me speak my 
mind and to let me investigate the people that ABC does busi- 
ness with. Time and again, SportsBeat examined the recruiting 
scandals that plague big-time college sports, exposed the corrup- 
tion in professional boxing—and received a lot of credit for tak- 
ing on the NFL and hurting its chances to gain an antitrust 
exemption in the Congress. 

The last time I checked, ABC was still doing business with 
the NCAA, the NFL, and boxing promoters like Don King and 
Bob Arum, which illustrates a basic flaw in Pilson’s argument. By 
paying billions of dollars for the rights to televise various events, 
the networks are the chief financial supporters of sports in 
America today. Thus, since the networks in effect support the 
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sports operators, I see no reason in the world why they must also 
cater to them. 

Quite the contrary. The best interests of the networks are 
served by putting a searchlight on the sports operators and trying 
to keep them clean. That’s a huge endeavor—and perhaps I’m 
being idealistic—but it seems to me to make good business sense. 
Air the issues, root out the scandals, that’s constructive. In my 
opinion, that benefits both the networks and the sports operators. 
In the long run, it doesn’t do anybody any good to suppress 
what’s sordid about sports and let it fester. 

For the moment, however, let’s put idealism and good busi- 
ness sense aside. The reality is that the networks have little to fear 
from the NFL, the NBA, the NCAA, and the rest of them. Until 
pay television takes hold in this country—and that’s a long way 
off—who else but the networks are going to fill the sports opera- 
tors’ coffers with multibillion-dollar rights fees? The networks 
are in control, and if they chose to, they could hire genuine 
sports journalists and get on with their responsibility to the 
public. 

Will the sponsors object? Yes, some will. They want their 
products associated with athletes who are pure and heroic and 
games that are unendingly exciting and dramatic. That’s not al- 
ways possible, and the sponsors must be stood up to. On more 
than a few occasions, sponsors have complained about my on-air 
comments, but I never backed down, and neither did my net- 
work. The fact is, the sponsors need us as much as we need 
them. Where else are they going to find as large an audience 
with the right demographics to push their beer, sneakers, and 
tractors? 

As I explained in Chapter 6, the ascendancy of “the Jockoc- 
racy” in my business is yet another facet of sports television with 
which I am not comfortable. The limitations of most ex-jocks in 
the booth are glaring, but what concerns me here is the chilling 
effect they’ve had on the pursuit of stories away from the playing 
helds. 

My three main reservations are these: 

First, former athletes are hired on the basis of expediency: Of 
utmost importance is the recognition value of their names, both 
with the viewing public and the sponsors who invest in televising 
the games. They are not hired because they have been trained in 
journalism. 
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Second, they are utterly inhibited by past allegiances and 
loyalties to former teammates, teams, and the leagues they’re 
supposed to be covering. 

An example: Several years ago, when then Raiders’ quarter- 
back Kenny Stabler was enmeshed in a bizarre scam that in- 
volved setting up a sportswriter on a cocaine bust, my daughter 
Hilary went to Stabler’s off-season residence in Gulf Shores, Ala- 
bama, to cover the story. When she had finished producing the 
segment for “Sports Journal” at NBC, her next step was to get 
somebody for the voice-over narration. 

Hilary’s boss at the time was Don Ohl meyer, and he wanted 
her to use one of NBC’s ex-jocks. Hilary turned to Merlin Olsen, 
who flatly refused her request. Olsen would not put himself in 
the position of reporting negatively on another player. In the end, 
the assignment went to Dick Schapp, who, of course, is a veteran 
newsman. 

Such an attitude is prevalent in the industry, and nothing will 
change unless the networks alter their hiring practices. Unfortu- 
nately, at the moment, I see little chance of that happening. Just 
recently, as soon as they announced their retirements, Steelers’ 
quarterback Terry Bradshaw and Cowboys’ defensive lineman 
Harvey Martin were both employed by CBS. Can you ever imag- 
ine these two ex-jocks casting a critical eye on the men who once 
paid them and the men whom they played with? Can you ever 
imagine these two ex-jocks reporting on sensitive, complex issues 
such as drug abuse, antitrust legislation, and racial discrimina- 
tion? 

They are simply not equipped to handle the job. And with 
the plethora of ex-jocks now populating the sports departments at 
the networks, is there any wonder that journalism is in such 
disrepute? 

Which leads to my third, and surely most strenuous, objec- 
tion to the mass hiring of ex-jocks. From my experiences lectur- 
ing and speaking at Yale and other great universities, I know 
there are literally scores of bright, ambitious young people who 
are majoring in the arts of communications and journalism. They 
should be hired and nurtured. They are serious and dedicated, 
willing to work endless hours for far less money than the un- 
trained and unprepared ex-jocks to acquire the experience and 
expertise. All they are looking for is the opportunity—but they 
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are increasingly hindered and frozen out because of the system 
created by “the Jockocracy.’’ 

A final note: When I started out in broadcasting, I had great 
pride in my profession. After all, before me there were Ted Hus- 
ing, an articulate, accurate, and fearless reporter; Bill Stern, 
though not a journalist, a remarkable communicator who had a 
mesmerizing delivery and could hold a whole nation spellbound 
with his Colgate Radio Hour; Graham McNamee, the true fa- 
ther of sports broadcasters, who developed his skills in hard news 
and approached each assignment as a journalist; and Clem 
McCarthy, who was lively, colorful, and informative and never 
tried to transform an event into anything more or less than 
it was. 

These were the men I admired, and I believe their brand of 
professionalism is sorely lacking today. What we have now are 
broadcasters who prove each and every day that they can’t use 
the language. They defy grammar and mangle speech. As I have 
already stated, they are not on familiar terms with the truth be- 
cause they belong to teams, to leagues, to sports in general. Most 
of them are on the air because they played the game or coached 
it. The really sad part of all this is the ringing endorsement they 
receive from almost every alleged sports television critic and 
many sportswriters who seem to get a cheaply fulfilled feeling of 
being on the inside from these ex-jocks. 

The networks’ time and money would be better spent scout- 
ing the colleges rather than the playing fields for the next genera- 
tion of broadcasters and journalists. 


Getting back to Pilson and his much-publicized opinions, I 
take exception to this argument that serious sports journalism 
should be the province of the network news divisions. That is 
simply not practical. ‘The network news divisions have the whole 
world to deal with—wars, politics, the economy, medicine, jus- 
tice, education, ad infinitum—and it’s foolhardly to expect them 
to give ample coverage to the important issues in sports. 

What’s more, when the network news divisions do venture 
into sports, they tend to treat their subjects much too whimsi- 
cally. Either that or much too reverentially. Take, for example, 
60 Minutes. If the folks over there had covered G. Gordon 
Liddy, Yassir Arafat, and Henry Kissinger in the same manner as 
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they presented Bobby Knight, Martina Navratilova, and Joe Pa- 
terno, they’d be the laughingstocks of the business. 

As for Pilson’s complaint that CBS Sports is not equipped to 
tackle the hard issues and investigate scandals consistently, that 
excuse won’t wash. For one thing, CBS Sports has enough 
money to hire more than the three producers that Pilson claimed 
are assigned to his department; for another, a large staff with a 
huge budget isn’t a vital prerequisite for maintaining lofty stan- 
dards of journalism. 

On SportsBeat, I have had as many as fourteen staffers and as 
few as seven—and that includes secretaries and production assis- 
tants. Our budget is meticulously scrutinized by the powers at 
ABC, but that’s never really bothered nor handicapped us. We 
simply work a little harder to fulfill our goals: to be enterprising 
and creative, to inform and educate. 

As senior producer of SportsBeat, it is my responsibility to 
initiate or approve all story ideas, assign the producers and direc- 
tors, jump on the interviews myself or use a correspondent in the 
field, and exert final authority over the script and the finished 
segment itself. 

A half-hour show such as SportsBeat requires careful atten- 
tion to rhythm and pace and mood, which is best accomplished 
by covering a variety of subjects—for example, a human-interest 
feature with dramatic production value alongside a story that’s 
on top of the news. Insert a short piece that captures the lighter 
side of sports, or an interview with a guest in the studio, or per- 
haps even a commentary, and you have the balance that Sports- 
Beat continually strives for. 

Exceptions must sometimes be made, necessarily. Of utmost 
importance is topicality, and SportsBeat is at heart an issues- 
oriented show. Thus, because of the complexity of certain issues 
and the time required to cover them fully and clearly, a show 
may contain only two segments. On occasion, I have even de- 
voted the entire half hour to a single subject: pay television; the 
city of Oakland’s eminent-domain suit against the Raiders; the 
departure of the Colts from Baltimore; and an exclusive interview 
with former baseball star Roger Maris as he faced his battle 
against cancer. 

Another single-issue show revolved around the point-shaving 
scandal at Tulane University in March of 1985. Disturbed by the 
escalating media hype, fan frenzy, and two-fisted betting asso- 
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ciated with the NCAA basketball tournament, I wanted to pre- 
sent a cautionary tale, examining the potential danger of another 
gambling scandal similar to the ones that were exposed in 1951, 
1961, and 1981. My staff went to work, and we sought out close 
observers of the scene to see if they thought it could happen 
again. Amazingly, less than forty-eight hours after we started the 
project, three Tulane basketball players were arrested and 
charged with fixing at least two games—and we were prepared to 
produce what I now consider a landmark show. Some of the col- 
lege coaches and administrators and law enforcement officials 
whom we had already interviewed called my office and wondered 
if ] had been tipped to the story. I hadn’t been. It’s just that we at 
SportsBeat have developed a keen sense of anticipation to stay 
one step ahead of everybody else, and it sometimes pays off in 
spades. As the late Brooklyn Dodgers’ general manager Branch 
Rickey once said, “Luck is the residue of design.” 

In producing SportsBeat, I have counted on all my years of 
experience, the sources I have cultivated, and the trust I have 
built as a fair and intelligent journalist. Access is my strong suit. 
When it comes to SportsBeat, the simple truth is that I can pro- 
duce people no one else can at the moment of maximum impact. 
And when I’ve got them, you can bet I'll make news with the 
kind of bold and incisive questioning that is my trademark. 

SportsBeat constitutes my best work and makes the best use 
of my talents, and I am so proud to say so. I am doubly proud of 
the people I have surrounded myself with, people of energy, 
imagination, and a keen awareness and appreciation of sociopolit- 
ical issues. 

SportsBeat is a team effort, and we have combined our efforts 
to scrutinize a wide range of subjects and issues. Viewers of 
SportsBeat were the first to learn that Georgia running back 
Herschel Walker was playing fast and loose with the truth when 
he insisted at a press conference that he had not signed a contract 
with the New Jersey Generals of the USFL; and they were the 
first to find out that middleweight Sugar Ray Seales, a former 
Olympic gold medal winner, was allowed to fight with detached 
retinas in New York, New Jersey, California, and Nevada, pre- 
sumably the four states with the most rigid medical standards. 

One of our most enterprising segments dealt with the ambi- 
tions of the city of Indianapolis to become “the amateur sports 
capital of America.” First we outlined the city’s grandiose plans; 
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then, as is typical in SportsBeat’s angle on such a story, we ana- 
lyzed how sports madness can infect a city—and detailed the 
multimillion-dollar burden on taxpayers to finance new stadiums, 
tracks, and swimming pools, putting the whole scheme in a socio- 
political perspective, wondering whether Indianapolis’s dream 
was foolish or worthwhile. 

An outstanding example of SportsBeat’s unique place in the 
industry was our coverage of the city of Oakland’s eminent- 
domain suit against the Raiders. It is a terribly complex case 
but one that has tremendous implications for other cities and 
other teams that may want to leave their present locations. And 
though the maze of legal opinions made it difhcult to predict 
the outcome, we at SportsBeat were determined to tackle the 
issue in a clear, crisp manner, making it comprehensible to the 
layman. 

To achieve that, I made the decision to devote an entire show 
to the subject, realizing that a report on an eminent-domain suit 
in sports would be our most ambitious undertaking to date. The 
newspapers had failed to cover the case adequately—and in 
many instances had not covered it at all—and I knew that no- 
body in television would touch it because of its inherent com- 
plexity. 

The show aired on February 25, 1984. 

It was one of my proudest moments in television. What is 
eminent domain? An NYU law professor named John Costonis, 
a national authority on the subject, explained: “Eminent domain 
is the power of government to take private property for some kind 
of public use. For example, if it had to run a highway through 
your farm, it would acquire the land through that power. It’s par- 
ticularly important when the owner doesn’t want to sell the 
land. . . . In that case, the government could force the transfer of 
the property to it at a fair price.” 

We then gave a brief history of eminent domain, noting that 
today it is frequently used for purposes of urban renewal. Seizing 
a football team for public use, however, seemed so unusual that 
the Raiders figured they had nothing to fear. But thanks to some 
clever arguments by the city’s attorney, David Self, the Supreme 
Court of California reluctantly ruled that Oakland should have 
its days in court. 

The case went to trial in May of 1983. In simplest terms, 
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Judge Nat Agliano of the Monterey County Superior Court ruled 
in favor of the Raiders. Seven months later, however, the State 
Court of Appeal ruled in favor of Oakland, remanding the case to 
the lower court for a clearer ruling on public use. The bottom 
line: The case seemed destined for the California Supreme 
Court—and maybe even the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The California Supreme Court had already ruled that there 
was no difference between intangible property, such as a team, 
and tangible property, such as a building. No matter what kind of 
property was at stake, however, it could not be seized by the gov- 
ernment except for public use. Thus, according to the best legal 
minds, public use was the key issue in the case. 

Professor Costonis explained: “Public use is any legitimate 
governmental purpose. There are some examples of public use 
that are obvious—like highways, post ofhces, urban renewal. In 
those instances, government clearly can take property. But when 
government starts taking property in very unconventional con- 
texts, the question whether those contexts provide a public use or 
not is sometimes very difficult to establish.” 

Does the seizing of the Raiders by Oakland constitute a pub- 
lic use? 

Costonis said yes, adding, “The Raiders are very important to 
the image and stability of the city of Oakland. And if you look at 
other cases ... our government has been allowed a pretty broad 
scope with respect to these kinds of matters.” 

Naturally, Oakland attorney Self agreed with Costonis. So 
did George Will, the nationally syndicated columnist and ABC 
commentator. 

Self cited the social, cultural, and racial benefits that accrued 
to Oakland from its indentification with the Raiders, and Will 
noted that a city like Oakland derived what little glamor it had 
from the team, which made the Raiders “‘very unlike a shoe fac- 
tory.” 

The Raiders’ attorney, Moses Lasky, was indignant. “What’s 
the justification?” he asked, fuming. “During our trial, the city’s 
attorney said that people dance in the streets when the Raiders 
win. Well, that’s mobocracy, isn’t it? Thats your Roman bread 
and circuses. To provide circuses for the people, a man’s property 
is to be taken away? 
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“If you don’t feel in your bowels that there is something ob- 
scene about that, then you're a different kind of man than I am 
on my outlook of American democracy.” 

Lasky had a formidable ally in Julius Sachman, the author of 
an eleven-volume text on eminent domain, who predicted that 
the Raiders “have to win as a matter of law.” 

The baseball commissioner, Bowie Kuhn, and the NBA 
commisioner, David Stern, both attorneys, also sided with Lasky. 
If Oakland should win, Kuhn wondered, where would you find 
new owners? How could you expect an owner to pour millions 
into a team that a city might condemn and seize by eminent do- 
main? 

Stern argued that Oakland was misusing its power of eminent 
domain, stretching the statute to an absurd point. “As a resident 
of New York,” he said, tongue firmly planted in cheek, “I’m of- 
fended that Mayor Koch hasn’t sought to condemn Tom 
Seaver’s contract and bring him back to New York. Where does 
it stop?” 

Should Oakland win, the city would have to pay full, fair, 
market value for the Raiders, as determined by a jury at a later 
trial. In the years ahead, according to some people, the Raiders 
might be worth as much as $100 million. 

At the time, Oakland’s annual budget was only $200 million. 
Almost half of that was committed to police protection and fire 
services. Another $25 million went to community and economic 
development, and $18 million more went for public works. 

Lasky questioned Oakland’s ability to pay $100 million for 
the Raiders. And what would happen if Oakland couldn’t find a 
buyer in the private sector to operate the team? “That’s another 
reason | think it’s a joke,” Lasky said. “I think that at the end of 
the line, the city would have to realize that there are more im- 
portant things to spend money on—like police, firemen, teach- 
ers—than on a football team.” 

Lasky raised yet another question: “If this goes through, 
what’s to prevent Oakland from taking over Kaiser Industries?” 

To this, Self replied: “What we’re talking about here is con- 
demning property for recreational use, and recreational use has 
always been a proper public use.” 

Would the eminent-domain case in Oakland have meaning 
in New York, which had just lost the Jets to New Jersey? 
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Mayor Koch didn't think so. Though Koch considered the 
seizing of a football team to be a valid public use, he had no in- 
tention of invoking eminent domain to try to keep the Jets in 
New York. “Can you imagine what the taxpayers of this town 
would do to me,” he said, “if I paid one of our employees—who 
happened to be on the team—a million dollars a year?” 

What were Oakland’s chances of winning? 

Pretty good, said Costonis. He predicted that the California 
Supreme Court would eventually rule in Oakland’s favor—pro- 
vided that the case was decided strictly on grounds of public use. 

Bue... 

Costonis warned that the court could find other grounds on 
which to rule. “For example,” he said, “the property must be lo- 
cated specifically within Oakland. Where are the Raiders really 
located? They're just a bunch of contractual relationships. Per- 
haps the court will say, hey, the property isn’t located in Oak- 
land, and therefore the city doesn’t have the power to acquire it.” 

A technicality, to be sure, but Costonis said he wouldn’t bet 
against it—or others like it. “This is an uncomfortable situa- 
tion,” he said. “I don’t think the California Supreme Court will 
be happy in saying that [seizing the Raiders] is a public use. It 
wouldn’t be the first time that a court might use some other 
grounds to avoid a case that it’s not too happy with.” 

I closed the show with a commentary, which said, in part: 
“What is needed is a federal law that would protect both team 
and city. A law based on the rule of reason. It would provide that 
after good-faith negotiations between a city and a franchise, the 
franchise could remove itself from that city [if] it had suffered 
undue financial distress over a prescribed period of time, or upon 
abridgement of the lease by the landlord. 

“Such a law would be consistent with the principles of free 
enterprise and the implied obligations of municipalities and 
sports operators. 

“One other note: We extended an invitation to the NFL to 
express its views on the eminent-domain suit. But because it is 
not party to the suit, the NFL declined, and understandably so.” 


At SportsBeat, as often as not, we consider ourselves the ad- 
versaries of the sports Establishment in the finest tradition of 
journalism, and I see no inconsistencies in the show’s guiding 
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philosophy. If ABC can air a show such as SportsBeat without 
any deleterious effect on its business relationships, so can CBS 
and NBC. After all, take a look at the newspapers and magazines: 
They run cigarette and liquor advertising while publishing stories 
about lung cancer and drunken driving. 

I'll give this to CBS’s Pilson: He has confirmed that he would 
never pull a story, and that CBS will continue to cover pertinent 
issues within its main weekend shows. That’s commendable, but 
neither CBS nor NBC has yet to match the breadth and scope of 
what SportsBeat has achieved in its pursuit of journalistic excel- 
lence. 


As evidenced throughout this book, SportsBeat speaks for it- 
self. 

CARL ELLER, the former Minnesota Vikings’ defensive 
end, talking about his drug problem (November 22, 1981): “I 
really had everything I wanted, but I was using drugs. The thing 
that hurt me probably more than anything else was when I'd be 
asked for autographs by little kids, people that I knew looked up 
to me. They didn’t have any idea what I did at night when I’d go 
home.” 


KEN BOYER, the former St. Louis Cardinals’ All-Star, 
when asked if he was bitter about his cancer (March 7, 1982): 
“No, I think that’s the one thing I really have to combat. I don’t 
fee] victimized by anyone or anything—except probably my own 
living habits. I have to clean out my system if I am going to whip 
this thing. That’s the first thing a lot of people have to accept— 
that we’re probably victims of our own living habits.” 


BILLY MARTIN, talking about his return as manager to the 
New York Yankees (February 5, 1983): “Believe me, I’m going 
to work harder this year than I’ve ever worked in my whole life. I 
have a reason for that. I really want to show them again that I can 
come back and do the job. You know, I never complained when I 
got fired in Oakland. I never said one word to the press. I let 
them do all the talking. They had me not going to Hawaii [for 
the winter meetings] because I would mess up the trades, like I 
didn’t even know what was going on. I didn’t say a word, and 
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now I just want them to eat their words. It’s going to be a plea- 
sure to come in there [Oakland] when we're in first place, and 
I’m going to enjoy every bit of it.” 


RON FRANKLIN, the jockey on Spectacular Bid, concern- 
ing his cocaine habit (June 4, 1983): “I had a lot of pressure on 
me when I was riding Bid, and I would just run to drugs to get 
away from it. I took some counseling—that’s not the thing to do. 
Thing is, stand up if you're a man and face the facts. If you can’t 
do that, you might as well get out of the business.” 


REGGIE JACKSON, the California Angels’ outfielder, on 
whether he plans to marry and have children (March 17, 1984): 
“I hope so. I was pretty close for a while, but then I hit a little 
storm and things got rough. I'd like to get married, I’d like to 
have some kids, desperately. I really want to do that. I don’t 
mean harm to anybody, but right now my family is here [holding 
up his bat]. This is what I’m concerned about. I’m concerned 
about hitting the baseball and nothing else. Everything else has 
to wait.” 


JOHN THOMPSON, the Georgetown basketball coach, 
imparting some personal philosophy (April 2, 1983): “I’m sick of 
people running up to me and telling me that kids should stay in 
college to fulfill their education. I was taught all my life that a 
person had to have money in order to get an education. I think 
that an NBA player can get an education if he’s committed 
toward getting that education. I think you can stay in college and 
play for four years and never get an education. It’s been proven. 

“But, by the same token, I think there’s several things that 
have to be weighed when you’re making that kind of decision. 
You have to look and see whether the kid is able to deal with 
some of the psychological and emotional effects of the National 
Basketball Association. Nobody can pay you a million dollars to 
destroy your life emotionally and physically.” 


BOBBY KNIGHT, the Indiana basketball coach, giving his 
opinion on the printing of gambling information (September 29, 
1984): “I think a newspaper that publishes point spreads should 
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also publish the names and services rendered of prostitutes—be- 
cause prostitution and gambling have approximately the same le- 
gality in almost every one of our states, and I can’t see why one is 
any better than the other.” 


ANGEL CORDERO, JR., the jockey, regarding his inner- 
most fears (June 2, 1984): “I have had fourteen major accidents. 
I’ve broken mostly every bone in my body, and it hurts some 
nights when the weather gets bad. I only pray to God that I never 
become paralyzed. I don’t care if 1 get killed. That sounds rough, 
but we got to die sometime. I don’t care about that because you 
don’t feel any pain when you're gone. I just don’t want to be 
around to see me in pain, that’s all. But I don’t think about it 
when I ride.” 


TED WILLIAMS, the Hall of Famer, recalling his playing 
days (June 18, 1983): “If [Stan] Musial was hitting more than 
Ted Williams, I was going to hit more than Musial. Or if [Joe] 
DiMaggio was hitting more than me, I was going to be hitting 
more than DiMaggio. Or it could have been somebody else. 
Whoever was on top was my target.” 


CLAUDIA ROBINZINE, the wife of the late NBA player 
Bill Robinzine, talking about her husband’s suicide when he real- 
ized his career had come to an end (November 7, 1982): “I think 
it’s important for people to realize the pressures and problems 
that caused Bill’s death. For too long in professional sports, the 
pressures have not really been publicized. There’s a lot of talk 
about the dollars that are paid to professional athletes, but there’s 
very little emphasis put on the life-style and the anxieties it 
causes.... The pressures are so great, and theyre constant 
pressures. From the minute you sign the first professional con- 
tract, your life is determined by coaches and general managers 
and organizations that I feel don’t look at the players as individu- 
als.” 


PAUL HORNUNG, the former Green Bay Packers’ half- 
back, regarding his and the Detroit Lions’ Alex Karras’s one-year, 
1963 suspension from the NFL for gambling on their own teams 
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(July 16, 1983): “I don’t remember anybody ever betting serious 
money. Do you really believe that the people in the United 
States are so gullible to think that Karras and I were the only two 
betting on professional football? But I never held it against any- 
body that Karras and I were singled out.” 


DONALD TRUMP, the New York real-estate impresario, 
concerning his plans for the New Jersey Generals and the USFL 
(January 7, 1984): “I know what it takes to be successful, and my 
idea of success is confrontation with the NFL, challenging them 
to games, challenging them in the fall, challenging them to the 
television money. I see challenge.” 


HANK AARON, career record-holder with 755 home runs, 
in an interview just prior to his Hall of Fame induction (August 
1, 1982): “In my talking to a lot of black kids around this coun- 
try, they thought the lowest thing that ever happened was when 
Jackie Robinson was traded. They thought it was the lowest 
thing when Willie Mays got traded. This kind of thing just 
doesn't happen. I don’t mean to be sounding like I’m bitter, but 
the truth is the truth. Ted Williams never was traded. Joe Di- 
Maggio never was traded. Mickey Mantle never was traded. 
When you think about Jackie Robinson, you think about all the 
things he’d done for the Brooklyn Dodgers. When you think 
about Willie Mays, you think about the New York Giants and 
him playing stickball in the middle of the street with the kids. 
What is the price? I think when you trade players like that, 
you re telling people, “Well, I’ve gotten everything I could from 
you and now it’s time for you to go elsewhere.’ It leaves 
scars. 


EDWIN MOSES, two-time Olympic gold medalist in the 
four-hundred-meter hurdles, commenting on the problem of ana- 
bolic steroids in American sports (August 27, 1983): “In my six 
or seven years as a competitor, I’ve seen the use of anabolic 
steroids first mostly confined to people in the weight events, but 
now it’s moved into track and field. It’s very widespread. It’s pro- 
liferating all over the place. I’d say about fifty percent of all 
American world-class athletes are taking these drugs. I know that 
I’m correct, and other athletes from around the world know that 
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I am correct. They’re really glad that someone is able to speak 
up. I have a lot of support, believe me.” 


MIKE TROPE, agent, in response to critics claiming his fees 
for representing players are exorbitant (January 28, 1984): “I’m 
not a charitable organization. I’m not the community chest. I’m 
not the Red Cross. I’m not a nonprofit organization. All these 
ultrapurists around the country that claim they'd do it for free 
... yeah, they’d do it for free until they get some clients. Then, 
when they make some money, you'll see more newcomers on 
the block criticizing their fees so they can get a foot in the 
door.” 


BOB ARUM, boxing promoter, defending his promoting of 
matches in South Africa, where there is a codified system of ra- 
cial segregation known as apartheid (April 30, 1983): “In order, 
short of revolution, for that system to change, it’s going to take 
people like myself dealing with the situation by example. By ex- 
ample! Because once boxing became a truly integrated sport over 
there—as far as facilities were concerned, as far as the corners 
were concerned, as far as everything was concerned—the same 
thing occurred as far as rugby. The same thing occurred as far as 
soccer. Okay, now maybe that’s cosmetic, and maybe we're talk- 
ing about games and that’s not important. But real progress is 
being made in South Africa. Maybe the problem is, it’s not being 
made fast enough.” 


JOHN McENROE, tennis champion, who refused $1 mil- 
lion to play Bjorn Borg in South Africa, when asked what he was 
proudest of in his life (August 30, 1981): “I think I’ve always 
stood up for what I thought was right. I’m not a phony person. 
I’m there. I’m out in the open. People can either like me or not 
like me. Just give me a chance.” 


JACK NICKLAUS, golfer extraordinaire, talking about 
whether he was losing his edge of greatness (April 4, 1982): “In 
many ways, maybe yes. Many ways, no. I think in an athlete's 
career, it’s very difhcult for him to know when his time is past. In 
my case, my ability to play and my ability to think are far better 
than they ever were. But then I keep asking myself, “Why in the 
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world am I not winning to the extent that I was before? Is it the 
competition?’ 

“No, not really. I think it’s very simply that I’ve played golf 
for a long time, and I’ve done well for a long time. It’s very difh- 
cult to continue to build myself to that level, and at age forty- 
two, it’s even more difhcult—even though I still think that my 
time [to quit] hasn’t come yet.”’ 


GEORGE ALLEN, former Washington Redskins’ coach, on 
taking over the USFL’s Chicago Blitz (February 26, 1983): “I 
got back again because I’m a part owner. That was always one of 
my goals in life, to be an owner of a team. I had an option to buy 
five percent of the Redskins and that was taken out of my con- 
tract when they offered me a new deal. I think that a coach has to 
be able to make decisions that affect what takes place on the 
held, and if someone else is making those decisions, then he 
doesn’t have the authority to control his own destiny.” 


WILLIE STARGELL, former Pittsburgh Pirate, talking 
about the pressure of playing in the major leagues (August 29, 
1982): “In the minors, when I was going to the ball park in 
Plainview, Texas, a guy put a shotgun to my head and said, ‘Nig- 
ger, if you play tonight, I’m going to blow your brains out.’ So 
when people yell things today like, “You bum, you struck out,’ 
you really can’t think it’s too important.” 


STEVE CAUTHEN, rider of Triple Crown winner Af- 
firmed, on the verge of capturing the British jockey champion- 
ship after five years of racing in England (October 13, 1984): “I 
suppose I’ve matured. I’m not trying to prove anything. I know 
my own capabilities, and believe me, I know I’m not the greatest. 
I have chinks in my armor just like anybody else. But I’m not 
worried about it. I'll keep working. The way the cards are 
stacked, they’re in my favor now. I think, if anything, I'll keep 
improving, and things will get better instead of worse.” 


GEORGE STEINBRENNER, New York Yankees’ owner, 
speaking out about critical books written by former Yankees 
Reggie Jackson and Graig Nettles (April 28, 1984): “I always 
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thought there was an unwritten code that you kept things within 
yourself. People say to me, “Why don’t you write a book?’ Geez, 
you can’t believe the offers I have had to write books, and I mean 
totaling seven figures. I don’t believe that, at this time, I have any 
interest in doing it because that might be embarrassing to some 
of the players who’ve taken shots at me, the Yankees, and other 
players.” 


ALISON GORDON, Toronto Star reporter, concerning her 
problems as a female sportswriter (May 30, 1982): “I certainly 
get very specific remarks of a sexist nature when I enter some 
locker rooms. I think the dear old Detroit Tigers always have 
been and always will be the most childish. Whenever I go into 
their locker room, its now reached the point where they say, 
‘Look out, here comes the whore.’ ” 


DWIGHT SLAUGHTER, former Cal State—L.A. basket- 
ball player, discussing the courses that coach Bob Miller had 
signed him up for in his freshman year (April 23, 1983): “The 
first day of school, I went to Miller’s office, and he handed me a 
registration card. I had eighteen units of PE courses: backpack- 
ing, theory of movement, archery, how to climb a mountain, how 
to swim, beginning football. And I asked him that day, ‘Are these 
the classes I’m supposed to have?’ He said, ‘Yes, you’re on the 
freshman basketball squad, and these are your classes.’ ” 


ISAAC ASIMOV, prolific author of science fiction, com- 
menting on the future of sports (February 9, 1985): “I doubt 
somehow we'll come to the age, though, when we'll have actual 
robots competing. It’s hard to care much about robots, especially 
in boxing. I think that boxing robots are not reasonable, in addi- 
tion, because robots are too expensive. You wouldn’t want them 
damaged. I hate to say this, but men are easily replaced, not 
robots.” i 


BILL TALBERT, former tennis great and longtime execu- 
tive director of the U.S. Open, expressing his opinion of the on- 
court behavior of some of today’s players (August 13, 1983): “I 
remember the elegance of a Fred Perry or a Don Budge or a Jack 
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Kramer. I like to see a player go out and play, and I don’t think it 
helps them to do the things they do. Now, there are those that 
contend that some players play better when they get mad and 
shout and scream. To me, I don’t like to see it.” 


DOUG FLUTIE, Heisman Trophy winner from Boston 
College, commenting in an exclusive interview after he had 
signed with the USFL’s New Jersey Generals (January 27, 1985): 
“I never heard from the NFL. I would have liked to have known 
what they were thinking. I guess we’ll never know what their 
thoughts really were. I would have liked to have gotten some 
feedback. It might not have made a difference, but I wanted to 
know. ... I was a little disappointed. I wanted to find out how 
they perceived Doug Flutie. Am I, in their eyes, a first-round 
draft choice? If I’m not, I’m not. I would have liked to have 
found out.” 


12 


Monkey Business 


Six days shalt thou labor and do all thou art able, 
And on the seventh—holystone the decks and scrape the 
cable. 


—Richard Henry Dana, Two Years Before the Mast 


Without question, the most important influence upon me in 
sports was Jack Roosevelt Robinson. After Jackie joined the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, sports was never the same again. It had be- 
come part of the mainstream of a changing civilization, and 
Jackie stood as a symbol of a brave new era. 

Jackie and I were close friends and neighbors. I still feel 
warm all over when I remember our Saturday gin rummy games. 
Jackie played gin rummy the way he played baseball—all out. 
Lose a hand, and he’d slam the cards on the table in disgust. 
Win a hand, and he was the greatest card sharp who'd ever 
lived. To this day, his widow, Rachel, is very dear to my wife and 
me, and I’m a member of the board of directors of the Jackie 
Robinson Foundation. My dedication to that organization is an 
everlasting tribute to a man of intellect and emotion, dignity 
and fire; a man with an ethical and moral code given to few; a 
man who possessed a sense of history, who endured, who sur- 
mounted the worst kind of adversity—except the diabetes that 
eventually killed him. 

Without question, Muhammad Ali was a critical factor in 
my professional life. Like Jackie, he transcended sports, and he 
too came to symbolize the winds of change that were blowing 
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through our society. I never had the personal relationship with 
Ali that I had with Jackie, but Ali endeared himself to me. He 
was a superb athlete, and I knew just how deeply he believed in 
his adopted religion. I admired and respected the way he stood 
tall in the 1960s and never buckled, despite the fact that he had 
been denied two constitutional guarantees—due process of law 
and equal protection under the law. 

I supported Ali as vigorously and vehemently as I could in 
the firm conviction that the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the last analysis would vindicate him. Thus it was the 
greatest thrill of my life to receive a letter from the late William 
O. Douglas, an associate justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
complimenting me and urging me to keep up the good fight for 
Ali’s rights under the Constitution. 


All of my professional life I’ve been called a nigger-loving Jew 
bastard. Then, in one night—boom!—I’m called a racist. 

It was September 5, 1983, and the Dallas Cowboys were 
playing the Washington Redskins at RFK Stadium in the first 
game of a new Monday Night Football season. The Redskins 
had surged to a 23-3 half-time lead. Leading that surge was the 
brilliant play of a smallish, black wide receiver named Alvin Gar- 
rett. Pleased by Garrett’s unexpected success—he had previously 
failed to last with the San Diego Chargers and the Giants—I 
went out of my way to extol his performance. 

First, I observed that Redskins’ head coach Joe Gibbs, while 
an assistant at San Diego, had come to appreciate Garrett’s tal- 
ents, and when Gibbs got the chance, he brought Garrett to 
Washington. Then I said, “... that little monkey gets loose, 
doesn’t he?” 

That single, innocent crack caused a national furor, sparked 
headlines across the country, and thinking about it today, it’s still 
hard for me to accept what actually transpired. America was reel- 
ing over Korean Air Lines Flight 007, fighting in Beirut, and 
death squads in El Salvador, and yet there I was, thrust into the 
midst of a controversy that had reached grotesque and absurd 
proportions. 
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Why? Two reasons, I believe. Upon hearing the remark, the 
president of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, the 
Reverend Joseph E. Lowery, promptly dashed off a telegram to 
me and then foolishly copied it to the wire services—as if he had 
no more important matters to occupy his time and energy. And 
then the sportswriters and the so-called TV critics got into the 
act and kept fanning the flames with story after story about what 
was essentially a nonevent, the most egregious offender being 
Leonard Shapiro of The Washington Post. 

At the time, I thought absolutely nothing of the remark. In 
fact, I didn’t even know I had said it—because in the course of 
ad-libbing for three and a half hours, it is simply not humanly 
possible to remember every word you've uttered. And so my reac- 
tion was one of shock when, during the second half, I got a call 
from the truck, what we call our control room. It was Bob Good- 
rich, the game’s producer, on the line. “Some reporters just tried 
to get into the truck,” Goodrich told me. “They said that a guy 
named Lowery, the head of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference in Atlanta, called the wire services and denounced 
you for making a racist remark.” 

“What the hell’s he talking about?” 

“He said you called Garrett a monkey on the air.” 

“I can’t believe that,” I said. 

“Neither can I,” Goodrich said, and I turned my attention 
back to the game. 

At the next commercial break, I asked Frank Gifford, “Did I 
call Garrett a little monkey?” 

“Good Lord, Howard, you had him playing in the Pro Bowl 
in the first quarter.” 

“Well, they're saying I made a racist remark.” 

“Oh, Jesus, Howard, forget about it,” Don Meredith said. 
“What do these people want? There are a lot of nuts out there. 
Come on, let’s get on with the game.” 

When the game resumed, I denied making the remark, say- 
ing, “According to the reporters, they were told that I called 
Garrett a ‘little monkey.’ Nothing of the sort and you fellows 
know it. No man respects Alvin Garrett more than I do. I talked 
about that man’s ability to be so elusive despite the smallness of 
his size.” 

Gifford backed me up. “I don’t know who they were listening 
to,” he said on the air. 
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We were wrong, of course. What we had recalled was my 
praise of Garrett and it simply never entered our minds that any- 
thing that could be interpreted as racist was said by me. 

After the game, I left the booth with my two security guards 
and the anchorman of ABC’s Nightly News, Peter Jennings, 
whom I had interviewed on the air at half time. As is usually the 
case, a large group of people had gathered outside the booth, and 
as the guards were clearing a path for Jennings and me, I spotted 
Shapiro of The Washington Post. Before the game, Shapiro and 
his editor, George Solomon, had joined me at an ABC cocktail 
party and buffet. I had always liked Shapiro. Indeed, he was once 
a guest on my radio show, Speaking of Everything, to plug his 
book Athletes for Sale, which he had coauthored with a Wash- 
ington Post colleague named Ken Denlinger. 

I asked the guards to stop for a second. “What’s up, Leon- 
ard?” I said. 

“They're trying to make an issue out of this remark you 
made,” he said. “The Reverend Lowery called the wire services 
and he said—” 

I cut Shapiro off. “Let’s stop right there, Lenny. First of all, 
I’m not even sure I made that remark. I haven’t had a chance to 
find out definitely.” 

“You did, Howard.” 

“You're sure.” 

Shapiro nodded his head. “Okay, Leonard, but if anybody 
writes about me negatively with regard to black athletes, they’ve 
got to be out of their minds, and they’re in for trouble. Because 
nobody, but nobody, in the history of sports in this country has 
served the cause of black athletes as I have, and you know it.” 

“I know, Howard,” Shapiro said. “It’s ridiculous.” 

Jennings and I shared a limo from the stadium to the hotel. 
He noticed how perturbed I was by the evening’s events, and he 
said, “You really expect trouble, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do. The sportswriters will blow this thing up beyond 
all proportion.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” Jennings said. “Everybody knows 
where you stand.” 

“You just watch, Peter.” 

Sure enough, on the plane ride home the next morning, I 
read The Washington Post’s account of the story, which ran 
under this headline: ““Cosell’s Remark Raises Ire.” It was written 
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by Shapiro, a reporter I had trusted. The first line of his story 
read, in part, “A furor developed last night...” 

A furor? Shapiro went on to report that his own newspaper 
received “‘about 20 calls,” AP “about a dozen” and UPI “a com- 
plaint.” Considering the fact that forty million people or more 
watched that telecast, do those numbers add up to a “‘furor’’? 
Obviously not, but Shapiro had blown up the story. He also got a 
quote from Lowery, who wanted me to issue an apology. But the 
cheapest shot of all was Shapiro’s reporting of Garrett's com- 
ments: “It doesn’t offend me because Howard is always shooting 
off his mouth. Half the time he doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. I think he looks like a monkey. I guess it would bother me 
if I heard it in person, but that’s Howard.” 

There was little doubt in my mind that Garrett was not in- 
formed of the context in which I had uttered the remark, and I 
would soon be proven correct. 

By the time I reached my New York office, my assistant had 
already received dozens of phone calls, most of them from report- 
ers who wanted a comment. My first concern, however, was to 
get in touch with Roone Arledge, the president of ABC News 
and Sports. I tried repeatedly but was unsuccessful. I was able, 
however, to contact Tony Thomopoulos, the president of the 
ABC Broadcasting Group, who said, “Come on, Howard, calm 
down. Don’t worry about it, it’s a lot of crap.” 

“No, it isn’t, Tony. Print is out to get me.” 

“They can’t touch you on this one.” 

“They'll try, Tony, believe me.” 

Thomopoulos told me to sit tight, that he knew where to 
reach Arledge. Within minutes, Arledge called. “What a bunch 
of shit,” he said. “I didn’t even give the remark a second 
thought.” 

“Its going to be in all the newspapers.” 

“Fred Williamson tried that crap, remember, Howard? And 
he paid the piper.” (Williamson was a former pro football player 
whom Arledge fired off Monday Night Football in 1974 after 
only several games. Williamson blamed it on me, calling me 
antiblack. Arledge told him, “For your sake, Fred, don’t take that 
tack with Howard, not with his record. You'll be hurt by it.” 
Williamson later admitted he was wrong, but not before some 
newspapers actually had given credence to his charge. 
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“T know what I’m talking about, Roone. The phone hasn’t 
stopped ringing. Everybody wants a statement.” 

“For you to defend yourself against a charge of racism is ab- 
surd. Lowery’s an old fool who’s going to pay the piper just like 
Williamson did. But okay...” 

Arledge agreed to make a statement, which would serve as 
ABC’s position as well as my own. He dictated it to me. I jotted 
it down in pencil, then had my assistant type it and deliver it to 
our people in public relations. “As far as I’m concerned,” Ar- 
ledge said, “that’s the end of it. If you think you should say some- 
thing on your radio show, that’s up to you.” 

Arledge’s statement was concise and to the point. It noted 
that the use of the word “monkey” was “unfortunate,” but it also 
praised my “superlative and continuing record of promoting har- 
monious race relations’ —and ended with the conviction that the 
comment was “intended as an expression of affection.” 

Shortly after I spoke with Arledge, Rachel Robinson, the wife 
of the late Jackie Robinson, called me to render her support. As 
one of the founders of the Jackie Robinson Foundation, I was 
touched and gratified by Rachel’s reaction. “Its a shame that 
people can carry on so over an incident like this, instead of con- 
centrating on the real problems. Nobody has your record, 
Howard, and I’m going to have my board issue a statement to the 
press. 

Herewith the press release: “Too often decent men and 
women are accused of wrongdoing based on misinterpretation of 
the words they speak, rather than being judged by their deeds. 
Howard Cosell has been an ardent supporter of JRF since its in- 
ception in 1972. As a Vice Chairman, he has given unstintingly 
of his time and resources. He has actively demonstrated his com- 
mitment to the struggle for human rights and equal opportunity 
for minorities. In the most difhcult times Howard Cosell has 
been a loyal and supportive friend and has used his professional 
position to speak out in favor of justice and fair play.” 

Other words of encouragement in the form of phone calls, 
telegrams, and letters started pouring in. Most significant was a 
call from Bobby Beathard, the general manager of the Redskins. 
“Alvin is really upset by what’s happened,” Beathard said. “He 
wasn t aware of the why and how you referred to him last night. 
But now that he knows, he wants to set the record straight.” 
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Then Beathard read to me a release that the Redskins’ front 
office had prepared for Garrett with the player’s wholehearted ap- 
proval. It went thusly: “I, Alvin Garrett, think Howard Cosell is 
just great. And I did not, and do not, take exception to anything 
he said about me in the broadcast last night. Matter of fact, I am 
pleased he singled me out for such favorable attention.” 

Those words hardly jibed with Shapiro's quotes from the 
night before. Even the Redskins’ president, Jack Kent Cook, felt 
compelled to make his feelings known, saying he was “‘flabber- 
gasted” over the reaction to my words, which, he felt, were 
uttered “in a manner that can be described, at least, as affec- 
tionate.” 

I had never received such overwhelming support in my life, 
but as the afternoon wore on, I was increasingly troubled by the 
fact that I had not yet spoken out on the incident. Arledge’s 
words kept spinning in my head—“If you think you should say 
something on your radio show ...” I finally decided to follow 
that course. 

Almost always, I deliver my radio reports without a script, 
but I carefully organized my words on a typewriter for that 
night’s commentary. It read as follows: 

“Ever since last night’s Monday Night Football telecast, 
based upon remarks I made about Alvin Garrett, the wide re- 
ceiver of the Washington Redskins, many of you have undoubt- 
edly read or heard that I uttered a racial slur in his direction. I 
think the time has come to tell you about me. For thirty-two 
years I have been in public life; my career a matter of public 
record; my positions well known and documented. I have often 
taken stands that were not popular but which I believed were 
right. Those stands have very often concerned the black athlete. 
Throughout the turbulence of the sixties and into the seventies I 
supported Muhammad Ali and fought for his constitutional 
rights. The greatest influence of my life was Jackie Roosevelt 
Robinson and certainly one of my closest friends. We worked to- 
gether in the black ghettos of New York. I helped start the Jackie 
Robinson Foundation and am a member of the board of directors 
thereof. My relationships with Curt Flood and Willie Stargell 
and Joe Green and Sugar Ray Leonard are all matters of public 
notice. I have fought against fights held in apartheid South 
Africa. I have fought constantly for black managers in baseball 
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and black front-office people and for the same thing in football. 
In short, my entire professional life has been predicated upon 
making the good fights—the fights that I believe in. And much 
of the time it was centered around the black athlete. Now about 
last night. I respect and admire Alvin Garrett and coach Joe 
Gibbs, who waited a long time to get this fine player and fine 
man. When I talked of him I was bragging on him with affection 
and I used a word that I use endearingly with my own grandchil- 
dren when I play with them. The word was never, in the context 
in which it was used, remotely related to a racial slur or anything 
resembling. It’s as simple as that. Alvin Garrett himself said so in 
a statement issued today.” 

After rendering my commentary, I headed out to the U.S. 
Open tennis tournament with my wife, Emmy, and baseball 
commissioner Bowie Kuhn and his wife, Louisa. We had been 
invited as guests of Bill Talbert, the director of the tournament. 
Arthur Ashe was there, and he told me that he had been inter- 
viewed by Shapiro. “Why the hell is that man keeping this story 
alive?” 

“You ll have to ask him, Howard,” Ashe said. “All I know is 
what I told him—that you were anything in the world but a rac- 
ist and the issue was absurd.” Then Ashe related some disturbing 
news. “Lowery intends to have people picket next week’s Mon- 
day night game, and all subsequent games, unless you make a 
public apology.” 

“The man is insane, Arthur.” I was shocked. “This will re- 
bound against him in the black political hierarchy. Doesn’t he 
know that?” 

‘Tve told him that, Howard, but he’s determined. Maybe it’s 
best that you call Lowery and apologize.” 

“I think Arthur makes sense, Howard,” Kuhn chimed in. 

I was frankly outraged. “Tve got nothing to apologize for, and 
my company agrees with me.” 

After several heated exchanges, I calmed down and took Ashe 
with me to Talbert’s office, where I could use a phone. I called 
Thomopoulos, told him what Ashe had told me, and asked for 
his opinion. He said: “First of all, Howard, I heard your radio 
show tonight, and it was wonderful. The company is behind you 
a hundred percent, and nobody here wants you to apologize. We 
stand on Arledge’s statement. If you want to call Lowery, that’s 
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your business, but I see no need for you to apologize. If they want 
to picket, let them picket.” 

I thanked Thomopoulos for putting me at ease, then figured, 
what the hell, and I put in a call to Lowery. I wanted to deal with 
him man-to-man on this matter and persuade him to be reason- 
able. I was convinced he’d hurt himself politically if he carried 
out his threat, and there was simply no need for it. 

Lowery wasn’t in, however, and so I returned to my box with 
Ashe. Kuhn held to his original thinking. “Keep trying to get 
ahold of Lowery,” he said. “I’m very troubled by what can hap- 
pen. 

“How can a man of your integrity say that to me, Bowie? You 
know the stands I’ve taken. I shouldn’t have to apologize to any- 
body.” 

“Howard, I know the situation, and it’s an impossible one.” 

“I don’t think it is. I don’t think my whole life can be over- 
turned by falsity.” 

“Heaven knows what print will do,” Kuhn said. 

“Let them do what they want to do. They'll be exposed in 
the long run if they go against me on this one.” 

As for Ashe, he waffled. “The political militants will go after 
you,” he said. “If they picket, it'll be terrible.” 

I said, ““That’s not the issue, Arthur. What about the right- 
ness or wrongness of his position? My record speaks for itself.” 

“That’s true, Howard,” Jeanne Ashe said. She is Arthur's 
wife. Then, turning to her husband, Jeanne said, “Howard's 
right.” 

That’s all she said. But it was the first time I had ever heard 
Jeanne disagree with her husband on a matter of this weight. She 
loves him deeply, and I knew what it took for Jeanne to give me 
her support. 

Ashe’s posture, however, deeply disturbed me. While I think 
Kuhn spoke out of a genuine concern for my company and me, 
Ashe was hypocritical. He had no greater ally in his battle against 
apartheid in South Africa than Howard Cosell, and he should 
have been a stand-up guy when I was up against the wall. But 
Ashe wants to be friendly with everybody and yet maintain the 
image of being a fearless leader in the black movement. Other 
black leaders would soon come to my defense, making Ashe’s 
posture regrettable on the face of it. 
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Later that night, at my apartment, I was finally able to reach 
Lowery. 

“Pm calling, Reverend, because I want to speak personally 
with you,” I said. “I want you to know that Roone Arledge issued 
a statement today, which I heartily endorse.” 

I read Arledge’s statement to Lowery, then told him, “I don’t 
think any more need be said about this matter.” 

“I tried to reach you earlier this evening,” Lowery said. “I 
was hoping we could reach a conciliation.” 

“Reverend, you don’t know me. You don’t know my back- 
ground.” 

“Tm beginning to find out,” Lowery said. Then he told me 
about talking with Shapiro, and Shapiro said he was in the Rever- 
end’s corner and he’d carry the ball for him. 

“You listen to him, Reverend, and you’re making a big mis- 
take.”’ 

I thought that was the end of it—but the next morning, there 
was Lowery on a television news show in Atlanta claiming that I 
had called him to apologize. And, of course, the story was being 
picked up around the country. 

That was the least of it. When I got into the office, I read an- 
other story by Shapiro under this headline: COME ON, 
HOWARD, SAY YOU’RE SORRY. Shapiro used extensive 
quotes from Ashe and O. J. Simpson, who used nothing but lau- 
datory words for me. But after quoting them, Shapiro wrote, 
“Clearly, not everyone agrees.” 

Shapiro quoted only one other person—Reverend Lowery— 
who clearly did not agree. Everybody else in the story—including 
Garrett himself—was most gracious to me. Shapiro also ex- 
coriated me for denying “the undeniable.” My God! Did Shapiro 
really believe that I thought I could get away with deliberately 
lying on the air? Did he really think that I had no idea of inven- 
tions such as instant replays and video recording machines? I de- 
nied making the remark because I honestly believed that I had 
not. But I got no benefit of the doubt from Shapiro. He was more 
interested in milking a story for all it was worth. He even went so 
far as to label my remark “one of the worst” moments in the his- 
tory of Monday Night Football. 

I ask you: Is that fair and objective journalism? 

And here’s another question: Why had Lowery, with the help 
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of Shapiro and others in the press, turned this rather innocuous 
event into a story of national proportions? According to my 
sources, many of whom were—and still are—leaders of the black 
community, Lowery’s political clout within the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference was on the wane, and he wanted to 
prove that he still had enough power to bring somebody like me 
to my knees. Why didn’t the sportswriters investigate that aspect 
of the story, which certainly carried greater significance? 

I'll tell you why. They were too busy getting their jollies by 
zeroing in on me and the hell with the responsibilities of journal- 
ism. Oh, sure, just about everybody in that fraternity came to my 
defense—they had no choice based on my record—but most of 
them used the opportunity to throw a few bricks my way. Such 
stories and columns had a familiar ring: “I’ve never liked Howard 
Cosell because blah, blah, blah—but how can anybody call him a 
racist?” That sort of thing. As Leonard Harris, media critic for 
Entertainment Tonight, put it, “With supporters like these, Co- 
sell doesn’t need enemies.” 

I am no stranger to controversy, of course, but the “little 
monkey” chapter of my professional career reached new heights 
of absurdity. Two daily newspapers, representing two of this 
country’s great cities, went so far as to deal with the incident in 
editorials. 

On September 7, the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner stepped 
forward with a vicious, slanderous attack, calling me “an embar- 
rassment to journalism ... an embarrassment to his own net- 
work.” Two days later, the Miami Herald praised me as “a 
champion of minority athletes and equal opportunity,’ then 
went on to accuse Lowery of hitting me “below the belt” and 
hurting the cause of equality rather than helping it. 

Throughout that week, the mail and phone calls I received 
were extraordinary. The Reverend Ralph Abernathy, Bill Cosby, 
Willie Mays, and numerous NFL owners, coaches, and players 
contacted me to extend their best wishes. In particular, however, 
I was most appreciative of the response I got from four men who 
have never wavered in their commitment to their people’s civil 
rights. 

Two of those men—Georgetown head basketball coach John 
Thompson and CORE head Roy Innis—sent telegrams. Dr. 
Harry Edwards, a former athlete who helped organize the black 
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protest at the 1968 Olympic Games in Mexico City and now an 
associate professor of sociology at Cal-Berkeley, sent me the fol- 
lowing letter: 


September 9, 1983 


Mr. Howard Cosell 
ABC Sports 

7 West 66th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10023 


Dear Mr. Cosell: 


I believe it is important that I register my disagreement 
with the tack taken by the Rev. Joseph Lowery relative to 
your “monkey” reference made during the September 5th 
N.F.L. “Monday Night” football game. I think that the ref- 
erence was clearly unfortunate given the racial sensibilities 
of Black society, particularly relative to “monkey,” “‘ape,” 
and other lower primate characterizations. Thus, I under- 
stand Rev. Lowery’s concern, especially since others in 
White society might take your statement as encouragement 
to so characterize Blacks themselves—not out of exuberant, 
affectionate praise, but rather out of racist prejudice and ani- 
mosity. Nonetheless, it was a human error and under the 
circumstance I believe that your record on issues of racial 
justice more than exonerates your sentiments and intent—if 
not your judgement. 

I believe that Rev. Lowery was quite right in attacking 
the persistence of racial segregation in the press boxes and 
broadcast booths of American sport. But that issue should 
have been addressed—not in reference to your remark—but, 
as I have done over the years, as the abominable state of af- 
fairs that it constitutes in and of itself. If millions of Blacks 
in the viewing audience did not prevent the utterance of 
that unfortunate remark or its being allowed by ABC onto 
the airwaves, then a Black sports journalist or color com- 
mentator in the broadcast booth probably would not have 
prevented what was essentially a human error in judgement. 

So, for what it’s worth, I think you’ve gotten a very bad 
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rap; and I want you to know that there are those of us who 
are not buying it—on the basis of your record. 


Sincerely, 


Harry Edwards 
Associate Professor 


cc: Rev. Joseph Lowery 
President of SC LIC. 


I also received the following telegram: “Please call me at your 
earliest convenience. We need to talk. Yours in Peace and Free- 
dom, Reverend Jesse L. Jackson.” 

It wasn’t until the day after I received Jackson's telegram that 
we were able to talk. He was about to depart for Wiesbaden, 
West Germany, and he finally tracked me down at the Vikings’ 
training camp in Minneapolis, where I was on hand for a Thurs- 
day Night Football game. No sooner had I picked up the phone 
than I heard Jackson’s mellifluous tones. “Howard Cosell, you 
are no racist!” 

“If I am, Jesse, you've got a helluva scoop.” 

On Sunday, in an act rare, if not unprecedented, in network 
television, Dick Enberg of NBC went on the air and said, in part, 
“I don’t always agree with his style or his self-appraisal, but I do 
admire his talent and considerable contribution to the sports- 
casting profession. And Cosell a racist!?! That’s absurd. His 
record and support of blacks and black athletes is to be admired 
and applauded.” 

Several days later, I was in Washington to emcee a dinner for 
the United Cerebral Palsy Association honoring Redskins’ quar- 
terback Joe Theismann. “The whole thing was a joke,” he told 
me. “Alvin was never troubled by it, but Shapiro kept pump- 
ing it.” 

He sure had. One week after that Monday night game, Sha- 
piro was at it again, this time with a story headlined: ALVIN 
GARRETT:.COSELLS« WORDSeSTILIA CARRY STING. 
Again, I was exhorted to make an apology—on national televi- 
sion, no less—as if this whole crazy affair hadn’t received enough 
unwarranted attention. 
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During this time, Garrett and I never spoke. We missed each 
other’s calls on a couple of occasions, and once the brouhaha 
died down, we never did get around to talking to each other. It 
wasn't until the night of October 30 in San Diego that we came 
face-to-face. 

I was preparing for another Monday night game—Washing- 
ton vs. San Diego—when Redskins’ general manager Bobby 
Beathard visited me in my hotel suite. We were discussing vari- 
ous topics that would aid me in the telecast when I asked Beat- 
hard, “By the way, how’s Alvin?” 

“Oh, he’s fine,” Bearthard said with a chuckle. “You know, 
Howard, none of that stuff really fazed him at all. In fact, he kind 
of got a kick out of it. Now everybody knows who he is.” 

“Just as long as he understands what happened, how he was 
used by that kid on The Washington Post.” 

Beathard then leaped for the phone. “Hello, Alvin, this is 
Bobby. Come on over to room sixteen-oh-two. It’s important. 
There’s somebody I want you to see.” 

A few minutes later, Garrett walked in wearing a tight black 
T-shirt and black warm-up pants. His face lit up, and he shook 
his head. “Oh, nooooo, Howard! Fix me up again! I’m not big 
enough yet.” 

Garrett and I shook hands. “How does it feel shaking hands 
with a racist?” I asked, laughing. 

“C'mon, Howard, you were just fixing me up.” 

“Yeah, but you can’t believe the shit I went through.” 

“When the guy on the Post came over and told me what you 
said, I couldn't believe it. You were always fixing me up when I 
was in New York. I thought the whole thing didn’t make sense, 
really.” 

“You didn’t know I was praising you?” 

“Not until the next day, when Bobby here told me about it.” 

“I was using the most laudatory language. Then, with great 
affection, I slipped in that little monkey.’ I call my grandchil- 
dren, that,” 

“Well, it’s over now,” Garrett said. “Nobody asks me about 
it anymore.” 

“TIl mention you tomorrow night.” 

“Fix me up, Howard. Tell ’em about me again.” 

“Catch some passes, and Pll tell the world how great you are. 
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That’s all you have to do. Catch some goddamned passes and I’]] 
say plenty.” 

“First I gotta get in the game.” 

“No excuses, you little monkey.” 

Garrett left my room in the same manner he had entered 
it—laughing. He never did get in the game. 

There are a couple of footnotes to this story, and I think they 
speak volumes about the responsibilities of journalism and my re- 
lationship with the print medium. 

On October 20, in spite of the controversy that my remark 
sparked, Will McDonough wrote a story in the prestigious Bos- 
ton Globe. The headline: THE GREEN NEEDS A GORILLA. 
The story was accompanied by a cartoon that took up more than 
half the page, depicting a couple of black players in Celtics’ uni- 
forms seated next to a fearsome-looking gorilla—which was also 
dressed in a Celtics’ uniform. 

The gist of McDonough’s story had to do with the Celtics’ 
need for a big, strong player under the boards. It prompted the 
following letter: 


The Reverend Doctor Joseph E. Lowery 

President, Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
334 Auburn Avenue, Northeast 

Atlanta, Georgia 30312 


Dear Reverend Lowery, 


Enclosed you will find an article that appeared in the Boston 
Globe on October 20. The headline is offensive enough, but 
I think you'll agree with me that the cartoon accompanying 
the article achieves new heights of bad taste. 


] bring this article to your attention for several reasons. Why 
is it, sir, that I have yet to hear one word of protest regarding 
this matter? Your indignation over a remark I made about 
Alvin Garrett on a Monday Night football telecast was well 
documented. My words were ad-libbed, innocently and af- 
fectionately chosen in the midst of a tribute to Mr. Garrett's 
abundant talent. And even though my record on race rela- 
tions is exemplary, I was made to feel, by you, somewhat 
unsavory and insensitive. 
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Now here we have Will McDonough’s article in the 
Boston Globe, a daily newspaper with a glittering reputation 
far beyond its city’s borders. I think it is important to note 
that in contrast to my ad-libbing during a football telecast, 
this article—and the cartoon accompanying it—took hours 
to prepare and reflect on. And in the wake of the national 
furor that my remark ignited, isn’t it curious that the editors 
over at the Globe would consider printing it? What is one to 
think of Mr. McDonough’s opinion that the Celtics need a 
“gorilla” like Milwaukee’s Harvey Catchings. By the way, 
sir, Catchings is black. 


Mr. McDonough is a writer with whom I am well ac- 
quainted. I respect him as a perceptive and tenacious re- 
porter, especially on the pro football beat, and if he’s a 
racist, its news to me. And yet I wonder, sir, is Mr. 
McDonough judged by a different set of standards than I? Is 
the Boston Globe untouchable? Why can I not hear the 
outrage? 


I gratefully await your reply. 
Respectfully yours, 


Howard Cosell 


I never received a reply. 

On November 8, Stan Isaacs, the sports TV critic for News- 
day, a suburban Long Island newspaper with a large circulation, 
wrote a column about John Brodie, a former San Francisco quar- 
terback who is today a color commentator for NBC. The previ- 
ous Sunday, Isaacs actually sat in the booth with Brodie and was 
obviously impressed with Brodie’s work. The first line of Isaacs’ 
column read, “John Brodie is a lively, insouciant television foot- 
ball analyst.” 

In the course of the game Brodie was covering—the New 
York Jets vs. the Baltimore Colts—he referred to Jets’ defensive 
end Mark Gastineau and his leaping, arm-pumping histrionics as 
somebody who looks like he has palsy. An insensitive remark in 
the extreme. Some might even call it cruel. Nowhere was Bro- 
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die’s crack mentioned in Isaacs’ effusive column. One week later, 
Isaacs scrambled to recover. In a one-paragraph note at the end 
of a column, he finally wrote that NBC had received numerous 
calls as a result of Brodie’s “dumb” comment. He quoted Brodie: 
“It was a mistake and I would be happy to apologize, but how 
can we do it without making it worse?” 

Isaacs apparently agreed. 

I had thought that last line would end this chapter. Every 
now and then, a reminder of the so-called monkey incident 
would pop up, but I was convinced that it was behind me. 

I was wrong. 

Exactly a year and a half later, on March 2, 1985, an inter- 
view with Lowery was carried on the Associated Press wire, 
marking the twentieth anniversary of the historic civil rights 
march from Selma to Montgomery in Alabama. Lowery noted 
the persistence of discrimination in this country, adding, ““With- 
out agitation there is no change. Without agitation the issues will 
not be raised.” 

Then Lowery made a remarkable statement. Recalling how 
he had made a national issue out of my “little monkey” reference 
to Garrett, he said, “In the end, I used that as an opportunity to 
say [to ABC] that if we had more black producers, more black 
directors, if we had blacks on this end of the camera in propor- 
tion to blacks on the other end of the camera providing enter- 
tainment down there on the field, we probably wouldn’t have 
had this problem.” 

In effect, Lowery admitted that he had made me a scapegoat 
for racial troubles in America. Despite all my battles for the black 
athlete, he figured he was perfectly justified to paint me as a 
bigot, to cause me personal travail and heartache, to get publicity 
for his message. I guess Lowery believes in the ends justifying the 
means. That’s a helluva way to do business, especially when 
you re asking for an even break and fair play from others. 

Considering Lowery’s comments, you can imagine my sur- 
prise when, less than three weeks later, the reverend himself 
called my office. My secretary had taken the call and in amaze- 
ment relayed Lowery’s message to me. He had requested that I 
join a special committee to help underprivileged black children 
and attend a fund-raising tennis tournament in Atlanta. As the 
tournament was scheduled for early June, there was no way | 
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could make it. I was taking my family to Israel for the dedication 
of the Howard Cosell Center for Physical Education at the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem. 

That night I debated whether I would personally return 
Lowery’s call in the morning or assign the task to my secretary. I 
decided to call Lowery myself. His cause was a worthy one, and I 
wanted to tell him I'd gladly serve on his committee but couldn’t 
attend the tennis benefit. I had no intention of resurrecting the 
monkey incident or ascertaining why he had used me as he had, 
but I must admit to a certain curiosity as to whether he’d broach 
the subject with me. He didn’t. We had a brief, pleasant chat, 
and he thanked me for wanting to get involved with his commit- 
tee. Our past contretemps never came up. 

And that was that—with a whimper rather than a bang. 


13 
Going My Way 


Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things. 


—The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Philippians 4:8 





My family means everything to me. My wife, Emmy, my 
two daughters, Jill and Hilary, and my four grandchildren, Jus- 
tin, Jared, Caitlen, and little Colin, are my reasons for living. 
I will grow old with them at my side. No man can ask for 
more. 

And I will have my memories, too. I’ve logged more than 
thirty years in broadcasting, a profession I love with all my heart 
and soul. Oh, sure, there are far too many instances of madden- 
ing incompetency, distressing hypocrisy, and sometimes fright- 
ening abuses of power. In the long run, though, I don’t think I 
could have achieved what I did if I didn’t care more than I can 
say for the medium. 

Like many men who ponder their mortality as they approach 
retirement, I often wonder what I might have accomplished in 
another profession. Might I have found more satisfaction had I 
stayed in law? I thoroughly enjoyed my teaching experience at 
Yale in the late 1970s and early 1980s. Might I have made a 
great educator and inspired tomorrow's leaders? I was once 
urged to run for U.S. senator from New York, and I gave it seri- 
ous thought, though the personal fears of my wife and daughters 
over a virulent press caused me to decide against it. Might I 
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have made an effective legislator and effected real change in this 
country? 

I will live with these questions until the day I die, but deep 
within me there will always be a blunt, burning pzssion for tele- 
vision, and I take comfort in the fact that I told it like it is and 
remained faithful to my precepts of fair and honest journalism. I 
would have liked to have tested my skills and tackled the larger 
issues in hard news. How might I have covered Vietnam, or 
Watergate, or a political convention? I'll never know, but at 
least I was able to demonstrate my ability to communicate to a 
mass audience and to realize an impact that very few in televi- 
sion have ever matched. 

I paid a price, of course, and that is the price of fame. I have 
endured unending scorn in print. And for what? Standing up for 
what I believed in? Fighting and taking on the press when I felt 
I was unjustly criticized? The bigger I got, the worse the attacks. 
I represented the rise of the television superstar over the sports- 
writer superstar, and the newspaper guys were jealous of me. I 
became rich and famous and passed them by, and they envied 
me. They couldn’t beat me, and it only added to their frustra- 
tion. I was pilloried and excoriated for doing my job and getting 
ahead and making a reputation beyond my wildest dreams. 
What did they want from me? An apology? 

The plain fact is, on almost every important issue in sports 
in my lifetime, the record stands: The overwhelming majority of 
sportswriters was wrong, and I was right. Quick examples in- 
clude Muhammad Ali and the denial of his constitutional rights 
and Curt Flood and his fight for free agency. Most sportswriters 
also failed to grasp the sociological, political, and economic 
ramifications of franchise shifts, the moral bankruptcy of con- 
doning the participation of U.S. athletes in sporting events held 
in apartheid South Africa and the affrontery to human dignity 
and civilized behavior in supporting and glorifying professional 
boxing in the face of mounting medical evidence that clearly es- 
tablished the link between fighting and brain damage. 

The amazing thing is that I survived and prospered despite 
the press’s venomous attitude toward me, and I am proud of 
that. And I am proud that I have never let anyone rob me of the 
pleasures of my work—and the people and the places and the 
events that have combined to fill my life with such a marvelous 
tapestry of gladness and remembrance. 
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How many men can say they came to know the likes of a Joe 
DiMaggio and a Walter Cronkite, a Frank Sinatra and a Henry 
Kissinger, a Woody Allen and a Lee Iacocca? I’ve traveled to 
every corner of the globe, and I’ve had a front-row seat at some 
of the greatest spectacles ever staged. Telling it like it is, I’ve 
had a remarkable life. 

And so, to all of my friends and all my foes, let me say it’s 
been a helluva ride. And to you, my readers, let me leave you 
with a few parting tales since last I shared my experiences in a 


book. 


I can’t pinpoint the day or even the year exactly, but some- 
thing tells me that the first time I met Roone Arledge had to be 
in 1962 or 1963. He was walking toward the ABC studios on 
West Sixty-sixth Street in Manhattan as I was leaving the build- 
ing, and we bumped into each other. We had never been for- 
mally introduced, but each of us knew who the other was, and we 
exchanged hellos. 

“Hey, you re doing good work,” Arledge said to me. “We've 
got to get together. I'd like to talk with you.” 

“Sure, no problem,” I said. “Pd like that.” 

Arledge was several years away from becoming the offcial 
president of ABC Sports, but he was already making his mark as 
an innovative new force in television. No doubt about it. Arledge 
was going places—fast—in the hierarchy of the network, and I 
welcomed the chance to meet with him in the future. At the 
time, I was still working on the local level, both in radio and tele- 
vision, receiving stiff resistance from the ABC brass in my at- 
tempts to get network exposure. In effect, I was being blackballed 
by my own company. 

Arledge had obviously been watching me on the local station 
and appreciated what I was doing. It’s now part of sports televi- 
sion folklore how Arledge adopted me and gave me the opportu- 
nity to become ... well, Howard Cosell. He defied his own 
superiors and fought for me. He got me on Wide World of 
Sports because he believed that nobody could call a fight better 
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than I, that nobody was a more probing and provocative inter- 
viewer than I—especially when paired with a young heavyweight 
champion who was then named Cassius Clay—and nobody in 
television, even then, had the kind of access to the athletes that I 
had. They were only a phone call away, and I could produce 
them at a moment’s notice for Wide World of Sports. 

Those were exhilarating and rewarding years for Arledge and 
me. Working for Arledge, I glowed with the knowledge that I 
was part of a wonderful enterprise, that I, too, was making a 
mighty contribution toward establishing ABC as the standard of 
excellence in sports programming. And then came Monday 
Night Football. Arledge put me on the package and stuck with 
me in the face of a broadside attack on me in print. He knew 
we d both prevail. His intuitive genius, that sixth sense that told 
him what would or wouldn’t play on television, was never more 
apparent than when we first worked together in the 1960s. 

As a result of the attention and nourishment he lavished on 
my career, Roone and I forged a close friendship. Unfortunately, 
sadly, it didn’t last. 

Today, as you probably suspect from reading previous chap- 
ters, I have decidedly mixed emotions about Roone, and I am 
certain that he also blows hot and cold about me. I guess some 
might say that we enjoy a love-hate relationship, though there’s 
really not much to enjoy about it. Some of our differences are too 
petty to mention, but others concern personal and professional 
matters that I simply cannot ignore. 

Essentially there are two characteristics that define Roone 
Arledge. For one thing, he is obsessed with power. He is also a 
very private man who's uncomfortable about displaying his emo- 
tions and revealing his innermost thoughts. Indeed, in social set- 
tings, he is almost benign, unfailingly cordial and attentive, 
which makes him ingratiating company. Thus, it is often hard to 
get a fix on the man behind the legend, even when you’ve known 
him and worked for him as long as I have. 

Arledge’s obsession with power is perhaps most glaringly evi- 
dent in his persistence in retaining the presidency of ABC Sports 
while devoting most of his energy and resources to ABC News. 
He should remove himself from sports because he’s outgrown it, 
and I think it’s tacky for the head of news to have his name ap- 
pear as the executive producer of a prizefight or a body-building 
contest. 
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What about the question of conflict of interest? As I ex- 
plained in Chapter 11, Arledge has never interfered with me or 
others in pursuing stories that have cast an unseemly light on the 
people and the leagues he does business with as chief of sports. 
But let’s face it: Appearances count. Why should the president of 
news even put himself in a position where critics might suspect 
that he either suppressed information or failed adequately to cover 
a story to protect his financial arrangement with major-league 
baseball, the NCAA, and the NFL? 

Why? Because Arledge can’t bear to let go. He takes the title 
of executive producer of telecasts he has little or nothing to do 
with. He likes to see his name in lights. Nobody appreciates that 
urge more than I do, but I wouldn’t take credit for a program I 
wasn’t personally involved in. This is not to suggest that Arledge 
doesn’t make the final decision on matters of major importance 
to ABC Sports. Of course he does. It’s just that I believe he cares 
more about news than sports—who can blame him?—and he 
ought to step aside and give somebody else a chance to take 
charge of the division. He won’t—not yet, anyway. The more 
people Arledge controls, the better he feels about himself and his 
life. 

What a shame. Since Arledge assumed the presidency of 
news in 1977, ABC Sports has suffered. ‘There’s a dearth of lead- 
ership. Arledge has delegated authority to a coterie of loyal, long- 
time associates, but it’s a joke. He tolerates only yes-men who 
rarely voice opinions and contradict the boss. This has produced 
a stifling atmosphere within ABC Sports and smothered the free 
flow of ideas and the creativity that once were our hallmarks. | 
can only hope that Roone will one day come to realize that he 
has more power than he needs. Give up ABC Sports, Roone. It's 
beneath you. With news, you’ve got the whole world at your fin- 
gertips. Forget about corporate politics. You've won. Devote 
yourself with renewed vigor to the skills that took you to the top 
in the first place. 

In the beginning, Asledge’ s quest for power was a positive 
force. To get it, he had to think more progressively and work 
harder than anybody else. He gathered creative people around 
him, especially engineers and other technical types, then listened 
to their ideas, inspired them, and pushed them to perform mar- 
vels that brought a new visual intimacy to sports on television. 
He also demanded that his announcers humanize the athletes 
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and broadcast a contest as if they were telling a story. He always 
had a knack for knowing how to capture the imagination of an 
audience, getting people involved in what they were watching. 

To this day, Arledge still has a sense of sweep about him, 
which is reflected in ABC’s telecasts of the Winter and Summer 
Olympic Games. He absolutely dazzled me with his brilliance at 
the 1968 Mexico Olympics and the 1972 Munich Olympics, 
where he masterminded the coverage of the black-power protest 
and the Arab massacre of eleven Israeli athletes. He was bold and 
unafraid, thumbing his nose at Olympic officials and giving me 
free rein to cover every controversy that popped up. And there’s 
no doubt that his telecasts of the 1984 Los Angeles Olympics 
had a profound impact on the American public. 

If I had to guess, I’d say it was the huge success of Monday 
Night Football that started to alter our friendship. Monday 
Night Football had boosted me to superstardom, and I think Ar- 
ledge came to resent my celebrity. The bigger I got, the less con- 
trol he had over me. I was always an independent person with a 
healthy ego, but I became even more fearless in disagreeing with 
him and telling him when I thought he was wrong. It rankled 
him. Nobody talked to him like I did—and still do—and I 
know that Arledge privately fumed when I wouldn’t knuckle 
under. 

But Arledge is a clever, calculating man. Machiavellian in 
nature—but gifted with uncommon intelligence. It’s a combina- 
tion of traits he knows how to use with maximum effect. He un- 
derstands that the flip side of my ego is the insecurity within me 
because of my background and my need for acceptance and fi- 
nancial security. He always did. And he’d try to keep me in my 
place by making snide comments about me in the press. As the 
years went by, it was rare to get a compliment from Arledge. He 
kept playing games with me, but I wouldn’t crack and become 
his or anybody else’s patsy. 

Early on, my wife, Emmy, recognized that Machiavellian 
streak within Arledge and how he’d try to break my indepen- 
dence. On the night of our thirtieth wedding anniversary, in 
1974, we gave a big party at our home in the New York suburb of 
Pound Ridge. As is his wont, Roone stayed later than anybody 
else, drinking and talking with us until the small hours of the 
morning. At one point in the conversation, as Arledge was fishing 
for a compliment, Emmy handled him the way he’d try to handle 
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me, delivering a line that would become a running gag between 
the two of them for years. “Roone,” she said, “the jury is still out 
on you.” 

My friendship with Roone seriously deteriorated in the au- 
tumn of 1975, when we joined forces on a prime-time variety 
show. It was called Saturday Night Live with Howard Cosell, 
and it lasted only twenty-two weeks. Neither one of us believed 
that we could possibly flop. Neither one of us were emotionally 
and intellectually equipped to accept defeat. But it happened, 
and there was enough blame to go around. 

The show failed for any number of reasons, some less com- 
plex than others. Basically, I don’t think the public was ready to 
accept me, a sportscaster, as the host of a variety show, regardless 
of how well known I had become. Also, the television critics and 
other ladies and gentlemen of the press were relentless in their 
attacks on me and the show. As Bob Hope told me later, ““The 
newspaper guys got you this time.” 

As for Arledge, after the first several weeks of the show, he 
got frightened by the adverse press. He quickly lost faith in the 
endeavor, in me—and probably even in himself. The ratings were 
going nowhere, and he didn’t know which way to turn. For the 
first time in his professional career, he was a failure—and he 
couldn’t cope. 

It wasn’t easy for me either, and sometimes I wondered how | 
could go on. 

As I remember it, Roone and I had jointly hit on the idea of a 
variety show. On the surface, the idea seemed to have everything 
going for it. A couple of years before, Arledge had produced a 
live prime-time special with Frank Sinatra. Called “The Main 
Event,” it originated from Madison Square Garden, and I intro- 
duced Sinatra as he climbed into a boxing ring to begin his con- 
cert. The show received a lot of attention, and the album that 
was later released, which included my introduction of Sinatra, 
was a smash. 

That was a heady experience for Arledge and me, and I think 
it whetted Roone’s appetite to expand his talent beyond sports. 
In the meantime, I got red-hot. My first book became a best 
seller, and I started to appear with frequency on some of televi- 
sion’s most popular sitcoms—such as The Odd Couple, Laugh- 
In, The Partridge Family, and Nanny and the Professor. In 
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addition, Woody Allen had used me in two of his movies, Bana- 
nas and Sleeper, and I was practically a regular on the Dean 
Martin roasts. 

The timing seemed perfect for Roone and me to team up for 
a variety show. 

ABC gave us the green light to proceed, and we threw our- 
selves into the project. It’s impossible to describe how excited 
and enthusiastic I was. We hired King-Hitzig Productions—pro- 
ducer Rupert Hitzig and comedian Alan King—for day-to-day 
advice and assistance. We signed Don Misher, one of the finest 
directors in television. We rented office space on the tenth floor 
of the Rolex Building on Fifth Avenue. We were going to bring 
live television back to America! We’d book the biggest acts in 
show business. We'd use the Ed Sullivan Theater and revive 
memories of television’s glory days. Wed scale new heights! 
We'd last for decades! 

The first show was a sensation. Among others we had Frank 
Sinatra, Paul Anka, Shirley Bassey, Jimmy Connors, and John 
Denver. The truth is, we weren’t able to sustain the momentum. 
As soon as Arledge realized the show was doomed, he quit on 
me. He became remote and inaccessible. Chaos set in. Arledge 
wouldn’t arrive until Friday morning to review the show; then 
he'd rip everything apart and demand changes at the last minute. 
Once, I happened to bump into Lionel Hampton on the morn- 
ing of a show—and persuaded him to appear with me that night. 
That’s how crazy it got. I was running a variety show like a news 
operation. 

Of all the differences we had, Roone and I argued most vehe- 
mently over a group of kids who called themselves the “Prime 
Time Players.” In this group were Christopher Guest, Billy 
Murray, and Brian Doyle-Murray—all of whom went on to star 
on NBC's Saturday Night Live. Today, of course, Billy Murray is 
a huge box-office attraction in Hollywood. 

Roone hated their skits. Hardly a week went by that he didn’t 
severely criticize their stuff—and replace them with a juggler or 
an animal act or some other such nonsense. I thought they were 
brilliant, and I fought for them. But I couldn’t convince Arledge 
that these kids were funny and original and destined to revolu- 
tionize comedy in this country. While talking to Christopher 
Guest not long ago, he reminded me of a skit that he and 
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the Murray brothers were particularly fond of. It involved a con- 
test among Chinese stand-up comics, and there was an inter- 
preter to translate the jokes into English. It was wild and wacky. I 
roared. Arledge didn’t crack a smile. 

“You really think that’s funny?” Arledge asked me. 

“It’s hysterical.” 

“You’ve got to be kidding.” 

“Roone, I’m telling you. These kids are terrific.” 

“Yov’re wrong, Howard. They re not right for the show, and 
I don’t think they'll ever make it in television.” 

Afterward, I gave the kids a pep talk. “I want you to know 
I’m in your corner, and I'll continue to support you,” I told 
them. “Don’t change a thing. Keep doing what you believe in, 
and I'll handle Arledge.” 

“What’s the use, Howard?” Billy Murray said. “He doesn’t 
think we’re funny, and I don’t think we can change his opinion.” 

“I don’t think he understands what we're trying to do,” 
Guest said. “He just doesn’t get it.” 

“Look,” I warned them, “the worst thing you can do is lay 
down and die. Don’t give up. Remain true to yourselves.” 

Obviously, when it came to comedy, Arledge and I had radi- 
cally different tastes. In addition, Arledge clung to the conviction 
that only superstar guests could make the show fly. I wasn’t 
averse to experimenting a little, but Arledge resisted. And he was 
the boss. 

None of this is said to blame Arledge for the failure of the 
show. I was equally at fault. But the demise of the show served 
only to magnify the differences between us, and it caused a split 
in our friendship. As far as the show is concerned, that’s my big- 
gest single regret. Oh, sure, I wish we had made it, but I emerged 
from the experience with a lot of new friends. 

Several days before Thanksgiving Day weekend, when it was 
announced that we would be canceled, I got calls from Sinatra, 
Hope, Andy Williams, Tony Bennett, and many others, offering 
to appear with me in a last-ditch effort to save the show. | 
thanked them but told them it wasn’t necessary. I didn’t want to 
use them like that. There was no sense kidding myself. The show 
was dead. 

Several weeks later, at a Christmas party thrown by Bob 
Shanks, the creator of Good Morning America, I found out that 
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Arledge was to be named the president of ABC News. The man 
who told me was Fred Pierce, then the executive vice-president 
of the network and who today is the president of ABC. He had 
arrived late. His face was like a storm. He had just come from a 
meeting where the top executives in the company were gathered 
around a conference call from Arledge, who was in London. It 
wasn't a pleasant experience. Arledge had let loose, accusing the 
group of blowing the Moscow Olympics to NBC and not back- 
ing him fully in his negotiations with the International Olympic 
Committee. 

Pierce was furious. As I was sharing a drink with him and our 
wives, he said, “Tell me, Howard. Is your friend Arledge a genius 
or a hoax?” 

“I won't discuss it with you,” I said. “Everything I say about 
the man seems to get back to him, and I’d rather keep my opin- 
ions to myself.” 

“Well, Pve made up my mind. I’m going to bite the bullet 
and make him president of News.” 

The next morning, I related the story to Elton Rule, then the 
president of ABC. “If I ever write another book,” I told Rule, 
“Tm going to use that story.” 

“It’s true,” Rule said. “Write it.” 

When Arledge got back from London, we had a minicon- 
frontation. He had heard rumors that I was knocking him. 
“Howard,” he said, “I hear you are blaming me for the loss of the 
Moscow Olympics. After what weve been through lately, 
wouldn't it be better if you just left the company?” 

“Roone, no matter what you’ve heard, it’s other people who 
are blaming you, not me. In fact, I’m going to tell you of an inci- 
dent that occurred at a party at Bob Shanks’s house.” 

I then told Roone of Pierce’s remark. He smiled. ‘‘Freddy’s 
my friend,” he said. “I’m sure it was said in a moment’s pique.” 

I must admit, that was Arledge at his best—unflappable, se- 
cure in the knowledge of what he had done for the company, of 
how much the company needed him, and of how indispensable 
he really was. We made a peace of sorts, and he never again sug- 
gested that we both might be happier if I left the company. 

Of course, Arledge and I continued to work with each other 
on various sports telecasts and at the 1976 Olympic Games in 
Montreal. But it wasn’t like the old days. We slowly drifted 
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apart. And once he took over ABC News, we saw even less of 
each other. He was struggling. I recall a night in Los Angeles 
when Herb Granath and I ran into Roone in the bar at the Bev- 
erly Wilshire Hotel, and he stayed to have a drink with us. 

“I don’t need news,” Arledge said, and it wasn’t hard to see 
that the pressure was getting to him. “I’m on top in sports. Why 
do I want to knock my head against a wall with news?” 

“Why?” I said. “Because you'll find a lot more satisfaction, 
Roone.”’ 

Arledge sighed, then said, “All I need is a breakthrough. One 
big story and we'll take off.” 

“That’s not going to do it, Roone, not in the long run,” I 
said. “What you need is the proper staff, and you need great cor- 
respondents out in the field. That’s the way to go.” 

After another drink, I told Arledge, “Why don’t you end your 
troubles? Make Jim McKay and me coanchormen, and your rat- 
ings problems will be over.” 

I was damn serious. I had always wanted to switch to hard 
news, but I stayed in sports because I had become famous, and | 
was very proud of my impact on the American public. Still, 
within me there was the desire to cover national and world 
events, and Arledge knew it. 

“Don’t think I haven’t thought of that, Howard,” Arledge 
said. “I’m not through with that idea yet.” 

In subsequent conversations, whenever the topic of my 
switching to news came up, Arledge would say, “We're going to 
get to that, Howard. We'll show those bastards a thing or two 
about journalism.” 

We never did. I’m sure that Arledge was afraid of the beating 
he’d take in print if he used me on network news. It’s too bad. I 
would have busted a gut for him, just as I had in sports, and I 
think we would have won. 

For several years, I resented Roone for not bringing me to 
news. And considering what had already happened between us 
on the variety show, I sometimes wondered aloud what the hell I 
ever saw in the man. I was wrong, just as he’s been wrong for 
making statements to the press that denigrate me, like, “People 
don’t like Howard” and “Howard’s insecurity makes it hard to 
deal with him.” 

Remarks such as those hurt. I guess we’re the kind of men 
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who don’t want to give an inch. Our egos get in the way. And I’m 
sure for as long as we live, we'll probably continue to follow an 
adversarial course. We've lost a lot of trust in each other, and 
maybe the wounds will never heal. I just don’t know. 

At least we were able to begin 1985 on a high note. At a party 
honoring an ABC executive named Julie Barnathan at Tavern on 
the Green, Roone joined Emmy and me at the bar, and we 
stayed together for almost three hours. As he usually does, Roone 
asked my wife, “Well, Emmy, how am I doing?” 

Emmy looked him squarely in the eyes and smiled. “I’ve 
made my decision, Roone,”’ she said. “The jury’s no longer out. 
I’m accepting you.” 

“Finally!” Roone said and squeezed her hand. 

Listening to the two of them laugh, I must admit it moved 
me. We hadn't shared a moment like that in a long time. Later 
on, after Roone dropped Emmy and me off at our apartment, I 
thought deeply about our relationship. “You know, Emmy,” I 
said, “there's no denying it. I’ll always respect the man for his 
brilliance. And let’s face it: Without his help and support, I 
could not have made my mark in broadcasting.” 

“Tve never thought otherwise, Howard.” 


On March 18, 1985, Arledge was in New York City, ordered 
back by Pierce from South Africa, where he was making broad- 
cast news history, for a momentous announcement. 

That same day, Leonard Goldenson, the chairman of the 
board, announced that ABC would merge with Capital Cities 
Communications, Inc., a highly successful broadcast and pub- 
lishing group. It was termed a merger, but was in fact a friendly 
takeover by the smaller company for a reported price of $3.7 bil- 
lion. 

Most of us in the company were aware that a shakeup was 
imminent, and I personally knew that Goldenson was desperately 
afraid of a hostile takeover. Old friends of Goldenson’s like Tom 
Murphy, the chairman of CCCI, and Dan Burke, the president, 
provided the ideal way out for a company that was languishing 
terribly on the entertainment side and had clearly declined radi- 
cally where once it had reigned supreme in sports. 

There is no way I can write about this except from the heart. 
As I watched Goldenson on closed-circuit television talking to all 
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the employees about the growth and development of the com- 
pany over a span of thirty-two years—the precise amount of time 
I had been with ABC—all of the memories flooded over me like 
a tidal wave and tears came into my eyes. Somebody once wrote 
that I wore ABC like a brand, and I will fully admit to that. No 
man has ever been more supportive and more caring in my di- 
rection than Goldenson. And as he supported me through the 
years when I adopted positions that I personally believed in but 
were contradictory to the best interests of the company, I came 
to view Goldenson as a father. He was due to retire to an advisory 
capacity, and it is hard for me to imagine ABC without him. 
Unlike CBS and NBC, we were called a family network, and 
aptly so because all our triumphs and disasters had made us feel 
like one. Frankly, I can’t conceive of it ever being that way again. 

It will probably take about a year to unravel the mind-bog- 
gling technical problems of the takeover, all of which will have to 
be approved by the FCC, but when that happens, there will 
surely be sweeping changes in the conduct of the company’s busi- 
ness. The Capital Cities people are highly efhcient, and they are 
brilliant managers. But whatever happens at ABC in the years 
ahead, I can’t imagine Arledge not continuing as a signal figure 
within the company. On the very week of the takeover, he was 
capturing the world with a week-long series of telecasts con- 
ducted by Ted Koppel on Nightline from South Africa and prov- 
ing all over again that he could do brilliantly in news what he had 
once done in sports. No company in its right mind would tamper 
with that kind of talent. 


On December 8, 1980, John Lennon was mortally wounded 
by an assassin’s bullet outside his New York apartment. That 
night, I was in Miami for a Monday Night Football game, and in 
the midst of the telecast, I got word of the tragedy. It was my task 
to inform an audience of some fifty million people of Lennon’s 
death. I delivered what amounted to a eulogy of the man, noting 
that Lennon was no ordinary rock star, but as the driving force of 
the Beatles had had a tremendous cultural impact on the youth 
of the world. 

I couldn’t help but recall how we had briefly crossed paths 
several years earlier. 

In the summer of 1975, when I was busily preparing for the 
debut of my prime-time variety show, I had given an interview in 
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which I said that I wanted to get Lennon to appear with me. I 
had never met the man. Then, quite unexpectedly, I got this 
letter: 


Dear Howard: 


Someone told me that you mentioned me in a newspaper in 
regard to your new show. For personal reasons I must de- 
cline any commitments until next year. I might add that the 
equally weird and wonderful monsieur Ringo Starr might 
well be available for your variety show! (and perhaps more 
suited.) 

I wish you all the best, 

I’m sure it’s going to be a big hit! 

love and dressed fishes, 

yer old pal, 

what’s his name? 


The letter was signed “John L.” 


I was more determined than ever. In fact, I eventually de- 
cided to go all the way—I’d try to reunite the Beatles! 

The Beatles hadn’t sung together in five years. Reuniting 
them was practically an impossibility, but I just had to take my 
best shot. I called Rick Sklar, the program director who had 
helped create “music radio” and turned WABC into the most 
listened-to station in the country. 

“Ricky,” I said, “get me the Beatles!” 

Sklar couldn’t believe what I was asking of him. I pressed on, 
telling him how the show was going to originate from the Ed 
Sullivan Theater and that I wanted to re-create the night that the 
Beatles first appeared on American television. We'd do it from 
the same theater, on the same stage. 

“TIl make some calls,” Sklar said with a sigh. “John is in New 
York.” 

The following week, Sklar and I joined producer Rupert Hit- 
zig at the “21” Club, and we waited for Lennon. He showed up 
wearing a black velvet jacket with a large diamond-studded pin 
that spelled “Elvis.” 

Sklar handled the introductions, and we ordered drinks. Len- 
non had no idea what I was really up to. He thought I simply 
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wanted to meet him as a result of his letter. First we talked about 
Monday Night Football. Then I brought up my variety show and 
said, “John, I want you guys on my show.” 

“What do you mean ‘you guys’?”’ Lennon said. 

“You, George, Paul, and Ringo.” 

After a long pause, Lennon said, “I don’t know.” He shook 
his head. “After what’s gone down, I don’t know. I thought you 
wanted me.” 

“Of course I do. But let’s be realistic. This is bigger than both 
of us.” 

Hitzig jumped in with a suggestion about reuniting the Bea- 
tles electronically with a four-way split screen. They wouldn’t 
even have to be in the same city. 

Lennon mulled it over. He was doubtful. “Sure, we’ve 
thought about getting together again,” he said. “But we’ll proba- 
bly never do it. What would the people expect? We might leave 
them disappointed. It’s better to let them have their memories, 
have them remember us as we were.” 

I tried again to persuade him. “Think of it, John,” I con- 
cluded. “Imagine restaging the most electrifying moment in 
American television! It will be fantastic!” 

Lennon listened, but it was no use. In the unlikely event that 
the Beatles ever did get together again, he said, they’d go for a 
huge financial bonanza and hold a concert on closed-circuit TV 
so they could reach countless indoor arenas and theaters all over 
the world. Tickets would be sold at a premium, and a deal for an 
album and a motion picture would be thrown in. A reunion on 
network television didn’t make much sense to him. He was right. 

When Lennon got up to leave, he shook my hand and said 
he’d love to visit with me in the booth at half time of a Monday 
Night Football telecast. As for the variety show and reuniting the 
Beatles, that was out of the question. 

Lennon left the “21” Club sooner than he had expected and 
headed straight for a Man Ray exhibition that had just opened at 
the Huntington Hartford Gallery of Modern Art. There he spot- 
ted Yoko Ono standing in front of a painting. They had been sep- 
arated for quite some time. They began to talk—and ended up 
leaving the gallery hand in hand. They stayed together until the 
day he died. 

Not long after his reconciliation with Yoko, John told Sklar 
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that he might not have gone to the Man Ray exhibition that day 
if his meeting with me hadn't ended when it did. “He brought us 
back together, Howard did,” Lennon said. 


Peter Ueberroth is perhaps the most remarkable figure in 
sports. I truly believe he is destined for greatness. In my opinion, 
he’ll one day find the office of baseball commissioner too confin- 
ing for his vast skills. Look for him to run for political office, or 
pethaps become a captain of industry in the mold of Lee Iacocca 
of Chrysler. 

Once Ueberroth puts his brains and energy to a task, any- 
thing is possible. I was astounded by his spectacular success as 
the president of the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Commit- 
tee. A lot of cynics were predicting the death of the Olympics, 
but Ueberroth believed that they could be saved and that he 
could save them. In the end, the Olympic Games worked, and 
worked brilliantly—even turning an amazing, it-couldn’t-be-done 
$215 million profit! 

I watched Ueberroth closely before, during, and after the 
Olympics and spent many hours with him. I’ve never seen a man 
with so much of the crusader in him. He relishes problems, and 
he sets what seems like impossible goals for himself. He was a 
whirling dervish at the Olympics. He scrutinized practically every 
detail and never missed a thing—well, almost. 

Several days before the opening ceremonies, I went to the 
Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum to report a story on the former 
American gold-medal winners who’d be carrying the Olympic 
flag into the stadium. The athletes were chosen to represent the 
ethnic diversity of the country, and they included Dr. Sammy 
Lee, Bruce Jenner, Wyomia Tyus, and others. 

When I got there, I dropped by David Wolper’s trailer to 
have breakfast. Wolper is the Hollywood producer who was in 
charge of staging the opening and closing ceremonies. He was 
excited as hell. 

“Howard,” Wolper said, “what great athletes we’ve got for 
flag bearers! Here, read the list.” 

Scanning the names, I noticed a glaring omission. “You’ve 
got trouble, David,” I said. 

“What?!?” 

“You don’t have an Hispanic among the athletes,” I said. 
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“You can’t do this. There’s something like seven hundred fifty 
thousand Hispanics in this city, maybe more. You're crazy.” 

A look of horror spread across Wolper’s face. “Oh, my God,” 
he said, “‘you’re right.” 

Wolper promptly reached for his walkie-talkie to contact Ue- 
berroth, who came running to the trailer. 

“Peter,” I said, “if you don’t have an Hispanic along with the 
others, you’re going to get a lot of heat. And besides, it’s not 
right.” 

“I couldn’t agree more,” Ueberroth said. Then, turning to 
Wolper and without cracking a smile, he said, “David, why have 
you failed me like this?” 

“Whatťre we going to do?” Wolper said. 

“What do you suggest, Howard?” 

“Richard Sandoval,” I said. “I think he lives right here in 
L.A., and he’s the bantamweight champ. The kid’s perfect. He 
made the 1980 boxing team, and he can also represent all the 
athletes who weren’t able to compete in Moscow because of the 
boycott.” 

“I like it, Howard,” Ueberroth said. 

“How can we get him?” Wolper asked. 

“TIl take care of it through my office,” Ueberroth said. 

Ueberroth dispatched his executive aide, David Israel, to find 
Sandoval, which he did. But I later found out a problem still ex- 
isted that might have prohibited Sandoval from appearing as a 
flag bearer. 

The former decathlon champion, Rafer Johnson, was secretly 
scheduled to carry the Olympic torch into the Coliseum, run a 
lap around the track, then climb the steps to the rim of the sta- 
dium and light the flame. Johnson, however, developed a muscle 
pull in his leg, and there was considerable doubt whether he 
could climb the steps after running his lap. The decision was 
made to use one of the flag bearers—Gina Hemphill, a grand- 
daughter of the late Jesse Owens—to carry the torch around the 
track. Gina would then hand it to Johnson, who was fit enough to 
ascend the steps and light the flame. 

If Johnson hadn’t experienced leg trouble, Gina would have 
remained a flag bearer—and there would have been no place for 
Sandoval. 

Luckily for Ueberroth, everything worked out perfectly, and I 
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chided him, “No more, Peter. From here on in, you run your 
own damned Olympic Games.” 


Through all the years, from the days when he was baseball’s 
preeminent hitter to his life in retirement as a passionate fisher- 
man, Ted Williams hasn’t changed one bit. I was with Ted in 
June 1983 as he approached his sixty-fifth birthday. Imagine: The 
Splendid Splinter on Social Security! We met in Westport, Con- 
necticut, where Ted was attending a baseball card collectors’ 
convention. After I had interviewed him, we had drinks in the 
bar of the motel where he was staying, and the conversation 
turned to politics. As always, Ted was tough as leather, fervid and 
combative. 

“Tell me, Howard,” he asked, “what the hell do you think we 
ought to do about what’s going on in Central America?” 

“It’s a difficult, complex problem,” I said. “We must proceed 
cautiously. Otherwise, I fear, we could get involved in another 
Vietnam.” 

“TI tell you what we ought to do,” he said, pounding a fist 
into his palm. “We ought to bomb the hell out of ’em. All of 
"em, wherever there’s trouble, get ’em now!” 

“Now, wait, Ted, it isn’t so simple... .” 

“What're we going to do? Wait till those Commie sunsuv- 
bitches are crawling all over Miami Beach? We’ve got to stop 
them somewhere! I say, bomb the hell out of ’em!”’ 


The U.S. amateur boxing team was facing the Cubans in Ha- 
vana in February 1978, and I was there to call the fights for Wide 
World of Sports. At the time, there was serious talk about the 
Cubans playing a major-league baseball team in an exhibition 
game. In fact, the then general manager of the Cleveland In- 
dians, Gabe Paul, had already visited Cuba to try to set it up. 
Also, the State Department was in the midst of exploring ave- 
nues to ease tensions between the United States and Cuba. 

ABC Sports hardly lent a helping hand to either venture, and 
I was an unwitting accomplice in an international fiasco that I 
still can’t believe really happened. 

In attendance at the fights was Fidel Castro, and I was lucky 
enough to get him for his first live appearance via satellite on 
American television. Castro had an interpreter with him, and 
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naturally we talked about baseball and the possibility of the 
Cubans playing a big-league team. He instantly warmed to the 
subject, colorfully expressing Cuba’s love for baseball and how 
kids play the game on every vacant lot across the country. 

All of a sudden, while Castro was talking, I heard in my ear- 
phones the voice of Ned Steckel, the producer in the truck. 
Steckel was screaming, “You’ve got to throw it to Jim McKay 
and speed skating in Lake Placid. Hurry up!” 

I thought, What, is he insane? I can’t do that. It’s ridiculous. 
I’ve got the leader of Cuba, and he’s telling me to cut him off for 
speed skating! 

I had no intention of doing what Steckel wanted, but he kept 
yelling in my ears. I was rapidly losing my concentration. Then 
an engineer named Sandy Sandberg got into the act, crawling on 
the floor and pulling at my microphone wire. “You've got to give 
it to McKay,” Sandberg said with a hiss. “Come on, Howard, 
throw it to McKay right now!” 

I was going absolutely nuts! Finally, out of despair, I said, 
“I’m sorry, El Comandante, but I must now throw it to Jim 
McKay for speed skating from Lake Placid. I’m terribly sorry.” 

The interpreter looked horrified. When he told his leader 
that I had ended the interview, Castro was outraged. At first I 
didn’t realize just how furious he was. I was with Emmy and then 
ABC senior producer John Martin and his girlfriend, and when 
we later arrived at the airport to fly home, we were not allowed to 
board our private plane and take off. 

As we later found out, Castro thought that President Carter 
had ordered him off the air, and he was giving us a hard time. 
Martin tried to explain what had actually happened to an inter- 
mediary at the airport, but I guess it made no sense to him. Hell, 
it made no sense to me. 

After five hours or so, they finally let us go. Castro had come 
to understand the circumstances surrounding his aborted inter- 
view, and he even sent me a box of cigars with his good wishes. 

The whole crazy affair wasn’t over, not yet. During the tele- 
cast, ABC ran a feature on life in Cuba and how time had 
seemed to stand still since the revolution. Hotels were decaying, 
theaters were showing old movies, and everybody was driving 
around in American cars from the 1950s. As part of the feature, I 
was seen in a decrepit nightclub where the chorus girls wore bat- 
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tered shoes, and there were shots of Emmy with a Soviet official, 
who had asked her to dance. 

The next morning, I read in Dick Young’s column in the 
New York Daily News that I had shown my Commie traits by 
consorting with Cubans in a posh nightclub and referring to 
Castro as “El Comandante.” Now I was a Communist! 

At the same time, an ofhcial in the State Department con- 
tacted Roone Arledge and demanded to know why Castro was 
yanked off the air. What an unholy mess! And all because a pro- 
ducer who had lived his professional life in a thimble thought 
that speed skating was more significant than an interview with a 
world leader. 


A little more than a year before the 1984 Summer Olympics, 
I did an interview with Bobby Knight, the fiery and outspoken 
basketball coach at Indiana University. The thrust of the inter- 
view concerned Knight’s fitness to coach the U.S. men’s squad in 
Los Angeles. It was a hot topic because of Knight’s behavior at 
the Pan American Games in 1979, when he was arrested in San 
Juan for getting into a fight with a Puerto Rican policeman. The 
incident surfaced again after Knight was named the Olympic 
coach, and there were those who were openly critical of his selec- 
tion. 

Knight faced my questions squarely, and I thought he had 
handled himself rather well. Several days later, I got a letter from 
him, thanking me for dealing with him in a fair and objective 
manner. In his letter, Knight recalled when we first met, which I 
had totally forgotten. He was then the head coach at West Point. 
“The Holiday Festival of 1965 was the first time you ever talked 
to me and it was in John Goldner’s office in the Garden. You 
concluded the interview by saying, ‘A college coach has just re- 
ferred to me as “Mr. Cosell,” °? and I said to you that it was an 
indication of respect, not difference in age. I thought in 1965 
that no one in your profession could approach your honesty and 
integrity and have never varied in that opinion.” 

Thank you, Bobby. 


In my long career, as you doubtlessly can imagine, I’ve re- 
ceived untold thousands of letters from people I don’t know. The 
senders run the gamut from admirers and critics to sports freaks 
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and scary kooks. Few have moved me as much as a letter I got in 
February 1985 from a New Jersey woman who identified herself 
as a widow. She was writing to apologize, she said, for an incident 
that had occurred in the distant past. 

In part, her letter read: “I phoned your ofhce some years ago 
regarding Ali, never dreaming you would answer the phone. My 
five brothers and sisters had enlisted in the Navy. My seventeen- 
year-old cousin had been killed in World War II. I resented Ali 
for not serving his country. 

“When you answered—being Irish—I really lit into you. I 
was shocked when you remained a gentleman and spoke quietly 
and in a charming voice. You told me I was entitled to my 
opinion. 

“Mr. Cosell, I hung up ashamed for having screamed at you. 
I realized that one day I must apologize, and ever since, I’ve been 
an ardent supporter of yours... .” 

After all these years, it’s still gratifying to know that my de- 
fense of Ali, based on the laws of the land, touched so many peo- 
ple in so many different ways—and won’t soon be forgotten. 


Mike Wallace and I have known each other since the days 
when we were both struggling to make a name for ourselves. 
When ABC dropped him from an interview show in the late 
1950s, Wallace hooked up with Channel 13, then a local station 
in New York, for a nightly news program, and I'd frequently ap- 
pear as a guest without a fee because I liked and respected him. 
He liked and respected me, too, and we still feel the same way 
about each other. We will always be good friends. Every now and 
then, though, even good friends get into a scrap, and in our case, 
it was monitored in the press. 

Mike started it. Late in the summer of 1984, while sitting for 
an interview on ABC’s 20/20, he told Barbara Walters that 60 
Minutes had scrapped a 1976 segment on me because I turned 
out to be a “marshmallow.” 

Naturally, I couldn’t let Wallace go unanswered. A week 
later, at a convention in Los Angeles, the National Radio Broad- 
casters’ Association presented me with its first Radio Award, and 
I had to make an acceptance speech. After expressing my grati- 
tude and my love for the industry, I let Mike have it between the 
eyes. While acknowledging our friendship, I said, “I was not a 
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marshmallow. The interview with me was never aired because I 
beat Mike Wallace’s ass.”’ 

What had happened was this: 

Mike’s questions were neither searching nor penetrating. In- 
stead of painting a personal portrait of me, he seemed bent on 
strutting his stuff by trying to get me into an argument and put 
me down. I wouldn't let him get away with it. He’d constantly 
refer to a file of press clippings, quoting sportswriters and sports 
television critics who were critical of me and then asking me to 
reply. It was ludicrous, like asking a guy if he still beats his wife. 
It was beneath Mike, and I told him so. I had no intention of sit- 
ting still for a blustering, confrontational interview that was all 
ambush and no substance. He could go ask the critics why they 
wrote what they did. I was there to answer thoughtful, probing 
questions, not to defend myself against vitriolic attacks in the 
press. 

Then, inexplicably, Wallace brought up the Bobby Riggs- 
Billie Jean King tennis match, which ABC had carried several 
years earlier and which I had called. “Now, Howard, you will 
admit that you know nothing about tennis?” he asked. 

It should be noted that the interview was conducted in the 
living room of my apartment, and Billy Talbert, the former ten- 
nis star, the executive director of the U.S. Open and a close 
friend, was there as an interested observer. When Mike ques- 
tioned my knowledge of tennis, I paused to glance at Talbert. He 
was smiling, shaking his head, and rolling his eyes. What the hell 
was Wallace up to? 

“You want to talk about tennis, Mike?” I said. “Okay, then, 
let’s talk about the scandal over at CBS and the winner-take-all 
matches your network televised.” 

“Hold it, hold it!” the producer with Wallace suddenly 
yelled. “We can’t use that!” 

I had obviously touched a raw nerve. I was referring to a se- 
ries of matches between top-ranked players that CBS had falsely 
promoted. The loser got paid as well as the winner, but you’d 
never know it if you had listened to CBS’s hype of the matches as 
winner-take-all contests. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which is a stickler about truth in advertising, roundly repri- 
manded CBS. Even the Congress looked into it. 

From then on, whenever Mike quoted yet another sports- 
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writers opinion of me, I let him have it. “TIl tell you what, 
Mike,” Id say. “TIl respond to that if you'll talk about CBS’s 
fraudulent tennis matches. 

Does that sound like a “marshmallow”? 

At any rate, a couple of days after the convention in Los An- 
geles, Wallace was quoted in the newspapers as saying, “Al- 
though I admire Howard Cosell as a sportscaster, the reason the 
segment was cut was because Cosell was an uncharacteristic 
bore.” 

Well, I thought, if Mike wants to keep this up, Ill give him 
more than he can handle. But before this little feud could esca- 
late into a battle, I got a call from Mike. “This is getting silly,” 
he said. 

“I agree,” I said. “I’m not looking to get into a hassle with 
you. 

“You just weren’t yourself the day I interviewed you. That 
can happen. I understand.” 

“That’s nonsense, Mike. I was fine. You couldn't stand up to 
me and you know it.” 

Mike snickered. “Okay, Howard. I know how we can settle 
this. I'd like to profile you in the future. You game?” 

“Of course I am, Mike. I’ve got a book coming out in Sep- 
tember a year from now. It’s a good peg for the segment, and you 
can have me frst.” 


“That’s a deal.” 


In early 1984, I got a call from Vince McMahon, the mar- 
keting and merchandising wizard who’s responsible for the boom 
in professional wrestling. I had never heard of him, but after a 
quick and precise introduction, he promptly got down to busi- 
ness. He wanted me to be the primary announcer on his wrestling 
telecasts. 

“You can’t be serious,” I said, laughing. 

“I’m dead serious,” McMahon said. 

“Come on. Boxing was bad enough, and now you want me to 
end my career by calling phony wrestling matches. Good Lord, 
you must be crazy.” 

“I am not crazy,” he said, and I could hear anger creeping 
into his voice. “You really should think about it.” 

_ “I don’t have to think about it, Vince. I don’t want any part 
of it.” 
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“Well, fuck you, Howard!” he said. ““Wrestling’s going to be 
the biggest sport in this country, and I don’t need you anyway!” 

I couldn’t believe my ears. Just like that, the guy turned on 
me. “I wish you all the luck in the world, Vince,” I said, keeping 
my cool. 

“Wrestling will be king, Howard! You're making the biggest 
mistake of your life!” 

“That may be, Vince, but I’m not going to do it.” 

After I hung up, I thought McMahon was a real kook. I still 
do—but he’s an incredibly successful one. And I meant what I 
had said. I wish him all the luck in the world. 


Remember the announcerless game? Believe it or not, it was 
a significant moment in recent broadcasting history, revealing the 
gullibility of certain segments of the print medium and how what 
they write can have a broad impact on the viewing public, espe- 
cially sports fans. 

In December 1980, NBC had scheduled a national telecast 
of a game between the Jets and the Dolphins in Miami. It was a 
meaningless game, and NBC figured it might get a 10 rating. It 
got a 16—thanks to a gimmick conceived by a young man who 
had spent his early years in television working with me at ABC. 

At the time, Don Ohlmeyer was the executive producer of 
NBC Sports. He had a nothing game on his hands, and he was 
looking to do something dramatic, something that would get at- 
tention. There was then a lot of criticism in the press about an- 
nouncers talking too much. Ohlmeyer decided to take advantage 
of it—and ordained a silent game. No announcers. 

Ohlmeyer had another reason for carrying out his scheme. 
NBC had the rights to the Super Bowl that season, and he 
wanted to give his audio engineers a chance to experiment with 
new techniques in sound—to find out just how sharply they 
could pick up various kinds of noise in the heat of a game. He 
never intended to make a statement about the irrelevancy of an- 
nouncers, but a lot of sportswriters and sports television critics 
turned Ohlmeyer’s ruse into the burning issue of the day. The 
game suddenly took on a life of its own. Could this mean the end 
of announcers? 

Ohlmeyer couldn’t believe what was happening. While 
chuckling to himself, he kept a straight face and watched the 
newspaper guys make fools of themselves. Nobody knew better 
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than Ohlmeyer that the announcerless game wouldn’t prove a 
thing. No matter how well or how poorly the game performed in 
the ratings, no matter what anybody wrote, announcers were here 
to stay. It was ludicrous even to speculate otherwise. But the 
press swallowed the hook, and the Jets-Dolphins game got more 
publicity than Ohlmeyer dreamed possible. 

In the wake of the game, headlines such as this one were typi- 
cal: ‘““Announcerless Game Doesn't Work.” No kidding. But 
Ohlmeyer had done his job superbly, which was to generate an 
audience. 

A couple of weeks later, I appeared on Tom Snyder’s now 
defunct Tomorrow show and afterward had a drink with Fred Sil- 
verman, who was then that network’s president. People were still 
talking and writing about the game. “It’s the funniest damn 
thing,” Silverman said. “Ohlmeyer did it as a gag. It was the 
most boring telecast in history, and all those boobs took it 
seriously. We even got some raves. We got more attention and 
better ratings on a game nobody would’ve watched. I still can’t 
believe it.” 


On January 18, 1980, at the weekly foreign-policy breakfast 
in the White House, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan dom- 
inated the conversation. At one point, Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance brought up President Carter’s decision to withdraw from 
the upcoming Moscow Olympics. At the time, this was a closely 
guarded secret. Carter had yet to announce the U.S. boycott, 
waiting to reveal his plans in a couple of days on Meet the Press. 

According to Hamilton Jordan, the President’s chief adviser, 
Carter said, “It’s the toughest question of all for me. I don’t want 
the onus for the failure of the Olympics to fall exclusively on the 
United States. It must be seen as a legitimate worldwide political 
reaction to what the Russians are doing in Afghanistan. After the 
grain embargo, the farmers raised hell.” Then Carter smiled 
slyly. “But after I announce our Olympics boycott, we'll have to 
face the wrath of an even more powerful force—Howard Cosell, 
telling the sports fans that Jimmy Carter killed the Olympics.” 

Smiling slyly right back at the President, I'd like to take some 
credit for making his decision a little less of a burden to bear. I 
ended up supporting the boycott wholeheartedly and repeatedly 
said so on the air. It was the right thing to do. The Olympics had 
become an instrument for any group or any country seeking to 
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make a politica] statement. The precedents were rife. Why then 
shouldn’t we use them in the same vein? I harbored no illusions 
about the sanctity of the Olympics, and besides, the Soviets had 
violated every tenet of civilized behavior in their plunder of 
Afghanistan. It seemed absolutely wrong to me to let them use 
our athletes and our technological capabilities to broadcast their 
perverse propaganda to every corner of the globe—and I'll always 
admire President Carter for having the guts to spoil their party. 


Even though he is a rabid sports fan, I never had any contact 
with Richard M. Nixon until several years after he had resigned 
the presidency in the wake of the Watergate scandal. Here’s how 
it happened: 

Frank Gifford was visiting his son at New York Hospital, 
where the teenager was recuperating from injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident. There Gifford bumped into Nixon, and the 
two stopped to chat. During the course of their conversation, 
Gifford mentioned that he was on his way to join Emmy and me 
for a drink. 

When Gifford got to our apartment, he said, “I’ve got a gift 
for you from the President.” 

“The President?” 

“Yes, Richard Nixon.” 

“You re kidding?” 

When Nixon had heard Gifford was coming to see me, he 
reached into his pocket and handed Frank a cigar. “I know 
Howard smokes cigars,” Nixon told him. “Please give him this 
with my compliments. I hope he enjoys it.” 


There are few people in politics I respect more than Bill 
Bradley, the U.S. senator from New Jersey. Perhaps not surpris- 
ingly, Bill is the most intellectual athlete I’ve ever known. He’s 
also the biggest eater. 

One night in 1973, when the New York Knicks were on their 
way to another NBA championship, Bradley appeared with me 
on ABC's local nightly news show. Afterward I invited him to my 
apartment for dinner. Emmy had cooked a huge roast beef, and 
we stared in amazement as Bill devoured practically the whole 
thing. He just kept eating and eating, never shy about asking for 
third and fourth helpings. 

In between stufing himself with meat, Bradley told Emmy 
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and me about his extensive travels during each and every off- 
season, and Emmy asked him to name the most interesting coun- 
try he had visited. 

“Afghanistan,” he said, and then he delivered a fascinating 
discourse on that country’s culture—its art, politics, economics, 
and whatever else we wanted to know about it. At one point, Bill 
made a prediction that I'll never forget. “They are a proud and 
fierce people,” he said, “and they’re extremely independent. It 
will one day be the source of a terrible conflict with the Soviet 
Union. If the Soviets think they can make Afghanistan knuckle 
under, they’ve got another think coming. Those people will fight 
to the death.” 


Under normal circumstances, I am not in the habit of re- 
sponding to attacks on me in print, even though few people have 
endured as steady a stream of personal vilification as I have. But 
in March 1983, I felt compelled to write James Wieghart, then 
the editor of the New York Daily News, concerning one of his 
columnists. In part, my letter read: “I refer you to George Mak- 
sian’s ‘TV Scene’ column of March 4. In reporting on who won 
what Emmy awards, Mr. Maksian concludes with the comment: 
‘No, Howard Cosell wasn’t chosen Clown of the Year.’ I don’t 
know Mr. Maksian, never met the man, and I won’t presume 
to even guess why he chose to take such a cheap shot at 
mie . 
“Mr. Maksian’s unfortunate crack did not wound me person- 
ally, but it hurt nonetheless—hurt because nowhere did he men- 
tion the fact that my show, SportsBeat, received an Emmy for 
outstanding programming; hurt because my staff, which is com- 
posed of many young people who work long, hard hours, didn’t 
get the credit it so richly deserves. What do I tell these young 
people, who are deeply committed to journalism? Why shouldn't 
they receive, at the very least, fair and objective treatment from a 
member of their own profession, the same kind of fair and objec- 
tive treatment they strive to give others each week? Instead, from 
a columnist of a great newspaper in the greatest city in the world, 
they get the back of Mr. Maksian’s hand through his slander of 
me. That’s what really hurts, Mr. Wieghart. .. .” 

Several weeks later, Wieghart replied. His letter elated me. It 
reflected a just and compassionate man, two virtues I have the 
utmost respect for in a journalist. Wieghart had passed along my 
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letter to Maksian, then talked to him about it. “George said he 
neglected to mention the award to SportsBeat because he felt it 
was less newsworthy than the awards that he did mention,” 
Wieghart wrote. “And he expressed sorrow that his aside that 
‘Howard Cosell wasn’t chosen Clown of the Year’ caused you 
pain because he meant it as a ‘jest.’ 

“T want you to know, Howard, that I was dissatisfied with 
Maksian’s response on both counts and I told him so. I simply 
can’t understand why columnists today think that calling some- 
one a derogatory name is humorous. I don’t find it so and ob- 
viously the person on the receiving end doesn’t either. I wonder 
who does? 

“I want to apologize to you personally for the gratuitous in- 
sülta. a” 

My hats off to Wieghart. Here’s a newspaperman who 
doesn’t confuse liberty and license. If there were more editors 
like him, Id feel a lot better about the First Amendment today. 


In the winter of 1976, a research editor at Playboy magazine 
named Tom Passavant was trying to put together an article that 
was intended to be a rip job of me. Apparently, he had taken the 
time to contact various personalities for negative comments. The 
following is a letter that Mr. Passavant received from a celebrated 
criminal attorney: 


Dear Mr. Passavant: 

I am sorry I cannot contribute to your effort but after rack- 
ing my brain, I am unable to think of anything that I dislike 
about Howard Cosell. As a matter of fact, I like him very 
much and consider him to be a good friend. Sorry. 


Very truly yours, 


F. Lee Bailey 


As you shall see, Playboy didn’t give up. 


David Halberstam won the Pulitzer Prize based on his re- 
porting from Vietnam for The New York Times. Later he 
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achieved literary fame as the best-selling author of two books in 
particular, The Best and the Brightest and The Powers That Be. 
We first met in the early 1970s but never really had much con- 
tact. Then one day, while talking business with Roone Arledge, 
he said to me, “By the way, what the hell does David Halberstam 
have against you?” 

“Beats me,” I said. “I hardly even know the man.” 

“Well, I met him at a party the other night, and he was all 
over me. He’s got a real bug up his ass about you.” 

I shrugged. “What can I tell you, Roone? He’s obviously got 
a problem. I know he has a childlike devotion to the Knicks. He's 
very immature about it. I’ve heard from Mike Burke [then the 
president of Madison Square Garden] that he bothers him with 
phone calls, telling him who should start, who should sit on the 
bench. The guy’s a nut.” 

A couple of years later, in December 1982, Halberstam au- 
thored a vicious attack on me in Playboy magazine. Apparently, 
he couldn’t contain himself any longer. In the article he called 
me, among other things, a bully and a monster, and went so far 
as to say I was merciless and violent. This from a man I had only 
a passing acquaintance with. It was the worst kind of cheap shot I 
had ever read. He ended the article with a ludicrous attempt at 
psychoanalysis, trying to get inside my head and figure out my 
various neuroses. He never even bothered to call and talk to me! 
So much for the fair and objective journalism he supposedly 
learned at The New York Times. 

Naturally, I had no idea that Halberstam was writing the ar- 
ticle. I was made aware of it through a phone call from Gary 
Fencik, a football player who had taken a course I taught at Yale 
and went on to star at defensive back for the Chicago Bears. 

“Do you know anything about an article that’s coming out 
about you in Playboy?” Fencik asked me. 

“No. Why?” 

“It’s just vicious, Howard. It’s full of lies and distortions. It’s 
terrible. And I can’t believe who wrote it: David Halberstam! I 
always had such respect for the man. How could he write such 
garbage?” 

“Gary, I’ve been through this more times than I care to re- 
call. There’s nothing I can do about it. By the way, how did you 
find out about the article?” 
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“My girlfriend is the centerfold for December, and she got an 
advance copy of the magazine.” 

I had to laugh. What a way to find out you’ve just been vili- 
fied in Playboy. 

“Pm glad you can laugh, Howard,” Fencik said. “Pd like to 
get the sonuvabitch and strangle him!” 


Despite Halberstam’s attack on me, generally speaking I’ve 
received even-handed and even praiseworthy treatment from the 
newspaper and magazine writers who don’t cover sports. A recent 
example came on the night of January 16, 1985, when the Wash- 
ington Journalism Review honored me as the “Best National 
Television Sports Reporter.” Other honorees included George 
Will, Ted Koppel, David Broder, Dan Rather, and Roger Mudd. 
We were all selected as the result of a WJR readers poll—and 
most of the respondents worked in print journalism. 

As for the sportswriting fraternity, there’s no question that I 
have been the victim of a long and abiding absence of responsi- 
bility. Some have even waged what can only be described as a lit- 
erary pogrom against me. Now, let me make this clear: I don’t 
mean to paint all sportswriters and columnists with the same 
brush; certainly I’ve had my share of complimentary articles. The 
so-called sports television critics, however, are in a class by them- 
selves. I simply have no use for just about all of them. Don Free- 
man of the San Diego Union is an exception. And Pd like to 
mention a young writer on The Washington Post named David 
Remnick, who no longer writes sports television criticism but 
displayed a commendable grasp of the industry. 

Unlike Freeman and Remnick, sports television critics as a 
group simply have no understanding of my medium—its techno- 
logical complexities and idiosyncrasies, its performing talent and 
executive hierarchy. In most cases, sports editors couldn’t care 
less about television criticism and wind up assigning the column 
to a former baseball, hockey, or soccer reporter who is several 
cuts below the better writers in their departments. These colum- 
nists are steeped in sports, not television, and their idea of cover- 
ing my industry is writing clichéd column after clichéd column 
about announcers and who got off the best line. 

Of course, they are almost fawning in their admiration of ex- 
jocks, who are now covering the same events as they are and they 
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feel a kinship with them. They have duped the public into be- 
lieving that only ex-jocks can provide real insights into the game. 
Rarely if ever do they try to come to grips with the essence of 
what it means to work behind a microphone, which is simply the 
ability to communicate—to move the viewers and have an im- 
pact on them. 

When was the last time any of these critics wrote a serious 
essay on television? Why don’t they grapple with larger ques- 
tions? For example: How have sports on television influenced our 
language, economy, and politics? Does sports on television pro- 
mote violence in any way, shape, or form? What impact have 
sports on television had on the way Madison Avenue does busi- 
ness? 

Don’t bother to look. You won’t find those kinds of television 
columns in the sports pages. And the sad thing is, these critics 
wield more power than you can imagine in the power structure of 
the network sports divisions. It’s one of the terrible failings of my 
industry that our executives actually take these critics seriously 
and try to curry favor with them. And since the three networks 
are headquartered in New York, you'll find that critics such as 
Stan Isaacs of Newsday, Phil Mushnick of the New York Post, 
and Rudy Martzke of USA Today are the most powerful. These 
people know as much about television as the paper in this book. 
And why would anybody take The New York Times seriously? In 
the past several years, that newspaper has used no fewer than six 
different writers to produce its television sports column. Way to 
cover the territory, guys. 

For my money, the best television critic in the land is Tom 
Shales of The Washington Post. He couldn’t care less about 
sports. Hardly knows a thing about it. What sets him apart is that 
he understands the medium. He appreciates it. He’s got perspec- 
tive, having taken the time to watch and study programs from 
television’s earliest days. He knows what works and what doesn’t 
and why. What’s more, he covers the medium as a journalist. 
And he writes like a dream, wittily and incisively. 

When a television personality gets a rave from Shales, believe 
me, it means something, and the people in my industry know it. 
One column Shales wrote about me in late 1978 spoke volumes. 
In several hundred words, he was able to get to the core of my 
success on television. He wrote the column in my voice, a clever 
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technique, and I took a punch here and there. In essence, 
though, he captured Howard Cosell: 

“How-word Co-sell—you heard the bell and you came out 
talking. You bounced off the wall. You covered left field. You 
went out on a limb. And in the end, there wasn’t only one 
champ, there were two. What a performer! What a man! What a 
mouth! 

“Ali? you exclaimed during round 10. ‘So purposeful! So 
sure of himself! What an extraordinary career, and what an ex- 
traordinary man he has been in every way!’ You could have been 
talking about yourself, Howard—your courage in contending 
with constant, corrosive criticism; your intransigent declination 
to moderate your immutable and inscrutable modus operandi; 
your refusal to play the Pollyanna in an industry that encourages 
difhdence—and, if you will, your pugnacious perspicacity and 
audacious imperturbability in the face of a chorus of the world’s 
cruel boos.... 

“Maybe you mangle the language hither and yon; maybe you 
make an art form of overstatement and maybe you threaten at 
times to rewrite Roget’s Thesaurus off the proverbial cuff. What 
matters is not the words you use but the way you use them—like 
punches, like jabs, like body blows. We weren’t watching the 
Ali-Spinks fight, Howard. We were watching you watch the Ali- 
Spinks fight. The sound of your voice was virtually visual—the 
sensory equal to the picture itseli—and more than that, it was a 
transmogrification into a personal and intimate form, a manage- 
able, living-room form, of the roaring crowd that filled the Super 
Dome in New Orleans.” 

Now, to the sportswriters and sports columnists. Gentlemen, 
keep taking your best shots. I don’t care. I’ve won. And in the 
end, I'll take solace in the fact that the most decent and talented 
and cultured members of your fraternity have always been on my 
side. They’ve written glowing words about me, and I’m forever 
grateful. I’m referring to the likes of Pete Axthelm of Newsweek; 
Tony Kornheiser of The Washington Post; Mike Lupica of the 
New York Daily News; Diane Shah of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner; David Kindred of the Atlanta Constitution; Billy 
Reed of the Louisville Courier-Journal; Jim Murray of the Los 
Angeles Times; David Israel, formerly of the Chicago Tribune 
and the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, who was Ueberroth’s ex- 
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ecutive aide at the 1984 Olympic Games; and Robert Lipsyte of 
CBS, who once wrote for The New York Times and was the best 
sports columnist in my lifetime. 

If I may, I’d like to single out Sports Illustrated’s Frank De- 
ford, a writer who has earned enormous respect within his pro- 
fession. He was the author of a cover story about me, and I shall 
always cherish the last paragraph in particular: 

“first and foremost, Howard Cosell is sports. There are all 
these people, these fans, who claim that when Cosell does a game 
on television, they turn off the sound on TV and listen to the 
radio broadcast. Oh, sure. You probably know critics in your 
neighborhood who vow the same thing. Well, too bad for them. 
Don’t they understand? Cosell isn’t television. He’s not audio. 
Howard Cosell is sports in our time. Feel sorry for the people 
who turn off the sound. The poor bastards missed the game.” 
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A pioneer in sports television journalism, How- 
ard Cosell is one of his industry’s larger-than- 
life personalities. His name is synonymous with 
sports in our time, and now in the twilight of his 
fabled broadcasting career, he is reaping plau- 
dits from far beyond the stadiums and arenas 
he has presided over for so long: the Poynter 
Fellowship in Journalism (which he is the only 
person to have won twice) at Yale University, 
where he has lectured extensively on sports 
in contemporary society; the Bob Considine 
Award in Mass Communications from St. 
Bonaventure University; selection by the Wash- 
ington Journalism Review as the “Best National 
TV Sports Reporter”; the establishment of the 
Howard Cosell National Scholarship in Jour- 
nalism at Brown University; and, recently, the 
creation of the Howard Cosell Center for Phys- 
ical Education at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 


Peter Bonventre, a 1967 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has worked as a writer 
and editor at The New York Times, Inside 
Sports, and Newsweek, where he received two 
Page One awards for excellence in magazine 
reporting. His writing has appeared in numer- 
ous national publications and various sports 
anthologies. He is currently a producer/cor- 
respondent for the Emmy Award-winning 
SportsBeat on ABC. 





“There is nobody better in America when it 
comes to exposing corruption in sports and 
illuminating the complex problems that swirl 
around our athletes. We at Notre Dame know 
that we can count on Howard Cosell to air the 
issues so many are afraid to touch, and we re- 
spect him for his intelligence, honesty, and no- 
holds-barred approach to sports journalism.” 

—DIGGER PHELPS, Notre Dame 

Basketball Coach 
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“I Never Played the Game is fascinating. This is the kind of writ- 
ing you look forward to when you pick up a book to take home 
with you. It tells you things you can believe, and you feel that if 
you quote from this book, you'll be absolutely correct. Howard 
Cosell, above many, is a man who is in search of the truth and 
wants to let us in on it.” —BILL CosBy 


“A knowledgeable sportsman and an honest, courageous re- 
porter, Howard Cosell speaks his mind in the hope that sports 
doesn’t really have to be the way it is. If anyone could turn me 
into a sports fan, it’s Howard Cosell.” 

—Mayor Epwarp I. KOCH 


“The One and Only puts it down on paper and tells it like it is. 
If you don’t like this book, you don’t like finding out the truth 
about sports and having fun learning it.” 
—DAN JENKINS, author of 
Semi-Tough and Life Its Own Self 


“A grand slam of a book. It touches all the bases with talent, 
style, and bite.” —DAN RATHER 


“If you believe as I do that no one has had a greater impact 
on sportscasting and television sports journalism in the last 
twenty years than Howard Cosell, then you won’t want to miss 
this book. 7 Never Played the Game is going to have the same 
kind of impact on sports readership.” — GEORGE STEINBRENNER 
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